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Wholesale Associations Merge and Face Future 
Under New Guidance 





Alvin E. Dodd of U. S. Chamber of 


Commerce Selected as Director-General 


Knit Goods Men Hear 
Plans for New Body 


Dress Fabric Buyers 
Get New Enthusiasm 
Jobbers’ Group Meeting Gets Re- 


ports of Committees and Meets 
New Director General 


Learn Plans of Nation-wide Body— 
Hold Frank and Helpful 


Discussion 


Ht regular winter meeting of 
the Wholesalers’ Association of 
Dress Fabric Buyers, held last 


Monday at the Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, was productive of the first de- 


HE meeting of the Wholesalers 
Association of Knit Goods 
Buyers, a subsidiary of the 

Wholesale Dry Goods Association of 
the U. S., held Wednesday of this 
week at the Waldorf, differed in sev- 


tailed official statement regarding the 
eral essentials from similar gatherings 


plans for merging the country’s two 
chief wholesale associations, and de- 
veloped on the part of the membership 
interesting and valuable discussion de- 
spite the fact that the attendance nu- 
merically was below the recent aver- 
age for such meetings. At the morn- 
ing session W. M. G. Howse, president 
of the National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, and Clarence G. King, 
president of the Southern Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association, spoke on the 
merger of their two bodies into the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association of 
United States. S. M. Bond, chairman 
of the Committee on Distribution, 
analyzed the wholesalers’ problems and 


in past years. Only one session was 
held and this was of an open charac- 
ter instead of an executive meeting, as 
has been the custom for the morning 
sessions. Due to this fact, practically 
no representatives of the manufactur- 
ing industry, with one exception, were 
present, while the members of the 
group represented a comparatively 
small proportion of the houses in- 
cluded. It was also known that much 
of the meeting was to be taken up 
with the presentation of the new plan 
for uniting the National and the 
Southern Associations and forming a 
nation-wide organization. Those who 
have attended these meetings in the 
past for the intimate discussions of 
conditions which were held, felt un- 
doubtedly that these organization mat- 
ters could be left to the officers and 
this feeling in all probability was an- 
other cause for the small attendance. 


pointed to probable solutions in an in- 
teresting address. IF. B. Patton, presi- 
dent of the dress fabric buyers’ group 
presided. 
Conference on Current Problems 

After luncheon the session was 

given over entirely to the discussion 
Welcome of President Stevens of timely topics, led by Mr. Patton. 
[he opening remarks of E. M. Underwood & Underwood This discussion was entered into with 
Stevens of the Burnham-Munger- Alvin E. Dodd, manager of the Domestic Distribution Department of the Chamber such frankness and interest on the 
Root Dry Goods Co., Kansas City,and of Commerce of the United States, has been appointed Director General of the part of those present that a far more 
pre aah ol en seeecintion eaiiinal Wholesale Dry Goods Association of the United States, which officially came into helpful conference was developed than 
: being this week. An executive committee meeting Wednesday afternoon and an ; 
open organization meeting on Thursday morning at the Waldorf. Astoria were the has usually been the case when sim- 
especially to the representatives of the two steps that completed the preliminary work of the last few months in merging ilar topics for discussion have been 
Southern Association and a brief re- lage ese ee a — anes son _ ene er sernag 2 laid before this same body. 
sa: c ssoctation, e ursday meetin adajourne oOo meet in St. Louis 4 l c 
ea of conditions of 1927. Mr. ian of the various sections end subdivisions will i sleek wore J — “ me aa of _ - 
The acceptance by Mr. Dodd is enthusiastically received by the leaders of the asso. SOC1ations, it was tacitly understooc 
was disappointing to a large extent. ciation as they believe his past work peculiarly qualifies him for his new duties. that existing officers carry over until 
He laid much of the blame for this Mr- Dodd has been manager of the Chamber's distribution department since it was the meeting of the new body to be 
condition on. the weather, but he also 1 Wethingten: in 1985 ond ee es ee oe held in St. Louis some time in April. 
(Continued on page 34) 


of Distribution. His new office will be at 320 Broadway, New York City. Consequently the usual election of 
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a welcome to those in attendance, 


ens declared that trade last year 
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The resolutions 
committee offered only two resolu- 
tions which were unanimously adopted. 
The first was an expression of regard 
and for Colby 
Scott 


officers was not held. 


affection Davies of 


Carson, Pirie, Co., Chicago, 
whose poor health prevented his at- 
tendance for the first time in 42 con- 
the 


Mr. Davies has been intimately con- 


secutive ‘meetings of association, 
nected with the body since its inception 
regula the 
the Committee of 
One on Attendance was much missed. 


and his appearance on 


floor in role of 
A similar resolution expressed regret 
Francis X. Walsh 
of the Rice Stix Dry Goods Co., St. 


[Louis 


for the absence of 


Pres. Howse Tells of Merger 


the National 
Association in addressing the meeting 
at the morning session spoke in part 
as follows: 


President Howse of 


“In telling you about the 
of the two wholesale organizations | 
must be brutally frank and acknowl- 
edge that the National has been the 
weaker of the two. Our association 
was not functioning as a trade asso- 
ciation should. 


merger 


A few years ago we 
decided that we should become a body 
where members could get real infor- 
mation to help them in their business 
and where they could get together for 
fruitful conference. At this time there 
was the Southern 
were forced to 
recognize that we were not in fact a 
national The Southern 
Association functioned in some ways 
better than did we. The retailers had 
4 strong organization and the manu- 
facturers likewise, and we 


also in existence 


Association and we 


association. 


as whole- 
We wanted 
a man at the head of our body who 
would compare with Walker D. Hines 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute. The 
resignation of Mr. Johnson, secretary 
of the Southern 
opportunity to merge the two associa- 
tions to obtain a real live up-to-date 
Mr. Fernley of 
the National Association resigned as 
of Dec. 31. 


salers lay between them. 


\ssociation gave an 


fighting association. 


“Before we went ahead we had a 
conference with mill men and we 
asked them just one question—‘Do you 
wish to distribute your goods through 
the the wholesaler or do 
you want to go direct?’ The leaders 
of the textile industry went on record 
at that meeting that the wholesaler 
was a necessity to them, and the 
wholesalers went on record as want- 
ing to do business with the manufac- 
turer who protected them. Last spring 
at the Virginia Beach meeting the 
Southern Association went on record 
for a truly natural organization under 
real leadeship. On Wednesday the 
executive committee of the new 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association of 
the United States will meet and that 
organization will become a fact. 


medium of 


“Our industry is the only industry 
on which the United States Govern- 
ment has no figures and that is a 
disgrace to us. We must have a fight- 
ing association. Most of the ills we 
complain of have come because we 
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have done nothing to prevent them. 
| am sure the manufacturer will re- 
spect us more in the future than in the 
past. 

“For the future we must have as 
our head a man of outstanding na- 
tional importance, but no matter how 
brilliant may be our Director General 
he can do little without your support. 
The Government is not suspicious to- 
day of men who get together to make 
their business better. The Government 
In our new as- 
sociation we are not going in for ban- 
quets and speeches, but for work. It 
will cost more than our old associa- 
tion. There will be regional confer- 
ences which offer you an opportunity 
to function in this new association. I 
believe the place of the wholesaler, 
or at least the local wholesaler, is now 
better established than ever.” 


wants business better. 


Pres. King Optimistic on Merger 

Clarence G. King, president of the 
Southern Association, spoke in part 
as follows: 

“We are assembled as representa- 
tives of the wholesale dry goods in- 
terests of the United States. Dreams 
will soon ripen into reality. We are 
soon to have a body whose purchasing 
will command respect. Re- 
forms are needed to place the industry 
on a firm basis. We have had some 
liquidations and mergers of concerns 
in our field, for enterprises cannot 
exist without profit, and two men have 
no moral right to do business together 
both benefit. The wholesaler 
offers service in addition to merchan- 
dise and he must secure a profit com- 
mensurate to his service. Competition 
was the cry of yesterday; cooperation 
is the cry of today and the future. 
We must encourage more cordial re- 
lations between manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers. 

“No selfish motives are involved in 
the formation of the Wholesale Dry 
Association of the United 
States, for free interchange of opin- 
ions will bring new ideas and benefit 
to all branches of our industry. Your 
Director-General has a highly suc- 
cessful background and is well aware 
of all the problems of the wholesale 
dry goods trade. The future, how- 
ever is up to you, as only through 
unity of purpose and cooperation can 
the best results be obtained.” 


S. M. Bond Talks on Distribution 


S. M. Bond of the Root & McBride 
Co., Cleveland, chairman of the Dis- 
tribution Committee, spoke in part as 
follows: “It seems to me that we 
have covered a tremendous amount of 
ground in 1927, and we feel that 1928 
will be a decisive year in wholesal- 
ing. We have aspired to secure a 
man to lead us who would rank with 
the president of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, and we have much to be 
thankful for, since we are in better 
shape than most of the major indus- 
tries I know anything about. 

“The meeting in October 1926 
was the first time manufacturers, 
agents and wholesalers gathered to- 
gether to discuss their future rela- 
tions. Were wholesalers a real ne- 


power 


unless 


Goods 


cessity? If not, we told manufac- 
turers that we were ready to retire 
from the field. That meeting brought 
out a response from mills and agents 
that wholesale distribution was an ab- 
solute necessity to them. If we re- 
tired the mills would have to replace 
us with warehouses and_= selling 
forces. I am ready to admit that the 
manufacturers were right and that 
merchandise cannot be distributed 
more cheaply than it is at present by 
wholesalers. 

“The only difficulty is that we are 
trying to distribute on the basis of 
distributing costs in pre-war days. 
Branded lines extend the same dis- 
count as in pre-war days, when dis- 
tributing costs were at least 5% less 
than at present. We must progress 
and the percentage of gross profits 
must grow in proportion to the serv- 
rendered. The manufacturers’ 
association already has done much to 
increase the volume of business done 
through the wholesaler and greater 
progress in that direction was made 
in 1927 than in any previous year in 
my experience. 

“In the past manufacturers have 
operated on their own individual ini- 
tiative. The formation of the Insti- 
tute has changed that and they are 
thoroughly organized and are cooper- 
ating with each other. One most im- 
portant feature is the effort to do 
away with over-production. There is 
every reason for the existence of the 
Institute if only to regulate this mat- 
ter of over-production. That condi- 
tion in the past has forced mills to 
look about for more channels for the 
distribution of an over-supply. Be- 
cause we could not dispose of the tre- 
mendous volume of merchandise, they 
say we have not functioned satisfac- 
torily. Over-production was responsi- 
ble for keeping the market constantly 
in a disturbed condition. One could 
not standardize values while supply 
much in excess of demand. 
Regulation of production will stabil- 
ize values. The wholesaler has been 
functioning to the best of his ability 
under past conditions of over-produc- 
tion. Relief from  over-production 
will stabilize our business. 


“The Institute has performed a 
wonderful service in developing meet- 
ings between representatives of vari- 
ous branches of the textile industry 
from manufacturer to retailer, which 
result in a better understanding all 
around. As a result of these meet- 
ings we have not yet accomplished 
any concrete thing, but we have 
brought about a spirit of confidence 
between all of the interests engaged 
in the industry, and that is an achieve- 
ment in itself. 


“Probably one of the greatest prob- 
lems is the formation of retail syndi- 
cates and the lack of any real system 
in the manufacturer’s scheme of dis- 
tribution. In the last year, however, 
there has been no extension of these 
syndicates, and certain sellers have 
eliminated many of them and are con- 
fining their sales to wholesalers. We 
have the confidence of manufacturers 
now, and it remains for us to show 
the manufacturer that we will per- 


ice 


Was so 
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form the function that we are called 
upon to do. We must revise our 
manner of distributing if we expect 
to get manufacturers to revise theirs. 
Cooperation is a 50-50 proposition, 
Incidentally, we are confronted wit); 
too many manufacturers, wholesales 
and retailers. 


“Under present conditions of almost 
daily replenishment of stocks, retaile~s 
must have a supply in their vicinity 
upon which to draw. For us it means 
more individual sales, but in smaller 
amounts. Large gross profits are 
therefore necessary. 

“Distribution is the most important 
factor in business at present and \we 
as wholesalers have a responsibility to 
the manufacturer. The manufacturer 
must have an outlet and you can de- 
monstrate your ability to distribute 
his product in your immediate local- 
ity. The manufacturer and wholesaler 
must work hand-in-hand with the re- 
tailer. Of the retail merchants in 
small towns, and there are about 
95,000 of them, few have the ideas or 
the facilities for expanding their busi- 
ness. If the wholesaler does not help 
the small retailer progress, the latter 
will be pushed out of business by the 
expansion of the chain store. If this 
is done, the manufacturer will ulti- 
mately find himself with only a few 
large units to sell to and then there 
must result a pressure for lower 
prices. If I were a manufacturer | 
would do everything I could to keep 
my product distributed over many 
units rather than over only a few. 

“I believe with the proper lead- 
ership which we are going to have 
and with statistics at our disposal, we 
are going to function better than ever 
before and get a better understanding 
of ourselves and our relations to 
manufacturers. We are going to func- 
tion better than any other channel the 
manufacturer can find. So I look for- 
ward to 1928 as the best year for a 
long time.” 


Mr. Patton’s Prophecy 


In summarizing the situation, F. 
B. Patton president of the group said: 
“Looking forward to the years to 
come, it is a safe prediction to make 
that at least one wholesaler will be 
firmly entrenched in all of the large 
distributing centers. It is the duty 
and privilege of every wholesaler who 
values tradition, honor, reputation and 
final success, to cast his lot in with 
that group of wholesalers who have 
decided to stand firmly against the ef- 
fort being made to discredit his place 
‘in the sun’ and to belittle his link 
in the chain of distributors.” 


Seek Uniformity of Sample Cards 


Following luncheon the meeting re- 
convened and followed a program of 
discussions covering many subjects 
and problems of vital interest to the 
members. Regarding sample cards 
opinion was expressed that uniformity 
was most desirable. Different sizes 
and styles of sample cards supplied by 
different houses often times make for 
confusion, and it was hoped that the 
new body could simplify the methods 
of sampling and establish uniformity. 
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Mr. Walsh suggested that the Insti- 
tute might do something along the 
lines of bringing the big department 
store back into the fold. It was also 
suggested that the Institute might de- 
vise a means for giving mills business 
on other lines at dull periods between 
iabric seasons. It was also suggested 
that if the Institute could standardize 
fabrics, much wastage would be saved 
by avoiding the cheapening of goods 
as soon as they come out, which de- 
stroys the retailer’s and consumer’s 
faith in them. The course of the 
rayon alpacas was instanced which 
were reduced from a 62 to a 48 count 
within a short time, and the coarser 
goods were regarded as quite inferior 
to the higher count fabrics. Another 
idea offered was the promotion of ex- 
port business to aid in absorbing 
possible over-production. 


Sectional Group Meetings 


In the discussion of sectional groups 
of wholesalers, E. B. Sydnor of the 


Richmond (Va.) Dry Goods Co., 
said: 
“Wholesalers’ troubles may be 


summed up as lack of confidence. The 
district meetings of the Southern 
Association have proved a great fac- 
tor in building up confidence. Com- 
petitors must become friends as they 
have in my section of the South. I 
cannot conceive of going back to con- 
ditions as they were before 1915. It 
would take all the joy out of the job. 
Group meetings will be the saving of 
meritorious fabrics on which formerly 
there was nothing but price war. 

“T do not believe there is an indus- 
try comparable in man power so dis- 
organized as the wholesale trade. 
When we are organized a new day 
will dawn. However, unless we have 
sectional meetings to deal with local 
problems the national organization 
will not mean what it should.” 

In the general discussion which fol- 
lowed, the houses on the fringe of a 
section which meet competition from 
two directions were shown to have an 
embarrassing problem. It was pointed 
out that when the whole country is 
organized into districts this condition 
will not be so aggravating, as coopera- 


tion between various sections is a 
logical step. 
The sectional meetings will also 


give a basis for discounting reports of 
traveling men who meet statements 
from customers that their competitors 
are offering goods at cut prices. In 
the experience of many members pres- 
ent such reports had often been found 
untrue. It was also found in the ex- 
perience of several speakers that the 
profits of their departments went up 
almost immediately after the first of 
these sectional meetings. 


Fabric Leaders for 1928 
In the discussion on the fabrics 
which promised best for 1928, T. J. 
Ferguson of Farley Harvey Co., Bos- 
ton, spoke as regards woolens and 
SILKS, 

“On the silk end,” he said, “we are 
convalescing from a period of over- 
production. We expect a good season 
on all fancies, particularly prints, ra- 
dium, flat crepes, and sheer weaves, 
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such as crepe chiffon. The latter 
lends itself to draping better than 
georgette and is a coming number. 
Flat crepe and crepe-de-chine are now 
our two staple items. 

“In woolens we look for success in 
light weights. We have discontinued 
carrying heavier woolens and coat- 
ings altogether, and we include only 
wool fabrics for dresses, such as light 
weight flannels, light weight tweeds, 
wool georgettes and crepes. The light 
weight washable flannel is an espe- 
cially active item with us. 
distributors should clean 
their heavy-weight goods. The old 18 
to 20-ounce fabrics are dead, but 
houses with 4, 6 and 8-ounce goods 
are getting a fair volume. We are 
advising our retailers to take a loss 
on heavies and get action on the light 
weights. I believe the light-weight 
woolen materials will expand greatly 
and next fall should be 25 to 50% big- 
ger in volume than last fall. We may 
be heading back to the old scheme of 
having silks the best numbers in the 
first six months and woolens the best 
in the last six months of the year.” 


I believe 
house on 


36 vs. 54-inch Goods 

Mr. Ferguson was asked regarding 
the standing of 36 vs. 54-in. goods and 
he said the larger stores were taking 
54-inch while the smaller stores 
wanted 36-inch. He added that the 
stores catering to the children’s trade 
were taking more 36-inch and that the 
yardage in his department in 36-inch 
was about double that of the 54-inch. 

In discussing the future of cotton 
dress goods, H. Clay Miller of the 
Daniel Miller Co., Baltimore, said that 
his experience showed that the items 
which they offered under the market, 
due to purchases early in the year, 
had been the best items. He instanced 
as particularly good plain voiles, ba- 
tistes and low end prints. He found 
nothing in volume above the 5oc re- 
tailer and added that most 
wanted lines to retail at 39¢. 

There followed discussion of the 
practice of dividing goods between 
the silk and the wash goods depart- 
ments on the basis of price, most 
houses taking the 5oc retail figure as 
the boundary. It appeared the gen- 
eral practice for the cotton goods de- 
refuse to 


stores 


partments to cut pieces, 
while the silk goods departments, 
handling higher priced materials, 


would usually sell a part of a piece. 
However, several concerns on _ their 
cheaper goods were putting up car- 
tons of 40 assorted styles in 10 to 12 
vard lengths and finding a worth 
while business on these. The small 
retailer could thus get 4o different pat- 
terns in a 400-yard order as against 
a much reduced variety if he were 
compelled to take whole pieces. It was 
also the practice of several houses to 
make a surcharge for cutting silks of 
5c per vard below $1.00 goods and toc 
per yard on those of higher price. 


Selling from Stock 
The next subject for discussion was 
the matter of selling the customer in 
the house, whether this should be 
done from stoek or merely by showing 
him sample cards. 


“We believe the customer who 
comes to our house,” said one mem- 
ber, “wants to see goods in the piece, 
otherwise he would buy from sample 
cards shown him by our salesmen on 
the road.” It was agreed that selling 
could be facilitated by taking the cus- 
tomer through the stock rather than 
seating him at a table full of sample 
cards. Several executives, however, 
pointed out that the space devoted to 
various departments should be kept 
at a minimum, in order that the rent 
charged against each might not be 
unduly burdensome. 


The Agency Plan 
the agency 
plan one member described it as an in- 
telligent control of price through the 
rule of reason applied to competitive 
Experience already had with 
the agency plan indicated that the ma- 
terials affected were at once taken out 
of the hands of the price cutters. 
There was general approval of the 


In discussing selling 


articles. 


plan, providing the resale prices 
showed a sufficient margin of profit. 
There was frank discussion of the 


ditheulty brought about on the part of 
first hands by the selling to New York 
offices of retailer groups, of goods 
which had been put upon the agency 
basis. Also the fact that in rare in- 
members had reports of 
cut prices on agency goods was men- 
tioned. It was generally agreed that 
the houses on the primary market of- 
fering the agency plan on certain lines 
faith, but that 
they could not always control custom- 
ers who would not live up to the agree- 
ment. \ny such difficulty, it was 
agreed, would be short lived as the 
houses who cut price would be elim- 
inated as rapidly as they became defi- 
nitely known. 


stances met 


were acting in good 


Discuss Means for Profit 

In discussing the matter of profit 
in the dress goods departments it was 
advocated that buyers be careful in 
placing repeat orders until they knew 
they were jutified. It must be remem- 
bered, one member pointed out, that 
the goods are still in existence when 
sold to retailers and only when the re- 
tailer has moved them on to the con- 
sumer is there a definite basis set for 
expanding commitments and produc- 
tion. 

The executive of one house told of 
his plan for covering inventory losses 
on obsolete goods, by setting off each 
month % of 1% in each department 
against the annual or semi-annual in- 
ventory write-off. It was stressed that 
the recording of monthly profits with- 
out recognition of the inventory loss 
on obsolete goods gave a false basis 
through the year and often a disap- 
pointment when the final year’s busi- 
ness was checked. The matter of tak- 
ing inventory on the basis of value for 
which the goods may be sold, instead 
of at cost, was discussed in relation 
to its effect on fire insurance, but no 
conclusion was reached. 


Sales Loss vs. Inventory Loss 

In principle it was agreed that tak- 
ing a sales loss on obsolete goods was 
better than taking an inventory loss. 
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“Sell at a small loss during the sea- 
son,” said one executive, “rather than 
guess for an inventory loss and make 
a sale later on at perhaps even a 
greater loss than expected.” The hope 
that demand for particular fancy 
goods might come back again in fol- 
lowing seasons regarded as a 
siren call which led many houses to 
take greater losses on goods carried 


was 


over than necessary had they sold 
their goods in their season. It was 
also advocated that a standard turn- 


over be established of say five times 
annually, which will keep goods from 
sleeping. 

One member asked how profits can 
be made when some of your competi- 
tors by widely advertising price cuts, 
A majority 
of opinion was that the price cutters 
should be let 


set your prices for you. 


house 
run its business according to the price 
basis which best suited it. 


alone, and each 


Mill Missionaries 
The question of missionary work 
done by mill representatives was dis- 
cussed and approved where the lines 
meritorious. Executives said 
the plan worked best when their sales- 
men were credited with the sales 
made by the missionaries in their 
and when the goods were 


were 


territories, 
not sold on a price inducement. Some 
houses, however, have been persuaded 
to stock competitive lines because of 
the activity of the mill’s missionary 
who gets orders in the jobbers’ terri- 
tory and turns them over to him. Sev- 
eral executives expressed the belief 
that the missionary work cost the mill 
more than it was worth. The conclu- 
sion was that the jobber must decide 
whether his organization wants to 
back the introduction of the partic- 
ular article into his territory. 

In discussing seasonal showings by 
manufacturers it was said that many 
times the supplementary offerings 
made the buyers feel they should not 
have bought so freely at the initial 
showing. The best policy was _ re- 
garded to be taking a little of every- 
thing, inasmuch as there was no abso- 
lute what styles 
would ultimately prove the best sellers. 
It was advocated that stocks be kept 
liquid and that the house always be 
in a position to buy. 

Following the discussion of sched- 
uled subjects, one or two questions 
were put by members to the group. 
One man had had trouble in receiving 
his pieces of certain 57%c goods in 
two or three lengths to the piece, and 
he asked whether others had had sim- 
ilar experience and what was the best 
thing to do. The experience was not 
a general one, but the advice given 


knowledge as to 


him was to return the goods to the 
seller. 
Another question concerned what 


was considered a reasonable variation 
between book inventory and the actual 
physical inventory of stock. The ex- 
perience of members varied rather 
widely, depending in some cases upon 
the methods used for keeping ac- 
counts, but it was agreed that a 1 to 
2% variation might be considered as 
representing fairly ac- 
counting. 


accurate 
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Knit Goods Men Hear Plans 


(Continued from page 31) 


expressed the belief that the whole- 
saler must perforce change merchan- 
dising ideas and especially on account 
of change in climatic conditions, he 
argued that retailers should change 
methods. The latter trade has 
laid a great deal of emphasis on Jan- 
uary sales, but with practically no cold 
weather until January these 
have not been the factor in business 
which they have been in the past. 
Manufacturing 





their 


sales 


declared 
Mr. Stevens, are less than a year ago, 
but still, he said, there is too much 
over-production and the efforts of the 
wholesaler should be directed toward 
encouraging the manufacturer to con- 
tinue the policy of reduced output. 
With regard to the outlook the speak- 
er’s prediction was that 1928 presented 
none too a picture. As far as 
underwear is concerned, he predicted 
the first six months should be fair, 
but that on account of stocks carried 
over by the retailer on heavy-weight 
goods, the second half of the year 
does not present the same possibilities. 
Sweaters have been better than in 
several years and the outlook for fu 
ture bookings is good, while hosiery 
should but 
On account 
of the chain stores and the direct sell- 
ers, the 
strenuous 


activities, 


rosy 


experience a moderate, 


satisfactory, distribution. 
wholesalers must 
consistent 


recognize 
need of a and 
fight for their position. 
President Stevens explained that 
the primary cause for the meeting was 
to give an opportunity to explain the 
details regarding the 
the order 
that these might be presented from an 
authoritative standpoint, he intro 
duced W. M. G. Howse, of the John 
ston & Larimer Dry Goods Co. 
Wichita, Kan., president of the Na 


tional Wholesale Dry Goods Ass’n. 


organization of 


national association. In 


’ 


New Organization Planned 

President Howse gave a detailed, 
but graphic, description of the work 
of the committee of the two associa- 
tions which have been laboring to se 
cure a Director General of the organ 
ization now in the process of forma- 
tion his organization is to be 
as Wholesale Dry Goods As 
sociation of the United States. It was 
the committee's belief, he declared that 
it was up to find 
who should be to the wholesalers what 


Walker D the 


manutacturers, and it was up to 


known 


them to someone 


Hines is to cotton 
the 
1 
members 
their 


situation 


of the association to protect 
rights as economic factors in the 
This he believed would be 
done and in view oft the possibilities in 
that 


: : 
iolesaler is brighter 


this direction, he declared the 
outlook for the wl 
at the present time than for 35 years. 

Vlans for a meeting in St. Louis to 
be held in 
for the year’s activities would be out- 
lined, were detailed. Che speaker 
stressed the value of regional confer- 


\pril, at which a program 


ences and gave these as his reason for 
believing that the Southern Associa- 
tion had functioned more successfully 
than the National. He felt this idea 
should be carried out in the amalga- 
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mated organization and expressed 
himself as certain that under the new 
organization the wholesaler had an 
opportunity of developing collectively 
in a way that was never possible in 
the past. 

Supplementing the remarks of 
President the chair called 
upon Clarence G. King, president of 
the Southern Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association. Mr. King was loud in 
his appreciation of the benefits to be 
derived from the cooperation of the 
He outlined the 
manner in which the group organiza- 
tion in the Southern Association had 
functioned. Each of the seven south- 
ern units, he said, had a chairman, 
a vice-chairman and a secretary. They 
were given an opportunity to express 
intimate views and to local 
conditions of benefit to all concerned. 
He believed the new organization 
would find these group meetings most 
beneficial. He also bespoke the alle- 
giance of the various divisions of the 
association to the new 


eral, Alvin E. 


Howse, 


two organizations. 


discuss 


Director Gen- 
Dodd, whose views on 
distribution as the head of the Dis- 
tribution Department of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, were entitled, 
he said, to the respect of all. 


Importance of Distribution 
On this subject, S. M. Bond of the 
Root & McBride Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
his chairman of the 
Distribution. He out 
lined the reasons for selecting a 


rave report as 


Committee on 
new 
Director General, declaring that the 


officials believed someone should be 


chosen who knew the subject 
thoroughly. He also cautioned against 
criticism that the new movement 


would not progress fast enough. He 
believed it was undesirable to go too 
fast and that should be taken 
on each separate step that was made. 
\bove all he felt that action should 
be of a collective nature and that if 


care 


there were cooperation on the part of 
all the members, the wholesale as 
sociation would accomplish more in 
the next year than it has done in all 
the years of its existence. 

Speaking on the concrete subject of 
distribution, Mr. Bond gave it as his 
opinion that the manufacturer was as 
deeply concerned about distribution as 
about production. The question of 
limiting production was important, he 
said, to all factors in tl 
dustry. The pro 


ducts can be distributed in an orderl\ 


ie textile in 
method by which 
ae : Sarees mens gaat 
lashion is ot general concern, 
cially he 


not 


| spe 


believed that responsibility 
end either with the 
: 


, 1 Ree 1 
he wholesaler W 


1 
adoes 


manu 


facturer or t en he has 


sold his merchandise, but that on the 
other hand, it really begins at that 
point It is incumbent upon both 
manufacturer and wholesaler to see 


that his goods flow freely through the 
Unless the 
the 
wholesaler recognizes his responsibil- 
ity in this matter, he will make a fail- 
ure of his business and will be elimin- 
ated from the picture. 


retailer to the consumer. 


manufacturer and especially 


In conclusion, 
Mr. Bond declared the new order of 
buying demands that warehouses of 
the distributor shall be well stocked so 


that merchandise may be distributed 
promptly to those who are responsible 
for catering to the consumer’s require- 
ments. 

Ernest C. Hall, of Clawson & Wil- 
son Co., Buffalo, N. Y., gave a re- 
port of his meeting with the Associ- 
ated Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
of America and the activities of the 
latter association to develop demand 
for knit underwear. 

It was announced by President 
Stevens it was the thought of the heads 
of the organization that present officials 
of the Wholesalers Association of Knit 
Goods Buyers should hold over until 
the meeting in St. Louis in April. 
Consequently a motion was put to this 
effect and unanimously carried. 


Report on Sweater Conditions 

Chairman E. M. Wright, of the 
Sweater Committee, reported a meet- 
ing in July with representatives of 
the outerwear selling organizations, at 
which constructive suggestions were 
made for the guidance of both manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. Mr. Wright 
reported a marked improvement in 
demand for sweaters during the year 
and that the season had closed satis- 
factorily with a better outlook for the 
future. Owing to delayed buying, he 
declared mills had found difficulty in 
making deliveries, in accordance with 
the buyer’s needs. As a consequence, 
he believed there should be greater 
anticipation on the part of the whole- 
saler in placing orders, on the ground 
that ordering would give the 
manufacturer an opportunity to 
satisfy the wholesaler and an equal 
opportunity to the latter to operate 
profitably with the retailer. 

He explained the handicap with 
which the wholesaler is confronted in 
the wide variety of styles in this divi- 
sion of the market and expressed it 
as his belief that if manufacturers 
and distributors could get together and 
decide on styles and stick to them 
everyone would be satisfied. As it 1s, 
he stated, buyers are confused and 
their operations uncertain. As far as 
specific demand was concerned, Mr. 
Bond declared that shakers, sport coats 
and pullovers were the most promi- 


early 


nent articles in the sweater line. 


Seller Outlines Underwear Status 

A. C. Port, sales manager of the 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., was invited by Presi- 
dent Stevens to give his opinion as to 
conditions in underwear and the out- 
look. Mr. Port declared that the ad- 
vance on underwear had been much 
less than the amount justified by the 
Last year cot- 
ton ribbed goods opened lower than 
the trade generally expected, he said, 
and whereas the cost of cotton and of 
varn justified a decided increase for 
1928, the quotations recently made are 
in no sense commensurate with this 
increased cost. 

Mr. Port also expressed it as his be- 
lief that the decision of the whole- 
salers to form a single national associ- 
ation was the most constructive thing 
they have ever done. Nothing, he 


increase in cotton. 


said, is so hard to absorb as new ideas. 
Undoubtedly, certain of the plans out- 
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lined for the new organization will 
appear radical, not only to executives 
but especially to salesmen whose in- 
ability to adapt themselves to new 
ideas is generally recognized. He 
felt that these new methods meant 
much both to manufacturers and to 
wholesalers themselves, and speaking 
for manufacturers, he believed that 
they were all very much interested in 


the new life which is evident in the 


wholesale dry goods field. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Butler Br 
New York, was asked to express his 
opinion regarding the possibility of 
styles in the sweater market. In an- 
swer Mr. Buchanan freely admitted 
his inability as a prophet, declaring 
that the retailer is becoming more and 
more conscious of the style trend and 
that sweaters are fast approaching 
the status of dresses, coats, etc., where 
the problem of style has a most im- 
portant part. He reiterated the opin- 
ion that if the market could be 
standardized and certain types of 
sweaters selected as the logical things 
to buy, it would be of benefit to all 
concerned. The opinion was also ex- 
pressed that it was highly desirable to 
watch style trends and color schemes 
in connection with high school and 
college demand. 


Director Dodd Presented 

At the luncheon following imme- 
diately after the morning session, 1)i- 
rector General Dodd, the selection for 
head of the combined associations, was 
presented to the knit goods buyers by 
President Howse of the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association. Mr. Dodd 
impressed his hearers as thoroughly 
conversant with the subject of dis- 
tribution and in a clean-cut, terse 
manner outlined in a few words some 
of the outstanding features which 
would have to be considered by the 
new organization. He declared in no 
uncertain way that one of the princi- 
pal handicaps of the wholesaler to- 
day is his lack of facts, which he be- 
lieved would have to be remedied be- 
fore any definite improvement could 
be accomplished. Also, he stated, that 
change of conditions has led to the 
formation of diverse opinions with 
little to support them; also the airing 
of a great many grievances. These 
constitute problems in trade relations 
which must be solved and in their 
solution there will be the endeavor to 
do away with much of the friction 
that now exists. Mr. Dodd declared 
that no individual or a 
group of individuals could accomplish 
satisfactory results, and that the only 
hope in the situation lay in the collec- 
tive action of the entire group. 
by such can the 
forces in existence be dealt with. 

Mr. Dodd paid a graceful tribute to 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, declar- 
ing that the work which had _ been 
done by that organization to reduce 
production was the most wonderful 
thing that he knew of in 
economic activity. In spite of the 
anti-trust laws, collective action had 
been taken with regard to a curtail- 
ment of output, which was entirely 
legal and met with the approval of 
Government authorities. 
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Confer to Minimize Shrinkage in Men’s Summer 


Weight Suits When Washed 


Laundry-Owners, Retailers and Mill Men 
Represented on Permanent Joint Committee 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 
ANUFACTURERS of wash 
clothing fabrics and tropical 
worsteds participated in the 
drafting of a program rec- 

ommending measures to minimize 
shrinkage of fabrics used in the manu- 
facture of men’s wash suits, at a meet- 
ing in Washington on Jan. 12 and 13 
of a joint committee of the manufac- 
turing, merchandising and mainten- 
ance groups. Specific recommenda- 
tiot's were made by the committee for 
the guidance of each group in coping 
with shrinkage problems and the com- 
mittee also advocated establishment of 
a permanent joint committee to carry 
forward research leading to the 
formulation of standards of practice 
recommended for adoption in the 
manufacture, sale and maintenance of 
wash suit fabrics and clothing. 


Outline Program 

The program outlined by the com- 
mittee for immediate consideration 
and execution provides, in general, 
that all wash suit fabrics shall be pre- 
shrunk by the mill and thereafter 
shrunk by the wash suit manufac- 
turer; that a pocket slip shall accom- 
pany each suit stating precautions to 
be taken in laundering and cleaning ; 
that the retailer shall select merchan- 
dise which is made according to ap- 
proved methods and take care in fitting 
the customer to allow for reasonable 
take-up; that if shrinkage does occur 
the cleaner or laundry owner and the 
retailer, cooperatively, shall undertake 
to stretch the suit back to size; that 
the laundryowners and dry cleaners 
shall adopt a uniform method for 
cleaning and laundering wash suits; 
ind that they shall take every precau- 
tion to press wash suits properly. 

The general recommendations of the 
conference provide for the establish- 
ment of the permanent joint com- 
mittee, to be known as the Joint Com- 
mittee on Manufacture and Mainten- 
ance of Men’s Summer Clothing. The 
permanent committee will be ap- 
pointed by Charles E. Wry, executive 
director of the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers; 
\\. E. Fitch, vice-president and gen- 
ral manager of the Laundryowners’s 
National Association and William S. 
Nutter vice-president of the Goodall 
Vorsted Co., which compose the com- 
ittee on organization. 


Fabric Identification 

The conference recommended that 
the joint committee shall give first 

sideration to devising some means 
of fabric identification; and that the 
committee also shall work out a plan 
to settle disputes and remove abuses 
that may occur in the production, sale 
and maintenance of wash clothing. 





Although primarily concerned with 
wash fabrics and clothing, the con- 
ference recognized that shrinkage also 
is common to tropicals, gabardines, 
flannels, cashmeres and worsteds, and 
adopted a_ resolution urging dry 
cleaners and laundryowners never to 
wash or wet-clean a garment largely 
composed of wool without first advis- 
ing the customer that the fabric may 
shrink and warn him that wet-clean- 
ing will be done only at the owner’s 
risk. 

The program for the handling of 
wash fabrics and clothing that is now 
under way had its inception when Mr. 
Wry, of the NARCF, invited all in- 
terested groups to attend a meeting in 
Washington on Nov. 21. Following 
an exhaustive discussion of the shrink- 
age problem from all points of view 
at that meeting a committee represen- 
tative of all groups was appointed. 
When this committee met in Washing- 
ton on Jan. 12 and 13, its several mem- 
bers presented reports of the group he 
represented. A general discussion of 
these reports led up to the program 
as finally drafted by a subcommittee 
and approved by the committee as a 
whole. 

Great interest was evinced by the 
conference in identification of 
to the retailer and the consumer. 
‘Representatives of all groups were 
present—the mill men, the suit manu- 
facturers, the retailers, and laundry- 
owners and cleaners, expressed them- 
selves in favor of such a proposition. 
It was urged that the permanent com- 
mittee should study means whereby 
this could best be accomplished. The 
sentiment of the conference was that 
if the manufacturers of the fabrics 
are known, it will induce them to put 
out the best product that they know 
how, create good will in the trade and 
increase the measure of consumer 
satisfaction. 


fabric 


Attendants at Conference 
W. A. Johnson, of Galveston, 
former president of the Laundry- 
owners National Association, presided 
and the following were present at the 
meeting : 


Representing Textile Manufacturers 


Ralph T. Wilson, Lorraine Mfg. Co., New York 
City. 

William S Nutter, vice-president, Goodall 
Worsted Co., Sanford, Maine 

Alfred C. Gaunt, Merrimac Mills, Methuen, 
Mass. 

Representing the Manufacturers of Wash 

Suits 

Norman M. Cohen, Cohen, Goldman & Co., 
New York City. 

Martin E. Popkin, research director, J 


Schoeneman, Inc., Baltimore; and the Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers Research Board. 

Joseph Haspel, Haspel Brothers, New Orleans; 
and representing the following manufacturers 
of wash clothing in New Orleans; Tropical 
Clothing Mfg. Co.; Arthur H. Katten & Co., 
Famous Sternbergh Co., Leon Godchaux 
Clothing Co., A. Solomon and Joseph Cahn 
Mfg. Co. 


Representing the Retailers 


Charles E. Wry, executive director, National 


Association of Retail Clothiers & Furnishers. 
L. Goldheim, Goldheim’s, Washington, D. C 
Ralph Blach, Birmingham, Alabama. 
1. Tom Malone, New Orleans 
farold Young, Washington, 
Dry Goods Association. 
George C. Pratt, Woodward & Lathrop, Wash- 
ington; and National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 


I 
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National Retail 


Representing the Laundryowners 
W. A. Johnson, Model Laundry & Dye Works, 
Inc., Galveston. 
W. E. Fitch, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Laundryowners’ National Association. 
A. W. Solomon, New E. and W. 
Savannah, Ga. 

W. G. Conover, president, Laundryowners’ Na- 
tional Association, Philadelphia. 

George H. Johnson, research fellow of Laundry- 
owners’ National Association, Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh. 


Laundry, 


Representing the Dry Cleaners 
Frank Stutz, National Association of Dyers & 
Cleaners, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
Moses H. Goldman, National Association In- 
= of Dyeing and Cleaning, Silver Spring, 
aid. 


Representing the U. S. Department of 
Commerce 


C._ W. Schoffstall, chief, Textile Division, 
Bureau of Standards. 
D. J. DeLagrave, Textile Maintenance Section, 


Textile Division, Bureau of 
Domestic Commerce. 


Foreign and 

No representative of the linen piece 
goods importers was present at the 
meeting. A letter from Peter 
lletcher, president of Lamb, Finlay & 
Co., New York, presented the views 
ot Robert McBratney & Co., Wil- 
merding & Bissett, and Lamb, Finlay 
& Co., all of New York. 


Committee’s Recommendations 


The report of the recommendations 
of the committee follows: 


Recommendations to Wash Fabric 
Manufacturers and Linen Im- 
porters 


1. We recommend that wash fabric 
manufacturers and importers of wash 
suit materials make exhaustive tests 
under actual wearing and laundering 
conditions of any fabric that they may 
offer to the trade to be used for wash 
suits. Information regarding these 
tests shall be made available to manu- 
facturers of wash clothing and to re- 
tailers. 


2. We recommend that mills pre- 
shrink all wash suit fabrics before de- 
livering them to wash suit manufac- 
turers. If traces of free chlorine are 
found to be present in bleached ma- 
terials, the goods shall be dechlori- 
nated previous to shrinking. 


3. We recommend that manu fac- 
turers do not under any condition 
offer as wash suit fabrics any that 
will not reasonably withstand water- 


washing conditions, as prescribed by 
the Laundryowners National Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners. 

4. We recommend that all groups 
including clothing manufacturers, re- 
tailers, dry cleaners and laundry- 
owners shall at all times be ready to 
cooperate with cloth manufacturers 


and importers when conducting such 
tests. 


Recommendations to Wash Suit 
Manufacturers 


1. We recommend that in so far as 
it is practical, wash suit manufac- 
turers work toward the final adoption 
of an approved and thorough method 
of preshrinking and manufacture that 
will reduce to a minimum the later 
shrinkage that occurs during launder- 
ing and cleaning. 


2. We recommend that there be 
placed in the pocket of each wash 
suit a printed slip giving salient pre- 
cautions to be taken during launder- 
ing and cleaning; and further, recom- 
mending that the formulas used shall 
be those recommended and approved 
by the National Association of Dyers 
and Cleaners and the Laundryowners’ 
National Association. This washing 
method shall be endorsed by all groups 
represented at this Conference. If the 
garment is laundered at home, we 
further recommend the following pre- 
cautions; 

Do not, etc 

(Text of pocket slip to be prepared 
later. ) 

This information shall be made im- 
mediately available to manufacturers 
of wash clothing and to retailers. 

3. We recommend that manufac- 
turers of wash suits subject to actual 
cleaning or laundering serviceability 
tests any fabrics they intend to use 
for trimmings, linings, findings, etc., 
and furthermore, that only such ma- 
terials be used for these purposes as 
will withstand actual laundering or 
cleaning conditions as recommended. 


4. We recommend that only such 
colored trimmings and threads be used 
in the manufacture of wash suits that 
will withstand recommended launder- 
ing or cleaning processes. 

5. We recommend that manufac- 
turers leave adequate outlets at seams 
to previde for takeup due to reason- 
able shrinkage. 


Recommendations to the Retailer 

1. We suggest that if retailers buy 
and sell only such wash suits as are 
made and treated in accordance with 
approved methods, they will have a 
minimum amount of trouble. 

2. We recommend that retailers di- 
rect the attention of the consumer to 
the pocket slips containing directions 
on how to clean or launder wash suits. 

3. We recommend that the retailer 
use every precaution in fitting the cus- 
tomer so as to allow for reasonable 
takeup. 


4. We recommend that if shrinkage 
does occur an attempt shall be made 
cooperatively by the cleaner and laun- 
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dryowner and retailer to stretch the 
suit back to size. 


Recommendations to Laundry Own- 
ers and Dry Cleaners 

1. We that laundry 

owners and dry cleaners adopt a uni- 

form method tor cleaning and laun- 

dering wash suits and that when such 

a method is accepted all groups in this 


recommend 


conference should cooperate in giving 
publicity to this method of handling. 
2. We recommend that laundryown- 
ers and dry cleaners take every pre- 
caution to properly press wash suits, 
taking suitable measurements before 
laundering and finishing to those meas- 
urements as nearly as it is possible. 


General Resolution 


WHEREAS there stains 


that cannot be removed by dry clean- 


are many 
ing methods and which therefore, must 
be removed by water cleaning methods, 
and, 

WHEREAS such fabrics as tropicals, 
gabardines, flannels, cassimeres, and 
worsteds often shrink 


wet-cleaned : 


when wet- 


brushed or 

It IS RECOMMENDED AND URGED that 
dry cleaners and laundry owners 
should never attempt to wash or wet 
clean a garment largely composed of 
wool without first advising their pat- 
ron that such a may shrink 
the fabric, and warn them that wet- 
cleaning will be only at the 
owner's risk. 

We RECOMMEND that the Laundry- 
owners’ National Association and the 
National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners shall so notify each of their 
members, recommending that the above 
precaution be taken in order to mini- 
mize such complaints as they confront 
the merchant. 

WE ALSO RECOMMEND that retailers 
when selling suits made of such ma- 
terials shall advise customers that for 


process 


cc me 


best results in cleaning, such garments 
should be dry cleaned. 


General Recommendations 

WE RECOMMEND that there shall be 
established a permanent joint commit- 
tee consisting of one member to be ap- 
pointed by each group represented at 
this conference, increased by represen 
tatives of any other may 
have interest in wash suit problems, 
each representative to be appointed by 
the recognized and dominant associa- 
tion of its feld. Wherever the dom- 
inant association of 


groups as 


its field declines 
representative to this 
permanent committee 
may select a representative to act as 
is counsellor on 
that 
mittee 


to appoint a 
committee the 
matters affecting 
In addition, this com- 
call into counsel at any 
time technical advisers, representatives 


division. 
may 


of Government bureaus or 


other 
scientific aid that they may require in 


furthering their work 


any 


It shall be the province and duty 
of this committee to devise ways and 
means of conducting research leading 
to recommendations of standard meth- 
ods of practice dealing with present 
and future problems concerning the 
manufacture, sale and maintenance of 
wash 


suit fabrics and clothing 
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The recommendations offered herein 
and such future recommendations as 
may come from the permanent com- 
mittee shall be referred to the respec- 
tive associations represented in the 
conference for their acceptance and 
endorsement. Each association shall 
then devote its best efforts toward se- 
curing general acceptance of the rec- 
ommendations as approved. 

It shall be one of the first duties of 
the permanent committee to devise a 
plan whereby wash garments made in 
accordance with recommendations 
herein or later adopted shall be identi- 
fied to the retailer and the consumer. 

It shall be the further duty of this 
committee to devise a method or plan 
to settle and correct its disputes, mis- 
understandings, and flagrant abuses 
that may occur in the production, sale, 
and maintenance of wash clothing. 

The representatives to this commit- 
tee shall be appointed at the earliest 
possible date and shall hold the first 
meeting as soon as possible thereafter 
to organize and select officers and 
thereafter they will meet at the call of 
their chairman. 

No recommendation shall be adopted 
by the permanent committee that is 
not agreed upon unanimously. 


We recommend that the chairman 
of the present conference appoint 
three members to a temporary com- 


mittee on organization whose duty it 
shall be to carry out the formation of 
the permanent 
mended above. 


committee recom- 


Further Conferences on New 


Bedford Tax Reductions 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Further con- 
ferences have been held this week be- 
tween the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation of New Bedford and the 
Board of Assessors relative to reduc- 
tion of mill valuations. A proposal 
regarding these reductions was sub- 
mitted by the manufacturers, and it 
will be taken under consideration by 
the assessors. Joseph H. Handford, 
chairman of the assessors, said that 
the terms of the proposal could not be 
revealed at this time. 

“It will probably be some time be- 
fore we will be ready to give our 
answer on the matter,” said Mr. Hand- 
ford, who added that more conferences 
would no doubt be held. 

“We have nothing to say at present,” 
said Andrew Raeburn, secretary of the 
association. 

Joseph T. Kenney attended the most 
recent conference as associate counsel 
of Philip Nichols of Boston, repre- 
senting the manufacturers. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Kenney, Mr. Nichols, and 
Mr. Raeburn, those attending the con- 
ference held this week were John B. 
Strongman, Frank I. Neild and John 
Sullivan for the manufacturers. 

Alfred Wolstenholme & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., spinners of worsted 
and worsted merino yarns, 24th St., & 
\llegheny <Ave., have awarded con- 
tract for the erection of a dye-house 
to Turner Const. Co., 1701 Walnut St. 
New building will cost $15,000 without 
equipment and will be located at 
Ave., Fox St 


\llegheny east of 


Large Gathering of So. N. E. 
Textile Club Members 


The 132nd dinner and meeting of 
the Southern New England Textile 
Club, held last Saturday at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, R. I., at- 
tracted an attendance of over 200 
members and guests. Undoubtedly 
the large attendance was stimulated 
partially by the fact that no meeting 
had been held since last September, 
and by the additional fact that the 
next meeting will not be held until 
March 24, the latter at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, with a program to 
be announced later. 

An unusually interesting and attrac- 
tive program was provided at last 
Saturday’s meeting, a concert being 
given in the lobby prior to the dinner 
by the Biltmore orchestra, and also 
during the dinner. Jock Harris, a 
professional entertainer from New 
York City, also presented a Scotch 
program of stories and songs, the 
latter with concertina accompaniment. 
President John F. Reardon presided, 
and the only speaker was Hon. Harry 
R. Lewis, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture for Rhode Island and chairman 
of the Agricultural Commission of 
the New England Council, who gave 
an interesting review of a trip 
through Canada from the Maritime 
provinces to British Columbia, with 
particular reference to agricultural 
conditions, 


Southern Carders to 
Duties as Overseers 

The Carders’ Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association will hold its 
meeting at the Jefferson Hotel, Colum- 
bia, S. C., Wednesday, Jan. 25. 


Discuss 


The meeting will be called to order 
at 10 o'clock, Wednesday morning by 
J. O. Corn, superintendent, Hampton 
Department, Pacific Mills, who is also 
chairman of the Carders’ Division. 

Mr. Corn states that this meeting 
will differ from the recent meetings 
this Division has held, in that the dis- 
cussion will not be technical as in the 


past. 
The subject for discussion at this 
meeting will be: “What Are My 


Duties as an Overseer.” 


This subject, Mr. Corn states should 
be of considerable interest to all over- 
seers as well as superintendents be- 
cause there are so many things which 
are required of operating executives 
outside of the technicalities which go 
to make successful overseers and sup- 
erintendents. 

Mr. Corn wishes everyone to come 
prepared to discuss this question fully, 
and he assures them that if they will 
come prepared everyone attending the 
meeting will leave a better operating 
executive than he was before. Mr. 
Corn’s extensive experience makes 
him well fitted to lead this discussion. 


Henry Ford Said to Oppose 
Proposal to Cut Cotton Acreage 
New Orveans, La.—Henry Ford, 


among other large users of raw cot- 
ton, was not overlooked when the 
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meeting here, was called by the Ameri 
can Cotton Association. 

He received a notice outlining the 
plan to control cotton surpluses an 
to reduce acreage. The reply from his 
secretary, was that Mr. Ford did not 
look with favor on the proposal, and 
if it was put through too successfully, 
making the price of cotton too high 
Mr. Ford would cease to be a pur 
chaser. 

W. S. Wannamaker, of Orange 
burg, S. C., president of the associa- 
tion, had written Mr. Ford in detai! 
on the purpose of the move, but be- 
cause of lack of time the motor ca: 
manufacturer was unable to reply in 
detail. 


Textile Men Address Farmers 


Through Radio Course 

ATLANTA, Ga.—How North Caro- 
lina farmers are producing suitable 
varieties of cotton for the textile mills 
of the Southeast and the growing oi 
these cottons by community effort, 
was explained by Dr. R. Y. Winters, 
of State College, in two lectures dur- 
ing the second annual radio farmers’ 
short course conducted by Station 
WSB, Atlanta, during the two weeks 
Jan. 2-14. 

The first lecture by Dr. Winters 
was “Types of Cotton That Ful- 
fill Southeastern Mill Requirements.” 
The second was “Cotton Produc- 
tion on a Community Basis.” Dr. 
Winters gave some results of the re- 
search work with cotton done under 
his direction as head of the agricul- 
tural experiment station of State 
College. 

George S. Harris, 
the Exposition Mills, Atlanta, and 
H. O. Lovvorn, manager of the 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., were 
also two of the speakers over the 
radio in the Radio Farmers’ Short 
Course being offered by the Sears- 
Roebuck Agricultural Foundation. 

Mr. Harris spoke Tuesday of last 
week, taking as his subject “The 
Kind of Cotton Southeastern Mills 
Require” and stressing the importance 
of producing cotton of at least one- 
inch staple instead of the familiar 
half and half varieties. Mr. Lovvorn 
spoke Wednesday night on_ the 
subject of “Introducing and Grow- 
ing Good Cotton on a Community 
Basis.” He advocated the selection of 
one variety of cotton and the growing 
of only this variety in the community; 
as a means of raising the standard of 
the cotton and bringing in greater re- 
turns to the cotton farmer. 

Both addresses were given over the 
broadcasting station of WSB, the At- 
lanta Journal, and both reflected the 
interest and efforts of the textile 
manufacturers of the State in helping 
farmers to produce the cotton most 
needed by the textile mills. 


Hardwick, Magee Co., Archibald 
Holmes & Sons, Thomas Develin, J]: 
Model Mills Co., H. G. Fetterolf C 
Pollock-Huston Co., Inc., and Barr) 
more Seamless Wiltons, Inc., all o! 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Breslin Bros 
Gloucester, N. J., manufacturers 0! 
wilton carpets, have announced a Tr 


president of 


duction of 10% in wages. 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Moderately Firm Market in Silk, but 





early December, have firmed up during 
the past few weeks. The statistical position 
has improved further in several respects, and, 
although there is an element of artificial support 
in the Japanese markets, there are definite signs 


R= silk prices, having passed bottom in 


of improvement, Curtailed stocks, and relatively 
less silk imported than consumed in the fourth 
quarter, are conditions which help to stabilize 
the raw price situation. Higher raw silk prices 
will depend on the working out of a better sup- 
ply and demand adjustment. 


The manufacturing situation is in fairly good 
balance. At least some maladjustments which 
usually precede a decline are lacking. Conditions 
now show improvement compared with a year 
ago when spindles were out of line with loom 
activity, but lately sales have declined while 
production has not. 

In spite of some improvement in the statistical 
position of raw silk, the demand for silk textiles is 
still uncertain and there remains much ground to 


cover before a satisfactory profit situation can be 
attained. 


Factors Tending to Support the Price of 
Raw Silk 


The factors tending to support the price of 
raw silk are: 

(1) A substantia! decline in the total stocks 
of raw silk here and at Yokohama that has been 
more than usual for the season. Though the 
stocks are still large, this decline indicates im- 
provement at one of the weakest spots in the 
raw silk situation. An increase in machinery 
activity has helped to reduce a *. malenpeeheet ot 
some duration. 

(2) Sales of silk at New York in November 
showed a continuation of the October gain and 
almost attained the August peak. Sales were 
nearly as large as a year ago and in better rela- 
tionship with machinery activity than at that time. 
(Reports indicate a less favorable showing in 
December. ) 


(3) Japanese reelers have agreed to curtail 
their output. 

(4) During the last quarter of 1927, the rela- 
tionship of imports to deliveries was the most 
favorable in several years. 


(5.) Silk is still the cheapest textile material, 
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INDEX 


Per cent. of available machine hours operated (Silk Association of America). 
Wholesale sales of silk (N. Y.) adjusted for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal 
Average 1922-1925 = 100 for all indexes. 


Reserve Bank). 
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Supply Situation is Easy, Says Dr. Haney 


both relatively to cotton and wool and to the 
general price level. The rise in wool prices has 
put silk in a still more favorable position. 


Factors Tending to Weaken the Price of 
Raw Silk 

(1) The stability in raw silk prices is artificial. 

At the end of December, about 9,000 bales were 

held by the Japanese syndicate. Were this 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis 

Haney, Director, New York University, Bust 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 


clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly fore: 
casts and generally apply to a time two or three 
months ahead. The Analyst is based on statisti- 
cal data and does not reflect temporary trade 
sentiment. 


SUMMARY —SILK 


1. The statistical position of silk has 
strengthened in several respects and the 
indications are for a moderately firm 
market. The supply situation is so easy, 
however, that any advances which might 
occur would tend to bring out offerings. 

2. The demand for silk textiles is 
holding up fairly well, but irregularity 
seems to be most likely for a month or 


two. 


amount added to stocks, the latter would appear 
less favorable. Any advance in the price of raw 
silk would tend to bring out offerings. 

(2) Machinery activity is below that of a 
year ago. 

(3) Stocks of raw silk at New York increased 
in December and were 2% greater than a year 
ago. The increase is not great, but stocks were 
large at the beginning of 1927. 

(4) Loom activity has been large relatively 
to sales of silk at wholesale during the greater 
part of 1927 

(5) The sustained tendency for deliveries to 
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run high compared with spindle activity suggests 
that manufacturers are well covered. 

(6) Department store sales of silks and velvets 
in the United States in November were 6.5% 
below those of a year ago. (This, however, may 
be due to lower prices.) Wholesale sales fell off 
in December. 

The conclusion from the foregoing analysis is 
that the statistical position has been strengthened 
in several ways, chiefly on the supply side. Fac- 
It will take 
several months to rectify fully the raw silk 
situation. 


tors of weakness are still numerous. 


The growing production of 
increased competition in 1928. 
Statistical Position Stronger 
The outstanding feature in the statistical posi 
tion of raw silk is the relative decrease in im- 
ports during the last quarter. Not only were 
imports for the last three months of 1927 below 
the same period of 1926, but also they were 
below 1925. \|n comparison with deliveries im- 
ports are low, for in the last quarter the normal 
expectation is for the imports curve to run above 
that of deliveries. But in 1927 it failed to do so 
for the first time in our record of seven years. 

The storage in the United States, 
to the Silk Association figures, increased slightly 
in December and is now 2% greater than a year 
ago. Domestic stocks usually reach a peak in 
December or January, so that a seasonal decline 
is to be expected soon, 


rayon promises 


according 


That domestic stocks are 
not any more burdensome than a year ago is evi- 
cent from the following table based on the Silk 
Association figures: 

Dec., 1927 Nov., 1927 Dec., 1926 


(Bales) (Bales) (Bales) 
Ns a 20 Faenwues 14,828 36,650 45,119 
ESS ante 53.540 52.069 52,478 
Deliveries ............ 13,357 46,947 39,771 
% imports of deliveries 103.4% ...... 113.4% 
% stocks of deliveries. 123.5% ...... 132.0% 


Deliveries to mills during the last quarter of 
1927 were the highest for the period in seven 
years. While the low level of machinery activ- 
ity, combined with the high level of deliveries, 
raises some doubts about manufacturers’ require- 
ments of raw silk during the next few months, 
it is true that raw silk at current prices is read- 
ily taken. 


The above analysis shows that raw silk 
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Fig. 1, SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk- 


low Thursday prices of Kansai Best No. 1 (Journal of Commerce). Spindles— 


Average of high and Fig. 2 


America). 





Pounds. 
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STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales 
in storage at end of month. 
Imports, 
average (Dept. of Commerce). 
item of Silk Association figures from bales to pounds and then appiying 
the per cent. increase to preceding month. 
Deliveries—Bales, average 1921 = 100. 
Association of America). 


Average 1921=100 (Silk Association of 
Average 1921 = 100. Three months’ moving 
Last month estimated by converting each 


Factory Consumption Trend, 
Five months’ moving average (Silk 
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prices cannot move up readily until further im- 
provement has taken place in the supply situa- 
tion and until greater activity by manufacturers 
The supply situation is still too easy 


has begun 
to permit much advance. 


continues to hold at 


prices will encourage liquidation of supplies now 
For the near future, 
be expected in raw 


withheld from the market. 
therefore, irregularity may 
1 
' 


silk prices, 
| 


will probably prevent much decline 


Silk Manufacturing Further Improved 


Raw 


Machinery activity 
a fairly low level. 


but the improved statistical position 


silk prices touched bottom in late Novem- 
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ber and advanced until 
recession took place. 


ago. 
Higher ; ; ; 
Recently the price of 


but as 


lematical, 


about $4.84 per pound in December as compared 
with $4.80 in November and about 


ing a period of strength. 
decline will go further or to a new low is prob- 
stated 
that bottom was passed at the end of November. 
In view of the large supplies, however, we doubt 
that an advance such as has occurred since No- 
vember can be long sustained. 


raw silk receded, follow- ago. We 


Whether or not the 


last month we believe 


irregular. 
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mid-January, when some Wholesale sales of silk at New York increased 
Kansai Extra averaged in November to a point less than 2% under that 
in November, 1926, and allowing for lower prices 

$5.70 a year this means a larger yardage. Spindle activity in 

the same month was about 13% less than a year 


conclude that the tendency to over. 


produce that existed a year ago has now been 
partially corrected. Furthermore, loom activity 
is in better balance with spindles than a year ago. 
But a more than seasonal slump in the wholesale 
sales is indicated for December, which probably 
means that any betterment will be gradual and 
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Textile Safety Discussed 
Col. G. Edward Buxton and Charles 
H. Eames Among Speakers 

ProvipENCE, R. I.—‘‘The textile in- 
dustry has the lowest accident record 
of any of the major industries of the 
country, according to figures compiled 
by the National Industrial Conference 
_ Board,” declared Col. G. Edward Bux- 
ton, at the Rhode Island Safety Confer- 
ence in the Biltmore here on Jan. 17. 
“These statistics,” continued the Pres- 
the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, “also show that 
with the exception of packers and tan- 
ners, the textile industry had the few- 
est days lost per accident. 


ident of 


Operation 


of cotton mill machinery is classed by 
msurance companies as being among 
the less hazardous occupations 


Safety within the 


cotton mills have been most effective 


organizations 


in devising means to prevent accidents 
and in educating the workers to 
to protect themselves 
The widespread instal- 


be 
careful and 
against injury 
lation of safety devices have steadily 


dect eased 


accidents from mechanical 

causes. 
“Reports of the results of safety 
campaigns received from a number 


of cotton mills in Rhode Island, Fall 
River and New Bedford give an indi- 
cation of the work being done. One 
Kall River plant employing 700 which 
began a campaign April 1, 1926, op- 
erated 480 days without a loss time 
accident and following the break in 
that record has now gone four months 
without a loss time accident. A 
mous New 
2300, operated in June and July and 
October and November without a loss 
time accident A group of Rhode Is- 
land mills employing from 250 to 700 
have had 


fa- 
Bedford mill, employing 


no time acci- 
dents in periods during the last vear 
it trom 


persons loss 


2 to 8 months. 


Che cotton manufacturers are most 


interested in safety, first 


from the hu 


manitarian point of view, because no 


me wants to see another person in- 


jured, particularly those who may be 
in his employ. Second from the stand- 
point of cost both to the emplove and 
his employer 


“Figures which give a general idea 
the results of safety work in the 
r] 1 . 

mills have been compiled by one of the 
largest 


is to 


insurance companies over a 
five year period. They are an average 
for five years and show that from the 
operation of cotton mill machinery, in 
mills insured by the firm, there were 


only four accidents per 10,000 em- 
ployes during the course ef a year. 
[hese mishaps resulted in the loss of 
three minutes per employe per year. 
On the basis of the number of em- 
ployes covered by the insurer there 
were 0.14% accident per employe per 
year. 

“The  non-mechanical accidents, 
such as slipping on wet floors, hand- 
ling material, etc., caused nearly 66% 


of the accidents while mechanical 
causes were responsible for about 
34%.” 

Col. Buxton was chairman at the 


luncheon held at the Biltmore where 
the conference opened in the morning. 
Other speakers included: Luther B. 
Burlingame, president of the Provi- 
dence Safety Council, who presided; 
Lieut. Gov. Norman S. Case who wel- 
comed the gathering and Charles H. 
Eames, president of the Lowell Tex- 
tile School. 

President Eames of Lowell Textile 
School in discussing safety in indus- 
trial plants said in part: “Through 
the application of scientific laws and 
the use of scientific methods of study 
we are able to improve machinery so 
that the human element which enters 
into the manipulation of the material 
in process is reduced and the danger 
from accident minimized. It is with 
this phase of the problem of accident 
prevention that technical education is 
most concerned and in which it can 
of greatest service. The accident 
prevention committees are the eyes for 
the management to seek out the 
sources of danger and they are able 
through the aid of a technical trained 
engineer to devise the means of elim- 
ination or correction.” 


be 


Philadelphia Textile 
Assn. Recovers Stolen 
PHILADELPHIA.—Owner of 


Mfrs. 
Goods 


a small 


drapery store was held last week in 
$25,000 worth of stolen lace cur- 
$5,000 bail on a charge of receiving 


ins \ shipping clerk in the John 


Bromley & Sons, Inc., plant confessed 


that he stole the curtains from this 
company and sold them to the store 
owner for less than $6,000.  Investi- 
gators of the Philadelphia Textile 


Manufacturers’ Association testified 
they had found more than $800 worth 
ot the stolen goods in this store and 
is another example of the efficiency 
of the investigation department of 
this organization which has_ saved 
local manufacturers large sums in 
similar instances during the last two 
years. 


Valuable Additions to Cotton 
Manufacturer's Reference 
Library 

The reference library at the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ headquarters, Boston, has 
become the largest in the country as 
the result of additions last year. The 
new books increased the total to ap- 
proximately 2,000, and have made the 
collection one of the most valuable of 
its kind in existence. 

The library contains many of the 
best works on modern methods of 
cotton manufacturing, textile printing, 
chemistry as applied to the industry, 
researches on cellulose, the develop- 
ment of rayon, the selection of textile 
fabrics, from the standpoint of use, 
wear and launderability, histories of 
the cotton industry, other historical 
data, volumes on styles, construction 
of various cloths, designing and a 
wealth of statistics and Government 
reports of especial value to manufac- 
turers. 
some rare old 
volumes. One, a copy of the first 
edition, relates the trial of Richard 
Arkwright, in London in 1785, for 
the invention of “certain instruments 
and machines for preparing silk, cot- 
ton, flax and wool for spinning.” 
Few copies of this book, which tells 
of one of the inventions which made 
a cotton industry possible, are to be 
found today. 

Colored illustrations of styles in 
dresses and gowns from most any 
period from the eighth century up to 
the present day are to be found in 
the section of the library devoted to 
fashion. Secretary Russell T. Fisher 
has paid particular attention to new 
books showing cotton’s reign with 
dame fashion through the centuries. 
During the last few months he has 
procured many volumes of especial in- 
terest and value to the members of 
the Association for this section alone. 

The artistry with which fine cotton 
fabrics have been fashioned and de- 


It also includes 


signed beginning with prehistoric 
decoration is illustrated in books of 
the department devoted to fabrics. 


Here the inspiration of past masters is 
available to the modern day manufac- 
turer whose looms, in mass produc- 
tion, often equal and at times excel 
some of the sheerest and finest of the 
old hand woven cotton cloths. 

The Association, the oldest trade 
organization in the country, has com- 
plete records of its transactions since 
its inception in 1865 and they are one 
of the most valuable features of the 


library. Technical papers read at 
some of the meetings in years past 
are often found to provide a solution 
of a problem confronting a modern 
manufacture, with the result that the 
records are a constant source of reier- 
ence for information on_ technical 
questions. 

Current Government reports includ- 
ing those on foreign trade and trade 
information bulletins from the [De- 
partment of Commerce, on labor from 
the Department of Labor, on cotton 
from the Department of Agriculture 
are to be found in the statistical sec- 
tion. Here also are the International 
Cotton Bulletins and the Journal of 
the Textile Institute of England, all 
the publications of the National In- 


dustrial Conference Board, transac- 
tions of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and_ similar 


recor¢ ] _ 


J. W. Cox to Give Talks on 
Textile Engineering 

James W. Cox, Jr., consulting tex- 
tile engineer and chairman of 
Textile Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, is 
planning to give a number of talks in 
the interest of the engineer in the tex- 
tile industry during the last weeks of 
January. 

These talks began with one given 
at Akron, Ohio, in connection with a 
meeting of the Akron section of the 
A. S. M. E. on Jan. 20 at the Uni- 
versity Club at 6:30 p. m. 

Another will be given at Holyoke 
Mass. on Jan. 24 at Hotel Nonotuck 
at 6:30 p. m. cooperating with the 
Western Massachusetts section of the 
A..6, &. =. 

Mr. Cox will deliver his talk on 
“The Manufacture and Finishing of 
Cotton Cloth” in Room En- 
gineering Societies Building, 29 West 
39th street, New York, Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 27, at 8 o'clock, under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan Section 
of the A. S. M. E. 

The talk will cover the manufacture 
of cotton goods from fibre to finished 
fabric and will be illustrated by mov- 
ing pictures made under Mr. Cox's 


the 


502, 


direction in a well-known southern 
cotton mill and finishing plant, nd 
samples of fabric in different stages 0! 
manufacture will be shown. 

Ladies have been especially invited 
in order that they may see how the 


fabrics they wear are manufactured. 


7} 
now 


Newport (N. Y.) Textile Co. has 
vised working schedules and _ is 


operating 48 hours weekly. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf “—~ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 





Wool Stocks Dangerously Low 


Pe wool stocks now held in this 
country by manufacturers, dealers, and in 
the West, and that are to be re-inforced by im- 
portations of foreign wools now under con- 
tract, will be found sufficient to meet manufac- 
turing needs until the new domestic clip com- 
mences to come into the market in large volume 
five or six months hence, but there appears to 
be little appreciation of the fact that these 
stocks would be found dangerously low if the 
demand for heavyweight goods during the sea- 
son now getting under way should prove as 
large as the moderate business placed last year. 
his statement is based in part upon the an- 
nual census of stocks of unsold wool, tops and 
noils held in Boston as of January 5, that 
shows a grand total of 55,720,540 pounds as 
compared with 81,419,502 pounds a year ago. 
It is also based upon reliable estimates that 
stocks of domestic wools in the West are at 
least 20 million pounds less than a year ago, 
and upon expectation that the Government re- 
port of stocks, as of December 31, will show 
littke more wool held by manufacturers than 
at the end of September. 

The extremely strong statistical position in 
domestic wool markets revealed by these 
figures and estimates accounts in part for the 
active and confident contracting by dealers for 
wools on the sheep’s back in the West at prices 
considerably above a profitable resale basis in 
seaboard markets, but a factor’ of equal 
importance in stimulating contracting is the 
relatively higher and steadily advancing price 
basis of wools in foreign markets when figured 
on landed costs in this country. Contracting 
for domestic wools that will not be ready for 
market for several months is a fair speculation 
at current prices, although these wools could 
not relieve the shortage that may develop in 
the interim. On the other hand, although ad- 
ditional supplies of foreign wools may be 
sorely needed during the next few months, 
prices abroad are too high to afford importers 
any certainty of a reasonable profit for the 
risk involved by their purchase. 

Only a little over 10 million pounds of the 
oston wool trade’s stock of January 5 was 
toreign wool and 8,143,000 pounds of this was 
held in bond and could now be sold much more 
oftably abroad than in this country. 
urthermore, 2,670,000 pounds of this foreign 
iol was carpet wool. A year ago, 26,777,000 
pounds of foreign wool were included in the 
tock, of which 3,200,000 were carpet wools, 

ith a total of 23,755,000 pounds of the total 

reign held in bond. Last year in order to 

alize on their foreign wools dealers were 
obliged to do considerable re-exporting. Not 
ly have they reduced such a contingency to 
minimum this year, but the foreign wool 
isiness has been reduced very closely to a 
brokerage basis by the refusal of mills to 
anticipate their needs. It is an unsatisfac- 
tory situation for the importer, and it is likely 


to be quite as unsatisfactory for the manufac- 
turer should there be a substantial improve- 
ment in demand during the next two months 
Under normal business conditions ample stocks 
of desirable foreign merino and crossbred 
wools are needed during the first six months of 
the year to supplement domestic wools, but im- 
porters cannot be expected to carry the bag 
for manufacturers unless they can be reason- 
ably certain of being fairly reimbursed for the 
speculative risk involved. 
* * x 


Underwear Price Revisions 


RICE developments in the underwear 

market since the opening of the majority 
of heavy-weight lines would seem to indicate 
not only a lack of fixed merchandising policy 
but an absence of backbone on the part of 
prominent manufacturers. The resultant 
mixed condition is not only inimical to the 
interests of the producer in the matter of 
profits, but is especially disturbing in that it 
destroys buyers’ confidence in the situation and 
leads to unusual conservatism. The result is 
that very little has been accomplished since the 
cuts and counter-cuts in prices have become 
public property. 

3efore the market for the coming fall was 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: More action on part of 
buyers is expected soon. Wholesalers’ 
stocks regarded as particularly well liqui- 
dated. Gray goods market likely to revive 
with return of interest in finished goods. 
Hope for more stable raw cotton. Cheaper 
ginghams moving. Chambray trade im- 
proves. Cutters buying flannels after con- 
siderable delay. Print cloth trade mostly 
for nearby delivery. 

Wool Markets: Dragging market on 
spring wool goods. Spotty conditions re- 
ported. Men’s clothing trade regarded as 
slightly improved. Selling agents in no 
hurry regarding opening of fall 1928 lines. 
Do not believe buyers are ready yet. 
Women’s wear trade expecting reorders. 
Worsted yarns quiet with buyers resisting 
higher prices quoted by spinners. 

Knit Goods: Many hosiery buyers were 
in town this week but their operations were 
disappointing to selling agents. Prices, 
however, are well stabilized and sellers pre- 
sent even front except in some quarters 
where full fashioned goods have been cut. 
Fancy half hose continue in importance. 
Knit underwear market appears demor 
alized. Further price readjustment in- 
creases buyers’ uncertainty. Early showing 
of fall, 1928, goods has not been a success. 

Silk Markets: Whole situation in silks 
has been much strengthened by improve 
ment in demand for goods since latter part 
of December. Certain qualities are under- 
stood to be stronger due to reduction in 

| surplus. Several qualities of georgettes and 

| crepe-de-chine said to be in this position. 
General market has some difficulty in rais- 
ing prices commensurate with advances in 
raw silk although moderate improvement 
has already taken place. 








opened it was the advice of disinterested 
students of the situation that an early start 
was not to be desired. It was felt that the 
underwear buyer, because of warm weather, 
had not distributed his stock of heavy-weights 
as well as could be wished, and that he was 
in no mood to consider operations for another 
season. Nevertheless, the early openings 
occurred in the hope that enough original 
business would be secured to permit certain 
large units to operate their plants on a basis 
of early business. This hope apparently was 
doomed to disappointment. When others 
announced quotations on their lines shortly 
after the first of the year it was found their 
levels were practically the same as those of the 
early applicants for business and in a few 
instances figured out slightly lower on certain 
qualities of merchandise. The result was a 
revision in prices or, as the manufacturers in- 
volved put it, an adjustment on account of 
conditions. 

It was felt a mistake had been made, either 
in not naming at the outset the lowest possible 
price that could be put on these goods or in 
not convincing the trade that the revision was 
all which could be expected. Whether this is 
the determination of the manufacturer or 
whether additional price changes will be wit- 
nessed, the fact remains that the buyer is still 
uncertain whether prices are on rock bottom. 
It is only natural under these circumstances 
that the average buyer should hesitate about 
placing his business. It would seem as though 
unequivocal statements regarding inability to 
make further reductions would be the most 
potent remedy for the present unsatisfactory 
status, or if additional adjustments are to be 
made, that they be made immediately. 

It is reported those who have guaranteed 
there will be no further change in their prices 
are reaping the benefit of fairly free business. 
But unless the situation is cleared up, it would 
seem as though the average seller were likely 
to witness a very moderate interest on the part 
of buyers at present in New York, with the 
result that orders will have to be secured on 
the road, involving time and expense in their 
receipt. As it stands today, the chance of free 
early business is very slight and the majority 
believe this chance has been dissipated by a 
method of merchandising which is not very 
complimentary to those who have been 
responsible for at: 


oe 


Industrial Wonders of 1978 


N a recent address before the Boston 

Chamber of Commerce, Roger W. Babson, 
well known forecaster of financial conditions, 
spoke on the subject “Looking Fifty Years 
Ahead” and foretold some of the industrial 
wonders that might be expected in 1978: Milk 
made from kerosene, coal superseded by energy 
derived directly from water, rain made by 
pressing a button, sugar produced from water, 
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metals that absorb but never radiate heat, and 
radium revolutionizing industry. 

Although Boston’s eminent chemist, Arthur 
D. Little, questions the accuracy of certain of 
Mr. Babson’s prophecies showing that the 
miracle of changing kerosene to milk involves 
synthesis of compounds of extraordinary com- 
plexity, that no more energy can be derived 
from water than that required to effect its 
decomposition, and that radium’s present worth 
is about $31,750,000 a pound, we are quite will- 
ing to allow these eminent authorities to settle 
the questions raised, but when Mr. Babson 
invades the textile field by predicting that the 
manufacture of synthetic textiles will be so 
simplified that we shall feed wood into one 
end of a machine and have dresses coming out 
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of the other end, we shall presume to express 
our opinion, even though Mr. Little accepts 
the possibility of this prophecy noting that 
dresses may be simpler than now, something 
“in a thin veneer, trimmed with excelsior.” 

If we can rely upon reports that have been 
heard recently and that may have been based 
upon an effort to vie with Mr. Babson’s textile 
prediction, there is already a process of mak- 
ing rayon fabrics direct from slotted spinner- 
ettes that deliver and process rayon in sheets 
instead of in yarn form. It is also reported 
that someone in Philadelphia feeds fabric into 
one end of a series of cutting and sewing ma- 
chines and at the other end delivers finished 
dresses. If this information is correct, then 
it is merely necessary to link up these two sets 
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of machines and Babson’s prophecy will lx 
anticipated by something like 49 years. That 
in the present state of the textile art these 
miracles could be accomplished there is littl 
doubt, but whether they could be made com 
mercial successes is highly doubtful. 

A canny old Scotchman who had at one tim: 
accumulated a fortune of around thirty millio: 
dollars used to admit that anything was pos 
sible in industry and chemistry, but during hi 
life time he frittered away large sums of mone 
in financing inventors of perpetual motion ma 
chines and promoters of other equally visionar) 
dreams, and died a comparatively poor mai 
Constructive vision is a wonderful busines 
asset, but, as Artemas Ward said, “It is onsat« 
to profesy onless you know.” 





D-13 to Meet in Providence on 
March 8 and 9 

Vhe regular 
Committee 


spring meeting of 
D-13, of the American 
Society for Testing Materials will be 
held at the Providence-Biltmore Hotel, 
Providence, R. I., on March 8 and 9, 
1928. Details of the program for the 
various sessions will be given later. 


Annual Meeting of Underwear 
Association Postponed to Feb. 
14-16 

The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
of America has been postponed from 
Jan. 24-26 to Feb. 14-16 on account 
of the illness of the secretary, Roy A. 
Cheney. Mr. recently 
operated on for appendicitis and at 
last reports was convalescing satisfac- 
torily. The program prepared for the 
earlier meeting will be carried through 
on the dates named in February. 


Cheney was 


Fine Goods Mills of N. E. Cur- 
tailing More Than 20% 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Curtailment 
of production voted by the Fine Cot- 
ton Goods Exchange, limiting output 
to not more than 80% normal as a 
definite policy to improve conditions 
in the fine cloth mills, will not make 
any material difference to the present 
output of the New Bedford mills, as 
they have for some time been operat 
ing on a reduced scale considerably 
less than 80%. 

This curtailment was started some 
The individual mills will 
determine their own policy of curtail- 


time ago. 


ment, no announcement having been 
whether it will be to run full time 
; one-fifth of the machinery 
‘stopped, or operate all of the equip- 
ment on a short time basis. 


with 


Print Cloth Mills Curtail 

Walker D. Hines, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., New 
York City, authorizes the following 
statement: 

“Print cloth mills in the South very 
generally began reducing their pro- 
duction with the week ending Satur- 
day, Dec. 24. By the end of Decem- 
approximately and one 
quarter million spindles in print cloth 
mills were operating on a schedule in- 
volving 


ber two 


closing down from Fridays 


at noon until the following Monday 
mornings. The latest advices are that 
this number of spindles has been in- 


creased to approximately three million 


operating substantially on this 
schedule. 
“Announcement was made on De- 


cember 13 to the effect that a large 
number of narrow mills 
than 1,600,000 spindles 
had reduced their weekly production 
in like manner. mills 
continued on this reduced schedule 
and additional mills have since re- 
duced their weekly production in a 
similar way. - These weekly reductions 
and above numerous other 
reductions made during the Christmas 
holidays. The Fall River print cloth 
mills have been running on reduced 
schedules for weeks and it is 
estimated that at the present time they 
are operating on schedules that aver- 
age about 35% of their capacity.” 


sheetings 
having more 


These have 


are over 


some 


Viscose Co., Lewistown, Pa.,_ is 
operating at normal capacity at its local 
mill, with full working force, and expects 
to hold to this schedule through 1928. 


Hotel, Columbia, S. C., Jan. 25, 1928. 


Boston Wool Trade Association, Annual Banquet, Copley Plaza Hotel, 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 26, 1928. 


Rhode Island Textile Association, Ninth Annual Meeting and Dinner, 
Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I., Jan. 30, 1928. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association, Annual Convention, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, Feb. 6-10, 1928. 

Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 


Utica, N. Y., Feb. 14-16, 1928. 


Weavers Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting, Clemson 


College, S. C., Feb. 22, 1928. 


Committee D-13, American Society for Testing Materials, Spring Meeting, 
Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I., March 8-9, 1928. 


_ Master Mechanics Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meet- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C., March 21, 1928. 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 


16-20, 1928. 


Dyers, Finishers and Bleachers Division, Southern Textile Association, 
(date to be announced). 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Carders Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting, Jefferson 


Protection on the Defensive 


W. Warren Barbour Reelected 
President of Tariff League 


W. Warren Barbour, president of 
the Linen Thread Co., addressing the 
annual meeting of the American 
Tariff League at the Union League 
Club on Jan. 19, referred to the 
threat in the McMaster Resolution for 
downward tariff revision, which 
passed the Senate on Monday, and 
declared that there were six factors 
opposing the protective tariff in 
America today. This opposition, he 
said, constituted a real threat to Amer- 
ican agriculture, industry and labor 
and placed the protective policy on the 
defensive. The elements opposing the 
tariff are: indifference on the part of 
American producers, farm opposition, 
international bankers and _ industrial- 
ists, women, foreign opposition, and 
a new political alignment in Congress. 

“Paradoxically enough,” said Mr. 
Barbour, who was reelected president 
of the American Tariff League, “the 
one thing that would be the greatest, 








Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, National 
Meeting, 3oston, Mass., May, 1928 (date to be announced). 
Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting, Lake 


Lure, N. C., May 16, 1928. 
International Association of 


Garment 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, May 22-24, 1928. 


Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 


Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meet- 
ing, Kinston, N. C. (date to be announced). 


Alabama - Mississippi - Louisiana 


Division, 


Southern Textile Association, 


Regular Meeting (date and place to be announced). 


Southern Textile 


announced ). 


Association, 


Annual 


Meeting, (date and place to be 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Thirty-second Annual Con- 
vention, Richmond, Va., during latter half of May 1928 (exact date not set). 
Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 








single boon to the Tariff League i 
the one thing that would create th: 
greatest for all of us—tarifi 
revision downward.” 


havoc 


The officers elected for the yea: 
were: W. Warren Barbour, president ; 
Joseph R. Grundy, first vice-president 
George R. Meyercord, of Chicago, sec 
ond vice-president; Chester A. Bra 
man, treasurer, and Arthur L. Faube! 
secretary. Joseph R. Grundy, Cheste1 
A. Braman, John Bromley and Arthur 
D. Coffin, whose terms of office had 
expired, were reelected to the Board 
of Managers, and Horace B. Cheney 
of South Manchester, Conn., and Wil 
liam Scammell of Trenton, N. J.. 
were elected to the Board as new 
members. The Executive Committee 
consisting of A. Cressy Morrison, 
Chairman; Eugene Chrystal, Chester 
A. Braman, J. J. Phoenix and Wil- 
liam L. Monro was reelected. 


Officials 


Hosiery Association 
Meet 


A meeting of the board of directors 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, was 
held Monday of this week in New 
York. Routine matters occupied the 
attention of the directors as well as a 
broad discussion of the year’s possi- 
bilities. 

There was also held a meeting of the 
cooperative committee on exhibits of 
the association. Representatives of the 
exhibitors were fully satisfied with the 
arrangements. It was decided to hold 
the exhibition luncheon on Wednes- 
day of the exhibit week in Philadel- 
phia. Although too late to arrange 
this year, it was agreed that next year 
a comprehensive exhibit occupying 
practically one side of the exhibit hall 
should be installed. This exhibit is to 
embody all processes from the ma- 
chine to the finished product, includ- 
ing looping, sewing, boarding, dyeing 
and finishing. This display is expected 
to be particularly interesting to for- 
eigners in attendance. 


Hill & Cutler Co., New Bedfor 
Mass., has just completed a four-stors 
60x 30 ft. addition to its plant and 
started operations there. The buildin: 
was erected to fill the requirements f: 
the handling and grading of the highe: 
grades of cotton waste. 
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Standard Brand Service Backs 
Capper-Kelly Bill 


In the belief that unwarranted price 
cutting of standard known lines of 
merchandise results in destructive com- 
petitive merchandising, which is detri- 
mental to retailers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers alike, and feeling that 
the best remedy for correcting this 
evil is the Capper-Kelly Fair Trade 
Bill, providing for resale price main- 
tenance, members of Standard Brand 
Service last week adopted a resolution 
calling upon Congress to enact the 
measure. The action was taken at a 
meeting of the organization, held in 
the Arkwright Club, over which 
\rthur C. Port, of the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co., presided as chairman. 

Ralph Guinzburg, vice-president of 
the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., was the 
principal exponent of the proposed 
legislation. He emphasized that unless 
it is possible for the smaller retailers 
and wholesalers to get a legitimate re- 
sale price, they will be unable to sur- 
vive the disruption caused by mer- 
chants who cut prices as a blind to 
attract the consumer. Subsequently, 
he said, the latter is led to believe that 
correspondingly low costs prevail on 
all merchandise carried in the price- 
cutting establishments, when such 
could not possibly be the case. 


Standard Brand Service is an organ- 
ization of manufacturers handling 
branded merchandise and _ selling 
through the wholesalers. Its member- 
ship includes a number of the country’s 
foremost producers of dry goods, 
notions and apparel. 


Among those present at the meeting 


were B. K. Woodward, Jr., of Hall, 


Hartwell & Co.: A. C. Port, P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co.; R. S. Baysore, 
Blue Bell & Big Ben Overall Co.; 
P. S. Trumbower, Nazareth Waist 
Co.; W. C. Neilson, Nazareth Waist 
Co.; A. M. Stewart, Lawrence Mfg. 


Co.; R. K. Guinzburg, Kleinert 
Rubber Co.; J. F. Gaynor, wholesale 
manager and L. R. Breslin, retail 


manager of Standard Brand Service. 


Cabarrus County Farmers Urged 
to Grow Cotton Local Mills 
Can Use 


Concorp, N. C.—A meeting of im- 
portance to farmers was held here 
this week, when Cabarrus county 
farmers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants assembled in the county court 
house, to discuss the growing of a 
uniform variety of cotton throughout 
the county. Improvement and grad- 
ing of the seed likewise was discussed. 
The real purpose of the meeting was 
to interest Cabarrus farmers in grow- 
ing the variety of cotton that is best 
suited to the soil and is desired by 
the manufacturers. 


At present, at least a half a dozen 
varieties are produced in the county, 
and it is hoped that the meeting will 
be a definite step in the movement for 

meentration on a variety that will 
tnd -a ready market at the local 
manufacturing plants. 
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Textile Merchants Hold Annual 


See Progress in Many Lines—Elect 
Four New Directors for Three Years 


ONE of the bright spots of the last 

year in the cotton textile indus- 
try has been an increasing realiza- 
tion by the mills that it is advantage- 
ous to keep their production in line 
with demand, Spencer Turner, presi- 
dent of The Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, 
stated in his remarks to the members 
at their annual meeting on Jan. 17. 
The meeting was held in the rooms 
of the association at 70 Worth Street, 
New York City. 

Mr. Turner reviewed briefly the 
association’s work during the last 
year; four new directors were elected, 
and committee reports on activities of 
the association were submitted. Of- 
ficers for the ensuing year will be 
elected later at a meeting of the new 
board of directors. 


Sees Progress 

“Material progress has been made 
in this branch of the industry during 
the last year toward meeting our 
problems with a singleness of pur- 
pose,” Mr. Turner said. ‘Among the 
numerous phases of the Association’s 
work there have been increasing ac- 
tivities among the groups within our 
membership. There also have been 
contacts with other branches of the 
industry which have brought us into 
harmonious cooperation, particularly 
with the new organization of whole- 
salers and The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. 

“The work of the association in 
furnishing statistical information has 
been particularly valuable in helping 
the mills to realize that it is to their 
advantage, as well as to the stability 
and prosperity of the entire industry, 
for them to keep their production in 
line with demand. This has been only 
one of the numerous services which 
the Association has rendered to the 
entire industry during the past year.” 

The new directors who were elected 
at the meeting to serve for three years 
are: 

Bertram H. Borden, of M. C. D. 


Borden & Sons, Inc.; Jacques Bram- 
hall, of Amory, Browne & Co.; S. 
Robert Glassford, of Bliss, Fabyan & 
Co., Inc.; T. Holt Haywood, of T. 
Holt Haywood Dept., Fredk. Vietor 
& Achelis. 

The board of directors as consti- 
tuted for 1928 is as follows: 

Terms expiring at anual meeting, 
1929—Williard A. Baldwin, of Wood- 
ward, Baldwin & Co.; Harold A. 
Hatch, of Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Inc.; Spencer Turner, of Turner, 
Halsey Co.; Frederic A. Williams, of 
Cannon Mills, Inc. 

Terms expiring at anual meeting, 
1930—Elroy Curtis, of Fleitmann & 
Co., Inc., Seaboard Mills Dept.; Saul 
F. Dribben, of Cone Export & Com- 
mission Co.; Norman S. Hope, of 
Wellington, Sears & Co.; G. E. Hug- 
gins, of The Farish Co., Inc. 

Terms expiring at annual meeting, 
1931—Bertram H. Borden, of M. C. 
D. Borden & Sons, Inc.; Jacques 
Bramhall, of Amory, Browne & Co.; 
S. Robert Glassford, of Bliss, Fabyan 
& Co., Inc.; T. Holt Haywood, of 
Fredk. Vietor & Achelis. 


American Association Approves 
Wool Institute Plan 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers 
held on Jan. 17, the general plan for 
the organization of an institute in the 
wool manufacturing industry placed 
before the board by the American 
Association half of the Committee of 
Twelve with its recommendations, was 
unanimously accepted. 

The Board also voted authorization 
to President Keeney to appoint a com- 
mittee of six which is to constitute a 
third of the committee of eighteen on 
permanent organization, the other 
twelve to be appointed, six from the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers and six from other factors 
in the industry. 


“DO YOU KNOW?” 


Why are fewer sizes needed in knitted wearing apparel than 


in woven? 


How will a check-up system help keep waste in the cutting 


room at the minimum? 


W hat data regarding receipts should be recorded on the reverse 
side of orders, for reference purposes? 

What advantages have knitted fabrics over woven? 

What fabric-producing machine has the greatest production 


of all in the textile field? 


Who is the director-general of the lately merged National and 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Associations? 

How does the accident record in the textile industry compare 
with similar records from other industries? 


What is the field for which dry goods wholesalers are going 


to make a concerted drive? 


If you are interested in the answers to these questions, 
you will find them in articles in this issue. 
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Knitting Arts Exhibition 


General Manager Campbell Fore- 
casts Complete Coverage 
The 1928 Knitting Arts Exhibition 
at Philadelphia will be held from 
April 16 to April 20. As_ usual, 
Commercial Museum will be crowded 
with exhibits and displays pertaining 
to the knitting trade. For the twenty 
fourth time, the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac 
turers will convene at the exhibition 

for their annual meeting. 

The annual luncheon will be held 
at the Museum during the week, 
where the Association members, ex 
hibitors, and visiting executives of the 
knitting industry can meet on an in 
formal basis. This event is one that 
is looked forward to by the trade each 
year and judging from preliminary 
preparations, the luncheon should be 
one of the most successful ever held. 

Actual = working 
demonstrations of various knitting 
machines and allied products will 
make the exhibition both interesting 
and educational to the buyers, mill 
executives, superintendents, chemists 
and other experts who throng Com 
mercial Museum daily for the five 
days that the display is open. 

The Knitting Arts Exhibition has 
become the mart of the knitting in- 
dustry, where manufacturers intro 
duce to the mill executives; every 
thing that is new in knitting ma- 
chinery, and where they can demon- 
strate all the latest improvements on 
the standard models. 


exhibits and 


To emphasize the importance that 
is attached to this exhibit by firms 
nationally and internationally known, 
one only has to note the distances 
which many of the firms have to ship 
their displays to reach Philadelphia. 
Shipments from North Carolina, Wis- 
consin, Quebec, Tennessee, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, Illinois, Ohio, Mich- 
igan and Kentucky are only a few 
that go to make up this tremendous 
display of machinery. 

General Manager, Chester I. Camp- 
bell says: “The enthusiasm which is 
prevalent throughout the industry in 
regard to the 24th annual Knitting 
Arts Exhibition is significant of an 
unusually successful show. I look 
forward to the Exhibition as being an 
all-inclusive display of the knitting 
trade in which the members of this 
tremendous business will be vitally 
interested.” 


Any inquiries regarding floor spaces 
should be addressed to the executive 
offices at 329 Park Square Building, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


N. Y. Wool Growers May Set 
Warehouse in Boston 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The New York 
State Wool Growers’ Cooperative As- 
sociation at the annual meeting here 
on Jan. 12, adjourned without settling 
the matter of removing the storehouse 
from Syracuse to Boston. The mat- 
ter was thoroughly discussed but no 
decision was arrived at. 
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Wm. D. Anderson, president of the 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., was re- 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Citizens & Southern National 


bank’s 


Bank at a recent meeting of the 
stockholders 


Mayor Daniel H. Conway, president 
Knitting Mills, 
N. Y., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the First National Bank of 
that city 

W. H. Belk, of Charlotte, N. C., 
president of the Ellenboro (N. C.) Mfg. 
Co., was one of three contributors who 
made possible the erection of the $7,000 
Stephenson Presbyterian Church at Mon- 


ToC N ° ( 


ot the Conway Oswego, 


Julius W. Cone, president of the Revo 
lution Cotton Mills and vice-president of 
the Proximity Mfg. Co., of Greensboro, 
N. C., has been re-elected president of 
the Atlantic Trust Co. of 
Greensboro 

Albert S. Farmer, 
treasurer of the 
Anderson, S. C 


Bank and 


president and 
Yarn Mill, 
is vice-president of a 
new paint company known as_ the 
Piedmont Mig. Co., which will 
established in Greenville. 

Dr. A. Mothwurf, 
American 
Glanzstoff Corporations, has 
pre sident of the 
bethton (Tenn. ) 


Conneross 


soon be 


president of the 
Remberg and the American 
been elected 
Eliza- 


organized 


Trust Co 


TIC wly 


John Emmett Edgerton, president of 
(Tenn.) Woolen Mills for 
15 years, and also president of 
Association of 
ers, delivered the principal address at the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Open | 

| ' 


week belore a very large 


the Lebanon 
the last 
the National Manutfactur- 
orum this 
audience 

Sir Charles B. Gordon, president of 
Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
was elected president of the Bank 
of Montreal recently 

John E. Gettys, formerly vice presi 
dent and general manager of the Victoria 
Mills, Hill, S. C., was 
president of that 


Que., 


Rock elected 


concern at a_ recent 
meeting of the stockholders 

Rufus S. Frost, vice president of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Silk Mills Corp., has 
been elected a director of the Worcester 
National Bank, Worcester and 
Mass 

Robert Amory, of Amory, Browne & 
Co., Boston, Mass., and assistant-trea 
surer of the Nashua Mfg. Co., sailed last 
week on the S. S. Paris for a brief busi 
ness trip to Europe. 

E. A. Rusden, president of the Textile 
Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, 
R. I., and Mrs. Rusden, as well as Capt 
Frank L. Nagle, chairman, Board of 
Directors of the Bragdon, Lord & Nagle 
Co., and Mrs. Nagle, sailed from Boston, 
Tuesday, Jan. 17, on the S. S. Laurentic 
on a three months’ tour of Mediterranean 
countries. 


County 
Fitchburg, 


John H. Cheatham, president of the 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills and one of the 
leading textile men of the State, has 
just been signally honored by his 


fellow-citizens by having been named 
the “Leading Citizen” of Griffin \ 
committee, appointed by the Griffin 


News, was unanimous in selecting Mr. 
Cheatham as the leading citizen of the 
community, and the loving cup offered 
by the paper will be presented to him 
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later with appropriate ceremonies. The 
award was made, it was stated by the 
committee, because of the many unselfish 
acts of Mr. Cheatham during the last 
year. He has given bonuses to his em- 
ployes, had lights and water placed in 
the mill village of the Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills, purchased and re-organized the 
Rushton Mills, putting them upon an 
operating and a paying basis, and served 
on the local chamber of commerce, Salva 
tion Army and other organizations. 


Walter G. Kratzer, Walter G 
Kratzer & Co., Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Kratzer sailed from New York this 
week on a three weeks’ vacation cruise 
to Cuba. They plan to spend a portion 
of this time in Miami, Havana and 
Porto Rico, returning home from 
Miami by rail. 


Divisional managers of the William 
Carter & Co., Springfield, Mass., were 
tendered a testimonial dinner by Hor- 
ace A. Carter, treasurer of the com 
pany, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, last 
week. Horace A. Carter presided -at 
the meeting, which was attended by 
25 divisional managers and_ officials. 
E. B. Filsinger, 
the Pacific Mills gave the principal 
address. Other speakers included: Ex 
congressman William H. Carter, presi 


export manager of 


dent; Lindell Carter, assistant treas- 
urer; Ronald Carter, W. P. Drum- 
heller, general superintendent; and 


H. L. Hargraves, advertising manager. 
Managers were: A. M. Stew 
art, general manager; C. A 
Moore, New England manager; E. J. 
Poletti, New York; E. Arapian, H. C 
Wakeman, both Cleveland; C ae 


present 


sales 


Singer 


and John Day, Chicago, and H. B 
Austin, Dallas. 
The members of the sales organization 


Mfg. Co. were visitors 
to the Gainesville (Ga.) plant this week, 
making a thorough inspection of the large 
new mill and village. Those in the party 
were: President A. K. Slocum, of New 
York; Vice-President Cottrell of New 
York; R. P. Hettrick of San Francisco, 
L. C. Bridenbocker of Buffalo; J. H. 
Steenworth, William Weber and F. C. 
Benhotal of New York City, and N. A. 
Morse of Atlanta. 


of the ( hicopec 


Walter H. Rossmassler, treasurer of 
the Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, has been elected a director of 
the National Bank of Germantown. 

Robert J. Freitag of the Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the National 
Bank of North Philadelphia. 

Alfred S. Clark, vice president of 
Clark Bros., Glens Falls, N. Y., is one 
of the newly elected directors of the Na- 
tional Bank of that city for the coming 
year 

S. P. Breslauer is the new vice presi- 
dent of the Blue Star Knitting Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. His initials were errone- 
ously printed A. P. in a recent issue. 

A. H. Robbins, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Eureka Cotton Mill 
and Springstein Mills, of Chester, S. C., 
has been chosen a director of the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, of Chester. 

Dennis D. O’Connell, proprietor of 
the Sterling Worsted Mills, Worcester, 
Mass., who was re-elected president of 


the Bancroft Trust Co., gave a dinner to 
about 400 of the stockholders at the Ban- 
croft Hotel. 


E. S. Little, treasurer of the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Co., of Canada, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont., is the new senator from Lon- 
don and the second youngest member of 
the Senate. 

Edward A. Bigelow, treasurer and 
manager of the Hopeville Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and Carl R. Brownell, 
president of the Worcester Tire Fabric 
Co., both of Worcester, Mass., have been 
elected directors of the Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Russell R. Kohr, assistant secretary 
and treasurer of the Susquehanna 
Woolen Co., Inc., New Cumberland, Pa., 
has announced his candidacy for the 
State legislature on the Republican 
ticket. 

Harold J. Callaway of La Grange, 
Ga., now has charge of the sales office 
and warehouse of the Callaway Mills, 
at Charlotte, N. C. During the last 
year Mr. Callaway was runner-up in 
the Georgia State open Golf Tourna- 
ment, being defeated by Watts Gunn, 
National Inter-Colligiate Champion by 
a narrow margin 

J. R. Wood, who recently resigned as 
manager of the silk department of the 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., 
to accept a position with the Slater 
Mills, Slater, S. C., has moved his family 
to their new home 


E. O. Hunter, 


who has been prom- 


inently connected with the Whitmire 
(S. C.) plant of the Aragon-Baldwin 
Cotton Mills, Inc., this week moved to 


the Baldwin plant, Chester, S. C., where 
he will have charge of the finances and 
books of all three Aragon-Baldwin Cot- 
ton Mills. 

E. R. Lucas, of Chester, S. C., has 
been appointed purchasing agent for the 
Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc. 

Harley W. Morrill, agent for the Lud- 


low (Mass.) Mfg. Associates and Mrs. 
Morrill will sail from New York on 
January 22, for a three and a_ half 


months’ trip through 
Africa and Europe. 
John M. Crawford, agent for the 
Stevens Linen Works, Webster, Mass., 
has returned to his duties after an ab- 
sence of five months due to illness 
Mr. and Mrs. John Egbert, of Penn- 


sylvania, have arrived at Lexington, 


South America, 


N. C., where Mr. Egbert will have 
charge of the Grimes Silk Mill, Inc. 
Edwin M. Clapp, formerly sales 


manager of the textile motors branch of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., in Charlotte, 
N. C., has resigned to accept a position 
as power sales engineer with the Georgia 
Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., effective Jan. 15. 
Mr. Clapp was with the General Electric 
Co., in its Atlanta office prior to his re- 
moval to Charlotte. 

Charles H. Phillips has completed 
42 years of service with the Palmer 
srothers Co., Fitchville, Conn. Mr. 
Phillips is foreman of the quilting 
department. 

Andrew Macy has been appointed 
superintendent of Mill B of the 
Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
succeeding Harry H. Burton, whose elec- 
tion as vice-president and agent of the 
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Slater Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass., was 
noted last week. Mr. Macy is the son of 
F. B. Macy of Frederick B. Macy & Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., and has been asso 
ciated with the Nashawena Mills for 
several years. 


C. M. Jones has accepted the super- 
intendency of the Ocoee Spinning Co., 
Delano, Tenn. 


Nelson W. Little, superintendent oi 
the Hockanum Co., Rockville, Conn., has 
been named superintendent of the New 
England Co. He succeeds Clarence W. 
Cady, who becomes superintendent at the 
Hockanum Co. 


J. G. Lawler is now superintendent 
of the Fuller Hosiery Mills, Carrollton, 
Ga. 

A. J. Whitten is now superintendent 


of the mill of Holt, Love & Holt, Inc., 
3urlington, N. C. 


Thomas F. McDonnell, manager of 
the employment bureau of the cotton 
division of the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., has retired. He had been in the 
service of the mill for 59 years. No 
successor will be named as the future 
employment of help for the cotton divi 


sion will be in the charge of depart 
ment heads. 
Richard Russell, superintendent ot 


weaving at the Dartmouth Mig. Co., 


New Bedford, Mass., for more than 
four years, has resigned his position 
with that organization, effective last 
Saturday. Before joining the Dart- 


mouth, he was with the Nashawena 
mills for 15 years, being overseer of 
weaving at that plant. 

J. I. Painter is now second hand in 
spinning at the Clinton (S. C.) Cotton 


Mills. 
J. F. Aderholt has accepted the posi- 


tion of master mechanic at night at 
the Harmony-Grove Mills, Commerce, 
Ga. 


Annual Ipswich Meeting 
Boston, Jan. 19.—At the adjourned 
meeting today of the stockholders of 
the Ipswich mills, it was voted to 
amend the by-laws of the company, so 
as to make the president chief execu- 
tive and general manager instead of 
the treasurer as formerly. This con- 
forms with the usual practice of most 
corporations in the hosiery field. The 
treasurer in the future will be the 
financial officer of the company. The 
following were elected for the ensuing 
year: President and treasurer, Auguste 
Richard; vice-president and assistant 
treasurer, Howard N. Doughty; clerk, 
Daniel G. Donovan. The new board 
of directors consists of: Spencer 
Borden, Harold J. Coolidge, Merrill 
Griswold, Augustus Hemenway, Wil- 
liam C. Loring, Auguste Richard, 
Ames Stevens, Richard Saltonstall. 
Leonard Kleeb, Jr., recently resigned 
as agent of the mill. Under the new 
form of organization the title of agent 
disappears. Mr. Doughty will be in 
general charge at the plants, with 
headquarters at Ipswich and Harry A. 
Wansker will be production manager. 
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Reasons Why Field of Knitted Fabric Has Overlapped 
That of Woven Goods 


Lack of Rigidity in Knitted Goods, However, 
Stull Limits the Extent of Their Encroachment 


NE of the outstanding fea- 
tures of textile development 
in recent times has been the 
growth in the uses to which 

the knitted fabric is applied. Form- 

erly this texture was synonymous with 
all that was stretchy and unreliable 
ina fabric; but, in recent advances in 
machine invention and fabric build- 

ing, it is now deemed suitable for a 

very wide range of articles of cloth- 





Fig. 1. Knitted Fabric Finished to Imi- 


tate Woven Goods 


ing. Its use as an undergarment worn 
next the skin was soon recognized; 
the fabric has an internal elasticity 
which responds to the movements of 
the limbs and a gentle pressure is 
exerted all the time in a well-fitting 
ticle, so that the pores of the cuticle 
ire kept free from coagulating per- 
spiration, and an agreeable warmth is 
nduced. 
Use Extended 

But the knitted fabric has extended 
ts service far beyond the departments 
of underwear and footwear, and it is 
now supplying a large amount of the 
intermediate wear. In this depart- 
ment of clothing it is desirable to have 
fabrics which can be produced at a 
cheap rate and which shall possess 
the properties of softness and pliabil- 
ity along with elasticity, particularly 
in the width. 

The knitted fabric complies with 
those requirements. It is produced on 
the modern circular knitting machine 
ata cheapness of production which 
cannot be approached by any other 
textile machine of this colossal pro- 
duction. The multi-feed frame pro- 
lucing one yard of fabric each minute 

a typical example. The circular 
machine lends itself to high produc- 
tion on account of the smoothness of 
action; the surfaces are curved, and 
the predominating impression afforded 
by the movement that of wavy 
swiftness, 

It has also the advantage of being 
producible from one thread which is 
drawn into the needle direct from the 
bobbin, so that warping, beaming and 


is 





By William Davis 


drawing-in are eliminated. The circle 
of needles can also be augmented to 
the extent that as many as 8o thread- 
feeding arrangements can be accom- 
modated around this circle, each set 
of parts making a fresh course of 
stitches. In one turn of the machine, 
therefore, 80 courses of loops are in- 
serted, and it may be claimed that this 
represents the most fertile textile- 
producing machine in existence. 

Although such production is possi- 
ble, it is noteworthy that all the more 
recent developments have been in the 
direction of constructing circular ma- 
chines with a smaller number of 
feeders, as it is found that such huge 
numbers are difficult to control per- 
fectly. There is too much liability of 
alteration in the tension of the vari- 
ous feeding yarns, causing consider 
able irregularity of fabric texture. 
These irregularities can to a large ex- 
tent be minimized obliterated by 
skillful raising of the fabric surface. 
The most noteworthy developments 
lately, however, have taken place in 
the use of rayon with which this 
covering propensity cannot be relied 
upon. Such lustrous materials depend 
for their appeal to the public on a 
sheen developed in the medium of the 
looped texture, which demands perfect 
loop formation. 

Public Demand 

The progress of the knitted fabric 

in competition with woven fabric is 


or 


of this trade is now supplied in sepa- 
rate articles the famous 
milanese knitted texture, largely non- 
ladderable and worked in lustrous silk 
or rayon is largely employed. In no 
other way is it possible to explain 
the rapid growth in demand for the 
knitted pullover, sweater, and jersey. 

Articles of this genre were form- 
erly regarded as mere accessories of 
body warmth; but they are now used 
on all occasions, being particularly in 
demand for sport’s wear. It can be 
said that the increasing vogue for 
sports, or the strong desire to appear 
to be a sporty person, is responsible 
for the widespread use of knitted ex- 
tras. They are easy-fitting, and they 
have an elasticity which gives free 
movement to the limbs. The jazz 
styles appear to owe their appeal to 
the manner in which they jerk the 
mind off the drab every-day aspect of 
things, and they act powerful 
psychological factors in inducing an 
easing of mental and physical burdens. 


Market 


Che maker of knitted goods is in an 


where 


as 


Contact 


ulvantageous position in being in 
lirect contact with the markets. He 
usually produces his articles ready to 
wear and often sells direct to the 
shops. In any event the organization 
is very mobile, and the maker is 


juickly cognizant of what the demands 
of a new season are going to be. 





Fig. 2. 


Knitted Men’s Wear 


not due so much to conscious compe- 
tition as to a new kind of independ- 
ence which the wearing public have 
shown in trying out new fabrics and 
patterns. Demand no longer runs in 
the old accustomed channels, and the 
field of choice has been considerably 
extended. This tendency is to be 
noticed within the knitting industry 
itself, where for example the knitted 
combination garment was formerly 
considered a regular and dependable 
line of demand. A large proportion 


Fig. 3. Plush Effect on Knitted Fabric 

There is also a great advantage in 
that these garments can be made in a 
comparatively few standard sizes, for 
the fabric possesses considerable 
lateral elasticity which obligingly 
stretches to the larger chest measure- 
ment and just as obligingly falls into 
the slender form. In this way the 
articles can be produced in large 
quantities without the necessity of 
individual measurements, as the stand- 
ard stock yields articles to suit most 
figures. In this class of trade, it may 


be said that the knitted fabric has 
established a firm hold on the market ; 
and the manufacturer his 
wider range machines, generally 
satisfy the demand for ever-changing 
novelty. 


can, from 


of 


Chere is a further advantage in that 
the knitting machine has not assumed 


its final form and that the inventor 
still finds it a fruitful field for his 
activities. These inventions often 


bring forth textures possessing novel 





Fig. 4. 


Fancy Knitted Effect 


ind attractive features which make 
instant appeal to the public 


an 


Firmness Sought 
Some years ago considerable atten 
tion was given to the report of new 
inventions of a knitted 
its of 
rigidity largely 
woven 


fabric which 
and 
the 


those ex 


by properties firmness 
would 


fabric. 


displace 
Mention of 
periments may be of interest, because 
it is no secret that the finishers of the 
weaving centers were doing their 
share in this effort to lessen the de 
mand for the woven fabric. 

The object of those endeavors was 
to produce a fabric where the knitted 
origin would be effectively obscured 
and where the stretchiness would be 
almost entirely eliminated by fulling- 
The fabrics were for the most part 
piece-dyed, and were made on large- 
diameter (say 28-in.) circular knit- 
ting machines having 12 to 18 latch 
needles per inch, and 12 to 18 feeds. 

There is an economic advantage in 
the process of preparation compared 
with weaving, because winding is the 
only preparatory operation required 
and there is no drawing-in or reeding 
warp. The bobbins are wound 
and erected on the stand and the ma- 
chine is in full sail in a few minutes, 
producing fabric in sets of four to six 
machines minded by one operator— 
and representing a small fraction of 
the cost for similar goods worked on 
the loom. Unfortunately there the 
advantage ends, for it has been found 
that the knitter has to employ the 
finest grades of good fulling wools in 
(43) 


of a 
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5 _» 
order to reduce the width and obtain 


the required density. 
Knitted Women’s Wear 


Fig. I is a pattern which has been 
produced on a circular knitting ma- 
chine. The yarn is 40s worsted count 
two-ply, and is worked on a circular 
latch-needle knitting machine having 
8 or 12 feeds. The courses are in- 
serted as tightly as they can be knitted 


on the machine. This tension gives 
rise to increased breakage of the 
needles. In finishing there has to be 


prolonged fulling on the type of ma- 
chine used for goods. <A 
liameter of the machine of 28 in. will 
produce fabric about 56 or 58 in. wide 
in the finished state; that is, with the 
cut to make the double form 


woven 


edge 
single. 

[hese patterns are worked in merino 
woolen yarns spun on the worsted 
system where the fiber is combed but 
where the short material is allowed to 
remain. The yarns are best spun on 
the mule to impart that openness which 
is essential to true covering of the 
knitted texture. The colors are dyed 
in the wool and well melanged, and 
the whole design is pleasing and very 
suitable for ladies’ It has met 
fairly good demand because 
of its pleasing draping properties; but 
it is no cheaper than the competitive 
woven product, and not all wearers 
like the stretchiness which, if reduced, 
nevertheless still present in the 
The products of the loom can 
be worked with backing threads or 
filling of much cheaper ma- 
terial, and the good quality can be 
made to predominate on the surface. 
The knitting machine cannot easily 
devise such methods of cheapening its 
products. 


wear. 
with a 


is 


fabric. 


varns 


Knitted Men’s Wear 


latch 
16 feeds, each 


made on a needle 


circular machine with 


Fig. 2 is 
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Fig. 6. Face of Fleeced-Back Fabric 


provided with automatic stop motions. 
The diameter is 32 in., and there are 
17 needles per inch. In this case the 
appearance of the fabric is all that 
can be desired; it is pleasing in its 
color scheme, soft in handle, and the 
weight and general consistency are 
quite cloth-like and suitable for men’s 
requirements. There is a_ pattern 
arranged around the machine in the 
feeders as follows: 1 white, 1 brown, 
1 white, 1 brown, 1 white, 3 brown; 
and the design would, in a_ plain 
fabric, appear with the usual hori- 
zontal rings. This effect is however 


broken up by the use of the famous 
tuck stitch, where certain needles are 
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Fig. 5. Jacquard Pattern 


allowed to retain their loops undis- 
charged for one course so that at the 
next a double thread is drawn through 
the loop. To produce this, there are 
two lengths of needle butt, one the 
ordinary knitting length and _ the 
second a longer length, which is only 
acted upon when certain specially 
placed cams are swung into position. 
The prevailing style of tuck is two 
and two; that two needles which 
are allowed to retain their stitches 
alternate with two which discharge 
them as usual, and the combined ef- 
fect is very similar to a warp and 
filling. style. 

The ordinary terrot frame has also 
been used largely to produce fabrics 
similar in character, and the writer 
knows a fair number of pioneer 
enthusiasts who wear suits of these 
materials and pronounce them very 
desirable in all their qualities. In the 
terrot machine the spring needle is 
employed, so that the original fabric 
is more dense in structure than that 
from the latch needle and the required 
consistency can be secured by a lesser 
degree of fulling. Futhermore, some 


is, 


attempt can be made to introduce 
cheaper materials where they are 
made to float on the back. The 


terrot machine, however, is more ex- 
pensive in operation than the latch- 
needle machine. The usual number 
of feeds is 6 or 8, and operators of a 
higher degree of skill have to be 
employed. 


Plush Effect 


A most successful type of fabric 








which is being used extensively for 
the ladies’ trade shown in 
Fig. 3. This is an example of a marl 
effect produced in green and white 
threads. It is developed in the plush 
attachment which is now being made 
to most circular knitting machines of 
the spring-needle class. The ground 
color green, which can be in a 
grade of non-lustrous ma- 
terial if required; but the plush effect 
is developed in white rayon. This 
thread caught by the specially 
shaped sinkers, which thrust a longer 
length of loop on to the surface. 

A two-color effect is obtained where 
the mixing of the two elements is 
particularly pleasing. The trimmings 
are made in bands of the ground 
colors, notably solid green or white 
edgings, and the garments and dresses 
now being exhibited are very rich 
in appearance and give the wearer an 
air of distinction and elegance. 


dress is 


is 


cheaper 


is 


The plain marl styles are in great 
demand, but Fig. 4 gives a view of 
a further development which is now 
being made to follow on the plain 
styles. The ordinary design wheels 
of the terrot frame are being utilized 
to give this looped plush effect as a 
design, and the effect shown is de- 
veloped in zig-zag lines enclosing a 
form of diamond. The spiral effect 
is instrumental in imparting a trans- 
posed angle to the diamond, which 
appears in alternate positions in the 
pattern. 


In this design the transposed effect 
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is very desirable, but it is remarkable 
that the makers of fancy patterning 
knitting machines are at the present 
time vieing with each other to produce 
patterns which do not have this spir.J 
character. This is particularly prv- 
nounced in the multi-feed knitting 
machines. It is due to objections 
which have been raised by those who 
cut out and assemble the garments, 
such persons finding it difficult io 
locate the correct line for joining 
the pieces. The effect is as if the 
cloth had been pulled out of shape in 
a determined manner. This has been 
remedied to a certain extent by the 
use of design wheels which have high 
pattern capacity, and there are also 
new means of operating the pattern- 
ing elements directly at the needle 
butts around the circle. 

The jacquard attachment for the 
circular knitting machine is one of 
the most remarkable examples of such 
direct contact at the circle of needles 
around the machine. In this machine 
and several others specially designed, 
the spiral effect is entirely eliminated 
and the pattern occurs at the same 
place right across the fabric. 


Jacquard Pattern 

Fig. 5 shows an example of this 
enlarged figuring capacity—extend- 
ing right across the fabric in one 
repeat if required. This was pro- 
duced in the Lecobey spring-needle 
machine with the special sinkers 
“which are made to produce the plush 
effect in raised loops. These plush 
parts appear on the surface as a 
definite design, and are usually de- 
veloped in two qualities of rayon; for 
example, acetate and viscose. The 
finished effects are brought up by 
cross dyeing, one class of dye being 
absorbed by the acetate and the other 
class being taken by the viscose. In 
designs such as these all limits to the 
freedom of pattern in width of re- 
peat have been removed, and _ the 
whole is controlled by a film of metal 





Fig. 7. Plain Fabric Made of Fine Rayon 


about 34 in. in width and cut with 
openings for the patterned parts. 


Fleecy-Back Fabric 
The use of rayon is now being ex- 
tended to the cheapest types of fabrics 
in the knitting industry, and Fig. 6 
gives an illustration of a fleecy-back 
fabric of a very cheap -grade for 
popular wear (face only is shown). 
When made in low-grade cotton or 
wool on the surface with a similar 
type of low grade material laid loosely 
on the back to be raised on the brush- 
ing machine, the effect is distinctly 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Fig. 9. Satin-Striped Knitted Fabric 


cheap and rather nasty as fabrics go. 
The makers of rayon have been con- 
centrating on low-priced rayons which 
are quite suitable for this purpose. 

The threads are inserted in the ma- 
chine, one of rayon which is on the 
face and one of a loosely spun woolen 
yarn of low-grade 


material which 


TEXTILE 


floats and is fleeced on the back in 
finishing. This is being largely cut 
up for knickers, and is marketed at 
an extremely popular price. 


Finer Deniers 

The makers of rayon are now pro- 
ducing much finer deniers and the 
knitting machine shows up some of 
these in rather interesting lights. A 
fabric which gives a general aspect 
of woven twill is produced by using 
the fine-gauged spring-needle machine 
with 28 needles per inch and with 
100-denier rayon. It gives a pleasing 
reflection of light. This pattern is 
shown at Fig. 7, and is worked on a 
machine of 18-in. diameter for the 
fine-fabric dress trade. The stitch is 
plain, but the increase of fineness both 
in denier and machine set brings up 
the luster in a special manner and 
imparts a kind of satin effect. 

The rib stitch is also being appre- 
ciated to a greater extent for fabrics 
in rayon, and Fig. 8 gives one which 
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is worked in 150-denier rayon on an 
ordinary one-and-one rib machine. A 
common width is 16-in. diameter, and 
there are from 14 to 16 needles per 
inch in the cylinder and also in the 
dial. They are usually worked in 
the white and afterwards piece dyed. 

Such fabrics have a great advant- 
age over the woven product in re- 
With the 
finer gauges it now becomes possible 
along with finer 
denier to evolve fabrics which are of 
the most delicate texture possible. To 
weave such goods in the loom would 
require from 80 to 100 picks per inch 
of very fine rayon. This makes the 
weaving very slow and expensive. In 


duced costs of production. 


correspondingly 


the finest of these fabrics the required 
texture can be secured by about 30 
to 35 courses per inch. 

Fig. 9 shows a fabric known as the 
satin stripe, where the more lustrous 
portion is developed in a tuck stitch 
which draws longer loops at this part 
and thus gives a more complete ‘light 
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Ribbed Fabric of Fine Rayon 


To obtain a similar scheme 
in the loom would possibly require 
such portions to be crammed in the 
reed, and there would also be a very 
large number of picks per inch. This 
is worked very rapidly on the 8-feed 
machine with 30 and 20 
needles per inch. These are all fab- 
rics which are being taken up by the 
market for outer garments in increas- 
ing quantities. 


reflection. 


courses 


Purchasing Records and System Are Important Factors 
in Efficient Buying’ 


Follow-up System, Record Cards, Receiving Records, 


Invoice Checking, 


T is necessary in order to get 
satisfactory service and to keep 
the purchasing firm advised re- 
garding deliveries, to adopt a 

follow-up system. A great many con- 

cerns use a signal system which en- 
tails the use of a small, movable, metal 


tab which is placed on the top edge | 


of the purchasing agent’s copy of the 
order. The top of this order sheet 
is marked off numerically from 1 to 
31 inclusive. The tab is placed over 
the number corresponding to the day 
of the month on which shipment will 
be made. In connection with this 
point of determining the date of ship- 
ment, it is easy to see that the ac- 
knowledgment of the order occupies 
a place of the utmost importance. 


The signal tabs arrange themselves 
in straight lines throughout the order 
file, and all tabs for given dates can 
instantly be noted and the cards re- 
moved. The first thing to do is to 
ascertain whether the invoice from the 
shipper has been received. If not, a 
letter or blank form of inquiry should 
be sent out and the tab moved ahead 
the requisite number of days for the 
receipt of the answer. The tab should 
then be changed to conform to the 
nswer, 

\lany concerns, however, prefer to 

an extra copy of the purchase 
‘tr, with the proper notations made 
eon by the purchasing agent or 
k in charge as to the probable 
of shipment. This copy is filed 
late of expected shipment, and 
each day letters or blank inquiry 
lorms are sent to those vendors from 
Vhis is the conclusion of the article which 
red under the same title in the December 


l sue on page 45. 
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Fig. 5. Purchase Record Card 


whom no invoices have been received 
as expected. it 
Either system will ring resuits if 
properly looked after, and special care 
should be taken of the follow-up 
records whatever the method used. A 
great deal of money and time can be 
lost by a concern whose shipments are 
not received promptly. 
Record Cards 
Record Cards. A record card of 
some form is necessary to every pur- 


chasing department. In considering 
this card, it is decide 
what and how much information the 
purchasing agent needs for ready 
reference in the future concerning the 
article purchased, the quantity, the 
price, and from whom _ purchased. 
These cards should be indexed under 
the name of the commodities with 
which they are concerned. 

Experience has shown that the fol- 
lowing items are necessary upon the 


necessary to 


Receiving Clerks Permanent Copy 


Stock Clerks Copy 


Form No. ---. 
Truck No. ---- 
Chauffeur -... 
Purchase Order No. .... 


RECEIPTS 


JOHN DOE @ CO. 


























Stock Clerk 





Receiving Clerk 


Fig. 6. Receiving Record 


Goods 


record card (see Fig. 5). 
(1) Order number and date. 
(2) Name of 
3) Unit price. 
(4) Date of shipment. 
5) Quantity, price, and discount, 
or net price per unit. 


vendor. 


(6) Column for checking price if 
©. K. 

(7) Date of delivery. 

Filing the Record Card. The record 
card in general use is of standard size, 
5 x 8 in. or 8 x 10 in. The record 
card should be filed by commodities, 
in a file classified by departments, or 
by expenses, such as raw materials, 
general expense, power and heat, ete. 

Receiving Records 

Receiving Records. The functions 
of the receiving department are closely 
allied to those of the purchasing de- 
partment, and the two departments 
should work in conjunction with one 
another. As stated before, the receiv- 
ing clerk is provided with a copy of 
the purchase order for his guidance in 
determining the name of the shipper 
and the quantity of goods expected 
to be received. However, some con- 
cerns omit from this copy of the pur- 
chase order the quantity of goods ex- 
pected to be purchased. 
tion of 
ceiver 


The explana- 
this omission is that the re- 
will make a more accurate 
count and will not be tempted to copy 
the quantity purchased without hon- 
estly counting the units. 
of firms, 


The majority 
however, place sufficient 
their trust 
him not to neglect a proper checking 
of deliveries, and they feel that by 
showing the quantity ordered he will 
be more apt to detect shortages than 
otherwise. 

The copy of the purchase order is 


confidence in receiver to 
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even to the receiver as a guide, and 
is not customary for him to make 
return thereon. For this purpose 
form printed “Receiving Record” 
provided in triplicate (Fig. 6). It 
ows the name of the shipper, the 
une of the transportation company, 
order number, and freight charges at 
the top, and the quantity and name of 
iods below. 
tered by the receiving clerk. The 
original and duplicate are forwarded 
to the stock clerk or to the depart 
ment heads, according to the method 
emploved in the different companies. 
lhe original is signed by the person 
who receives it, and it is passed on 
to the purchasing department: The 
duplicate is retained either by the 
stock clerk or by the department head, 
and the perpetual inventory is posted 


Slips are of course en- 


from it by one of them or the dupli- 
cate is sent to the department which 
does keep the perpetual inventory. 
Checking Invoices 
Checking Invoices. The purchasing 
agent, if should) check all 
invoices for material which he has 
ordered, as he is in a position to know 
the quality and quantity wanted, and 
is familiar with the samples, the needs 
of the concern, ete. To allow any 
other department to check invoices is 
not for the best interests of the con- 
cern, although some companies employ 


possible, 


it as a safeguard. Having received 
the original and the receiving record, 
the purchasing agent compares them 
with the invoice, makes notations of 
any shortage, attaches the receiving 
slips to the back of the invoice, and 
passes it to the clerk who enters it 
on the record cards. 

\ very good adopted by 
On the 
back of the purchasing agent's office 
copy of the order there is kept (see 
Fig. 7) on one-half of the sheet a 
record of all receipts pertaining to that 
order, and on the other half of the 
sheet a record of invoices (date, quan- 
tity, price, 


system 
some concerns is as follows: 


when 
possible the invoice number). When 
the shipment is completed and invoices 


discounts, and, 


are paid, the purchasing agent’s copy 

will bear a complete record of the 

transaction—on one side the order 

itself, and on the reverse side full in 

formation about receipts, etc. 
Shortages 


Shortages. Any shortages or over- 
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Settlement 
Received 


Invoice Passed from 
Purchasing Department to 


Accounts Payable Department -_-_- 


Fig. 7. 


Trathic or Claim Department. In some 
cases such notations are referred back 
to the purchasing agent himself, who 
makes claim upon the shipper or tran- 
sportation company, according to the 
liability, for any damage, loss, or 
shortage. Ii referred to the Claim 
Department, the purchasing agent 
should employ a blank form made out 
in duplicate, one copy going to the 
Claim Department and the other to the 
\ccounts-Payable Department  at- 
tached to the invoice before it is 
approved by the Purchasing Depart- 
ment. When the claim is adjusted 
and credit or check received, the fact 
should be noted on the blank and the 
blank forwarded to the 
Payable Department. 


\ccounts- 
In case the pur- 


Waste in the Cutting 





Form Appearing on Reverse Side of Purchase Order 


chasing agent makes the claim him 
self, he retains the copy ot the blank 
that would have gone to the Claim 
Department, makes the proper nota- 
tions upon it, and sends it to the 
\ccounting Department. 


Goods Returned for Credit 


Goods Returned for Credit. In 
case of PO muds returned for any reason, 
a standard torm (see Fig. 8) should 
be used. It consists of an original and 
three copies. The original is mailed 
to the vendor to whom the goods are 
returned, one copy is kept by the pur 
chasing agent, one is sent to the ship 
ping room, and one is forwarded to 
the Accounting Department for proper 


entry on the books. 


Room 





Kept at 


Minimum by 


Simple Check-U p System 


By Harry E. Kaemmer 


e these days of keen competition 

and increasing production costs, it 
becomes necessary that every manu- 
facturer be on the alert to reduce 
waste. Waste, more than any other 
item, cuts into profits and in many 
eliminates profit’ —_ entirely. 
Waste in the cutting department is 
dangerous to any business, for when 
it occurs in this department it is im 
possible to gain it back. 

\ctual labor expended in the cut 
ting department becomes a trifle in 
comparison to the value of the ma 
terials involved, yet too little attention 
is paid to the cutting department by 


cases 





charges noted are referred to the many manufacturers. They look on 
Cost Dept. Cop = a 
hippers 
Purchasing Agents Cop 

BOSTON, MASS. 

' Form No. 19 | NO. 

Charge Back . Date Shipped ® 

Invoice ‘“ Pur.Order No. 
oe Account 


We will charge you on books with this bill. 
Please credit our account accordingly. | 
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JOHN DOE & CO. 





Fiz. 8. 








Charge Back Invoice 


this department as a branch of then 
business in which they place a fore 
man who will see that the work is 
cut and sent to the sewing departments 
so that there will be no let-up i pro 
duction. As a general rule, faith and 
confidence are placed in the foreman, 
and it is taken for granted that he 
will conscientiously see that the gar 
ment is cut from the least possible 
yardage 
This is 


a grave mistake The cut 


ting department is entitled to and 
should receive much more attention 
It is in this department that the gat 
ment is started on its way through the 
various stages of production. Phe 
old adage “Well begun is half done” 
most certainly applies here 

the more 


progressive manutac 
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turers have installed systems by which 
they can tell whether more cloth is 
being used in the garment than is 
necessary, or whether cloth has beer 


wasted in the cutting department. 
lhis is accomplished by means of a 


When 


cloth is delivered to the cutting de- 


piece goods or stock record. 
partment, a ticket is attached showing 
the exact vardage in the piece. One 
of these tickets is shown in Fig. I. 
The stub of this ticket is detached 
and turned in at the office, where it 
is entered into the stock record \ 
page trom a stock record is shown 
at Fig. 2 
; 

Space is provided on the cutting 
order so that the cutter can mark the 
exact number of yards used. This 
cutting order goes to the ofhce, and 
the cloth used is subtracted from the 
cloth in stock. Of course, by refer- 
ring to the cutting order, only the 
cutter’s word for the amount of cloth 
used is shown. However, a more 
accurate check is necessary. As all 


piece goods in the cutting room are 





Date 
Cloth No, 
Width 
Color 


No. of Yds. 


Used 
Bal. 
Used i 
Bal. 
Used 
Bal. 

Date 

Cloth Ho. 

Width 

Color 

No, of Yds. _ 


This stub for office use 





Fig. |. Ticket Attached to Cloth Piece 


in Cutting Department 


ticketed, it is an easy matter to take 


a quick inventory each month and 


compare it with the stock record 


The cutting department, knowing 
that this check is being kept on its 
work, becomes more efficient and puts 
forward every effort to save stock, so 
that the inventory will balance favor 


stock 


system not only enables the manufac- 


ably with the record Chis 


turer to keep a check on materials 
used, but also gives him a record of 


piece goods in stock at all times. 


Stock Record 









Date Received 
in Cutting 
| Department 








Yardage 


Received 





Date 
Cut 


Yards 








g. 2. Sample Page from Stock Record 
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Anti-Friction Bearing 
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Spindle 





Roller 


Bearing 


Rugged and 


Small Enough for Limited Space 


By B. F. 


NE of the keenest subjects of 

interest to mill management today 
is more efficient and economical opera- 
tion in an era of high wages and keen 
competition. And this subject in- 
variably leads to the consideration of 
more modern equipment to secure ad- 
vantages in manufacture which will 
absorb the initial outlay in a short 
period and then pay fair dividends in 
the future. 

A machine which has always been 
of great interest in the minds of mill 
men is the spinning frame. It is ob- 
vious that a spinning frame with 
about 200 to 250 spindles, and having 
a total of about 300 bearings, would 
be an ideal object for anti-friction 
bearing application. Engineers as 
well mill men have visioned the. 
numerous advantages to be derivea 
with the reduction of friction on the 
spindles. These are by far the most 
important as they directly affect the 
quality and quantity of the finished 
product. In addition, they also con- 
sume about 60% of the total power 
input. 


as 


Difficulties Encountered 

For years, considerable experimental 
and research work has been carried on 
in this direction. Until the present 
time, the difficulties presented by an 
application of this type could not be 
overcome, due to the unfavorable con- 
ditions under which a spindle operates. 

To illustrate some of the difficulties 
presented, we may briefly consider 
actual service conditions. Spindles 
of a ring-spinning frame revolve at 
speeds which are probably not reached 
by any other machine or machine part 
in continuous operation year after 
year. Furthermore, the load imposed 
on a spindle is of an unfavorable 
nature, because the yarn has to pull 
the traveler around the ring at a speed 
exceeding sometimes 1,700 yards per 
minute. The air resistance on yarn 
and travelers causes uneven distribu- 
tion of the load. The bobbin also 
changes its center of gravity at each 
up-and-down motion of the ring rail. 

The pull of the spindle bands or 
‘apes also presents considerable diffi- 
culties. This pull is quite high for 
the rather small bolster, making it 
necessary to set the neck bearing on 
the same level with the whirl in order 
to reduce the stress. 

It becomes readily apparent that the 
application of anti-friction bearings 
to spinning spindles was therefore par- 
ticularly difficult; first, because the 
hearing must be made rugged in order 


* Textile Division, S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 


Davis * 


to secure long life and reliable service ; 
and second, because the bearings must 
be made small enough to be housed in 
the limited space available in the inside 
ot the whirl. 


Roller Bearing Suitable 


The limitations imposed by the 
second requirement precluded the 
successful application of ball bear- 


ings. While installations using one 
or more rows of balls showed power 
savings of from 25 to 35%, they ulti- 
mately unsatisfactory and 
failed after a relatively short time. 
The reason was that the bolster head 
in which the neck bearing was housed 
could not be mounted into the whirl; 
or, if it was small enough to fit, it 
Was not strong enough to resist the 
load imposed upon it. 

Years of intensive testing and _ re- 
search work with all existing types 
of anti-friction-bearing spindles made 
evident to S. kK. F. engineers that the 
correct solution of the problem would 
be found through the use of a 
roller bearing. 
tory and actual 
have proven their correct. 

The S. K. F. spindle can be defined 
as a flexible Rabbeth spindle. 
construction all technical muprove 
ments were incorporated and the small 


proved 


small 
Subsequent labora 
service conditions 
choice 


In its 


est details and problems were sub 
jected to long and close study. ‘The 
outer appearance and dimensions of 


the S. K. F. spindles are similar to the 


types of  plain-bearing 


spindles in 
common use. As a rule, no changes 
are necessary to fit S.K.F. spindles 


on existing frames. 

The only difference between the 
S. K. F. spindle and existing spindles 
lies in the bolster. Instead of the old 
iron bolster, the S.K.F. spindle 
we have a steel bolster in which the 
neck and 
mounted. 

In the photograph representing the 
ot 


in 


step bearings are rigidly 


cross section a spindle equipped 
with S.K.F. roller-bearing bolster, 
we indicate certain parts as follows: 


A, the bolster sleeve; PB, the neck 
bearing; C, the step bearing; D, the 
lower lubrication hole; /, the upper 


lubrication hole; and /’, the spring. 
1) 


roller-bearing 


Bolster Sleeve (| 

The. 3. E. 
forms a complete unit in which the 
neck and are rigidly 
mounted and securely held in place. 
Neither one of these bearings can be 
removed from the bolster. The steel 
sleeve forming the bolster is made of 
high grade chrome-steel to very close 


bolster 


step bearings 
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method 
and ¢ 


ot this 
standard 
replaced 


tolerances. Pecause 
the 


therefore 


bolsters are 


in 
be ot 


the date of manufacture. 


Neck or Roller Bearing (B) 


The construction of the neck beat 


regardless 


ing can easily be 
lhe 


seen in the photo 
ot 
high chrome steel, hardened through 


graph. outer race made 


ls 


out, ground, and securely held in place 
at the top of the sleeve 
drical 


Che evlin 


rollers euided between 


parallel flanges and spaced by 


are 
a solid 
is de 


bronze retainer. The retainer 


signed in such a way that when the 
blade is removed from the base, the 
rollers are held in place. The inne 


race is formed by the blade itself. 
That part of the blade on which the 
roller rotates is perfectly 


and 


cylindrical 
hardened and ground 
The line contact of roller with spindle 
blade and outer for 
maximum capacity within the limited 


properly 


race provides 
space and guarantees smooth running 
at any speed. 
Step Bearing (C) 

lhe step bearing is a plain bearing 
made of alloy-steel. 
By making the included angle of the 
step bearing larger than the taper of 
the blade, friction and the 
wear were eliminated. This also pro- 


glass-hardened 


resulting 


vided for ample and easy circulation 
of lubricant. The of the 
blade is also glass hardened, and ends 
in a ball point. 


lower end 
This provides enough 
surface to take care of the load of the 
whole spindle. 


Lubrication Holes (D and FE) 


rhe of the spindle 
doubtless the most important 


lubrication is 
feature 
in keeping a spindle in good condition 
When 
roller-bearing 
taken to im- 
prove the lubrication and to eliminate 


and obtaining a good product. 
designing the S.K.F. 
bolster, great care was 
the uneconomical oil pumping which 
prevails in the plain-bearing spindle. 

In the plain-bearing spindle the oil 


is always pumped up between the 
spindle blade and the inside of the 
bolster. It is obvious that a con- 


siderable amount of power is wasted 
by this pumping action. In addition 
to this the oil reaching the upper open 
end of the bolster can be thrown out. 
\ small amount of the oil thrown out 


in this wavy may run down on the 
outside of the bolster and back into 
the oil reservoir. The greater part 


of the oil, however, is lost and has to 
be replaced every two weeks. 

\ more 
takes place in S. 


economical oil circulation 
K. F. 
When starting the machines 
a considerable amount of oil is taken 
up by capillary attraction between the 
blade and the bolster, and is thrown 
into the roller bearing. The well- 
sealed end of S. K. F. bolster, how- 
ever, does not permit any oil leakage, 
and the excess lubricant within the 


roller-bearing 
bolsters. 
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Cross Section of Roller-Bearing 
roller runs down on the in 
bolster and back to the oil reservoir. 
\t uniform speed, a very fine oil film 
always up the roller 
‘The principal oil circuiation, 
however, is confined between the up- 


1s taken into 


bearing. 


per and lower lubrication holes; i. e., 
between C and D. 

The advantages of this lubrication 
are: (1) no oil 
pumping; (2) oil remains cool (bases 


power wasted for 


of these spindles are cooler than those 


of plain-bearing spindles); (3) no 
dirty floor, nor frames; and (4) one 
lubrication lasts over 3500 running 


hours. 
. Spring (F) 

The spring is of very simple con- 
struction, making a replacement possi 
ble in a few seconds. The elasticity 
of the spring allows so much play to 
the bolster that the axis of rotation 
is at all times in the center of gravity, 
avoiding in this way vibration even 
when the spindle is running at very 
high speed. 

Power Saving 

Power saving in mills is not only 
important because of the reducing of 
the power bill, but 
smaller motors can be used. Especi- 
ally in new equipment the purchasing 
of smaller motors means a reducing 
of the investment in power equipment. 

The use of S. K. F. roller-bearing 
spindles leads to a considerable power 


also because 
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iving, and, taking as a base tests 
iade in the various cotton mills where 

kK. F. roller-bearing spindles are 
sed, we can say that the power sav- 
accord 
ig to the conditions of the mill and 
1e machines. 


g ranges from 25 to 35%, 


Believing that these tests might be 
some interest for everyone in con- 
ection with spinning, 
the results of these 
‘sts recently made in a large New 
ngland mill: 


we are listing 


ere one ot 


The test was conducted on the same 
rame, first with plain-bearing 
pindles and afterwards with S. kK. F. 
pindles. Both types of spindles were 
running under absolutely 

working conditions. <A 
irame equipped with 272 plain-bearing 
spindles required 7.38 hp. The same 
frame equipped with S. K. F. roller 
bearing spindles required 5.10 hp. 
(he power saved was therefore 2.28 


therefore 


le same 


ip. The percentage of power saved 
was 30.89%. 

Dividing in both cases the number 
ot spindles by the horsepower 
quired obtain the number of 
spindles driven by 1 hp. 


Fe- 
we 


>= 

— = 36.70 plain-bearing spindles. 
7.38 

272 

-- 53.33 roller-bearing spindles. 
5.10 


The power saved on one spindle 
equals : 


= .00838 hp. 
Starting Resistance 


\nother point in connection with 
power saving, and of great interest to 


every mill man, is that S. K. F. 
spindles practically eliminate the 
starting resistance. For spinning 


mills which buy their power, this fea- 
ture may be of interest, especially if 
they have to pay for power by the 
peak load. In mills with their own 
power plant smaller motors can be 
used for two reasons: (1) because of 
the power saving of the spindles, and 
2) because of the eliminated start- 
ng resistance, 
In this second case, when calculat- 
ng the size of motor for spinning 
ames, no safety margin is required 
take care of the starting resistance. 
he motor need not be chosen by the 
power required to take care 
resistance, but by the 
required by the frame. 


erage 
the starting 
erage power 


Saving of Lubricanr 
he lubrication system in S. K. F. 
ller-bearing has been ex- 
Tests have 


in connection with lubri- 


bolsters 
ined previously. 
en made 


also 


tion, and spindles are still running 
ter more than two vears of opera- 
m with the original filling. We, of 
urse, would not advise mills to wait 
-h a long time before lubricating, 
s being only a test to ascertain how 
g a spindle equipped with an 
K. F. roller-bearing bolster can 
n on the original lubrication before 
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starting to give trouble. S. K. F. 
roller-bearing spindles should be lu 
bricated every running hours, 
and only a very high class mineral 
oil should be used. 


3500 


Cleanliness 

The cleanliness of S. K. F. rollet 
bearing spindles is due to two rea 
(1) to the construction of the 
bolster avoiding oil leakage, and (2) 
to the reduced lubrication. 
in connection with spinning frames 
knows how the lubrication is eftected, 
and he knows 
the oil 
other spindles could easily be lubri 
cated. 

The wasted oil accumulates on ma 
chines and floor, collecting dust 
lint and soiling bobbins which should 
happen to drop on the floor. The 
time wasted in cleaning frames and 
oiling spindles could be used in keep 
ing the top and bottom rollers clean, 
in promptly piecing broken threads 
and in changing creel bobbins at the 
time. In other very 
much could be done to improve and 
increase the output. 


sons: 


Everyone 


furthermore that with 


wasted for one spindle two 


and 


correct words 


Smooth Running 

Sk. FE. 
volve sterdily and without vibration 
at the highest speed without excessive 
yarn breakage. 


roller-bearing spindles re 


The speed is limited 
only by the travelers, quality of cot 
ton, and counts spun. 
made in spinning mills have shown 
that the varn 
25%, eliminating peculiar-shaped or 
half-full bobbins when dofting, and in 
this way considerably increasing the 
production. Smooth running, reduced 
friction in bearings, and low starting 
resistance improve the quality of yarn 
and insure an even twist. 


Observations 


breakage is reduced 





Spray-Painting Gun 
Spray Adjustment 
Self-Centering 


Graduated 


\ new spray gun, known as type 
\V, for use in spray-painting svs 
tems has been developed by The 
DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O. One new 
feature graduated ad 
justment controlling both the character 
and width of the fan spray. Another 
is the positive self-centering of the 
nozzle parts, making it impossible for 
these parts to get out of alignment. 

The graduated adjustment 


consists of a 


makes 





New Spray Gun 


possible a quick return to a 
setting producing 
spray. The air can 
round 
spray 


previous 
for desired 
cut off, 
This ad 


split 


any 
also be 


producing a spray 
justable head el 


inates 


sprays and “overspray.”” and insures 


proper balance between amount of ma 
terial used, nature of work, and speed 


of operation 


The DeVilbiss detachable spray 
head construction which simplifies 
operation, cleaning, and changing 
nozzle—is retained 

Pull-a-Plug 
New Attachment Prevents Injury 
to Electric Wires 

The accompanying drawing shows 
a new device for facilitating the pull 


ing of electric plugs without straining 


the wires. Its purpose is to prevent 
fraved wires, which are a cause of 
fires and burnt-out fuses It also 


shield 


the 


Che device 


serves as a and 


protects 


plug-cap from breakage 





ae 
maf 
~ 
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a 
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The Pull-a-Plug for Preventing 
Injury to V ires 


a 


is known as the “pull-a-plug,” and is 
manufactured by the Ren Mfg. Co., 
474 Main St., Winchester, Mass 

The attachment is finished in 
Japan to match the hard-rubber o1 


black 


composition plug. It is readily slipped 
on to standard plug-caps of any size. 
stvle, or make, and is quickly fastened 


by tightening the screw The two 
curved arms form convenient grips 
for the fingers. No rewiring is neces 
sary. The attachment will not. slip 
off. 

Inspecting and Measuring 


Machine Suitable for Rayon, Silk, 
Fine Cotton, Ete. 

\ new fabric inspecting and measur 
ing machine has been developed by 
the Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, 
N. F Welded steel 
and the machine is equipped with oil 
less bearings throughout. A variable 
speed drive is provided with built-in 
motor, and this permits a high speed 
to be used if the cloth is to be meas- 
ured only, and also permits different 
rates of examining speed for cloths of 
different Starting and 
stopping is by foot control, unless hand 
control is desired. 


frames are used, 


character. 
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Vachine for Veasuring 


Inspecting and 
Cloth 


Since the machine is operated en 


tirely from the front, it can be placed 
machines can 
Che table 


the 


wall, or two 


against { 


pe set 


back to back. angle 


is adjustable, and 


operator can 
either sit or stand 
The 

} 


and therefore will retain its shape and 


measuring drum is ot metal, 


size under varying atmospheric con 


surface of the drum is 
with cork, 


grips well, and does 


ditions The 


covered which is durable, 


not mark the 
\ pressure roll holds the cloth 
against the drum and acts as a brake 
to stop the drum quickly when the end 
run out The 
the measuring 
and 


goods. 


has geared 
for 

fool 

ype 


clock is 
directly to drum 


accuracy, is claimed to be 


proof. The model is known as 
Ra. 


any convenient lamp socket 


, and can receive its power from 


Single Process Lapping 


Cotton Opening and Picking Ma- 
chinery Linked Together 

\ layout of cotton opening and 

picking machinery driven in synchron- 

ism throughout and so arranged that 

it is unnecessary to handle the cotton 

manually from the time it enters the 


bale breaker to the time it leaves the 


finisher picker, has been designed 
by William: Hardman, of — the 
Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 


Ontario. It is called by its author the 
“one-man process of lapping cotton,” 
and has been patented in the United 
States (1,595,466). some 
of the recent improvements are pend- 
ing. 


Patents on 


The layout consists of a stop-and- 
start lattice, a hopper bale breaker, a 
vertical opener with cage section, a 
Kirschner beater, a conveyor pipe, a 
condenser, a hopper feeder, another 
conveyor pipe, an exhaust opener, a 
hopper feeder, and a finisher lapper. 
The complete unit is 83 ft. in length 
and requires a driving power of about 
25 hp. Although production will de- 
pend to a considerable extent upon the 
amount of foreign matter removed, it 
is stated that good results can usually 
be obtained from a production of $40 
lbs. per hour. 

For mixing purposes, since there are 
the 


lapper, the enclosing sides of the feed 


no laps formed before finisher 
apron of the bale breaker are slotted 
to hold the ends of lap sticks. Colored 
cotton, waste, and laps 


the 


comber 
then be fed uniformly to 


can 
bale 


(Continued on page 57) 
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BECAUSE of high speed. 65 
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Speed of Cotton Cards 
lechnical Editor : 

In the catalogs the speed for cotton 
card cylinders is laid down at 165 r.p.m. 
\Vhat would be the effect on a machine 
and on the work if higher speeds than 
this were used? (6336) 
ordinary condition, 
105 r.p.m, is quite high enough speed. 
Hlowever, if it is considered neces- 
sary or advisable under certain con- 
ditions to increase this speed, the fol- 
lowing may be worth considering: 

If the clothing of top flats and 
cylinders has seen years of service, 
say 10 to I5 years, it will be rather 
risky to speed up, for the higher the 
speed the greater the centrifugal force 
and the more the liability of rubbing 
puckering and tearing off the 
clothing. Also the higher the speed 
the further away the settings will have 
to be, and consequently there will be 
poorer carding and more trash left 
in the stock. 

To increase the speed would be less 
objectionable light carding than 
on heavy carding. Another thing to 
be considered is the location of the 
cards, and the solidity of the floor. 
In other words, if cards were located 
on the ground floor, rather than on 
an upper floor, there would be less 
vibration. The condition of the cyl- 
inder bearings or journals will be 
worth considering before speeding up. 

The writer’s suggestion would be 
that if more carding production is 
found necessary, either put in more 
cards or run overtime, rather than 
risk speeding higher than 165 r.p.m. 


For cards in 


or 


on 


* * * 


Necktie Pattern 
Technical Editor : 

[ am sending a swatch of a_ necktie 
which was made on a 134-in. necktie 
machine. Would you please be so kind 
as to advise me what cylinder and what 
cut wheels were used to produce this 
particular design? (6337 ) 

It does not seem as if this necktie 
pattern was made on a 134-in. ma- 
chine. It seems more likely that it 
is from a larger machine with six 
feeds and has been cut and seamed 
up. It is not a predetermined pattern 
but is what might be called a “fluke”; 
that is, someone was trying out odd 
wheels and happened to strike some- 
thing that looked good to him. 

There were four wheels used, all 
cut the same, with two opposite feeds 
running plain stitch. The wheels 
were cut with two groups, one group 
with two needles up and five alter- 
lately down and up; and a second 
roup with two needles up and seven 
alternately down and up. The sample 
S too narrow to determine to a cer- 
tainty the proportions of each group 
on each wheel, but it appears to be 
about one group of five to three or 
four groups of seven. 


12 
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QUESTIONS AND ANS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


To set the wheels, say No. 1 feed 
is plain; on Nos. 2 and 3 the wheels 
should be set to operate exactly the 
same needles in exactly the same way; 
No. 4 feed would be plain. and Nos. 
5 and 6 feeds should have the wheels 
set the same as Nos. 2 and 3, but 
should be staggered over one needle. 

The whole number of prints in the 
wheels should be such that when di- 
vided into the number of needles in 
the cylinder they should gain or lose 
an odd number of needles; that is, 
one, or three, or five, or any odd 
number each turn of the machine. 

The vertical plain strip is made by 
using about three short latch needles 
which knit out at all times. 

The yellow silk is run on two feeds, 
which have the wheel# either 2 and 
3 or § and 6. The wgde horizontal 
blue and narrow red Stripes are of 
course put in with a striper. 


* 


Boiling-off Silk for 


Milanese 


ricot and 


Technical Fditor : 

We use 13/15 and 14/16 thrown 
on our tricot and milanese machines 
This is boiled off in the skeins after 
coming from the throwsters. Our 
method is to boil the skeins in a vat 
suspended from sticks, 30 min. to a side, 
in a silk liquor made up of 35 to 40% 
of the weight of the silk of soap. The 


loss in boiling off runs from 23 to 250. 
Could you advise us if we are wrong in 
the amount of soap, or the time of boil 
ing off? Should silk be washed thor 
oughly in warm water after boiling off ? 
(6341) 

Silk boiled off 30 min. to a side in 
a liquor made up of 35 to 40% 
soap 


silk 


of 
(on the weight of the silk) is 
liable to 


be stripped more than is 


necessary. This may cause winding 
and knitting trouble. Twenty-five 
per cent of soap is sufficient for a 


boil-off, as it is desirable to keep a 
slight amount of gum in the thread 
so as to keep the fibers together and 
Rinse 
in warm water only enough to remove 
the free soap and leave some of it in 
the thread, as it helps in the opera- 
tions. 


give better operating results. 


Boiling-off in soap foam is a 
better method as it prevents stripping 
the thread too much and causing a 
fuzzy and lousy silk. 





Cotton-Worsted Knit 
Stained in Bleaching 


Cloth 


Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing a 
and worsted knit 
stained during the bleaching process. 
The material was first thoroughly 
scoured, then extracted and entered into 
a peroxide bleach bath. The bath was 
tested with litmus paper and enough 
silicate of added to make it alka- 
line. After running the cloth for a time 
the wool seemed to become 
rather than whitened. 

The operations were done in a reel 
machine. This machine had a_ brass 
steam pipe in the tub and it was the 
opinion of a representative of a chemi 
cal company that the stains were copper 
stains from this pipe. On his advice 
we treated the goods with oxalic acid 
and gave them a_ hydrogen peroxide 
bleach. The oxalic acid cleaned it up 
a bit but the bleach had little effect so 
that it was not subjected to this treat 
ment very long. 

Last season we 
quantity of these goods in 
machine and had no trouble 
temperature of the original 
was gradually brought 
Would like your opinion as to what 
might have caused these stains and 
whether there is anything we might do 
to remove them. (6338) 


of 
which 


piece cotton 


goods 


Was 


a da 


discolored 


large 
same 
at all. The 
bleach bath 
up to 150° F. 


processed a 
the 


The piece of cloth submitted was 
carefully examined and though traces 
ot copper were found, the chief cause 
of the brownish 
tion. 


is over-oxida 
Brass of course contains a high 
percentage qt copper which acts as a 
carrier or catalytic agent for nascent 
oxygen. 


stain 


In other words, 
rapidly decomposes the hydrogen 
peroxide bleach liquor; the oxygen 
breaking away acts on the wool and 
turns it to a brownish color, an over- 
bleached condition. 


the copper 


Cotton does not 
show any stains when this occurs for 
the reason that it will stand consider- 
ably more oxidation than wool, and 


when it is overbleached it does not 
show any blemish but does show 


tenderness. 


TEXTILE WORLD: 


We have your report of the 
22nd instant in regard to a recent 
inquiry of ours, and we wish to 
thank you very much for 
prompt attention. 


your 


Yours very truly, 


JAMES F. SULLIVAN, Jr. 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


All 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a, charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


For 
TEXTIL 


rompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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No doubt 
not 


the 
experience 


reason that did 
this difficulty last 
season is that the brass pipe, being 
new, had a glazed or smooth finish and 
was not affected. 


you 


It gradually became 


pitted and coarse, as the harder out- 
The 


writer has seen pipes with simply a 


side surface was eaten away 
thin layer of brass on the outside of 
a copper pipe. By all means this brass 
pipe should be replaced by a lead coil. 

The sample was treated in a sul- 
phuric acid bath, thoroughly rinsed, 
and then treated with solution 
of Sulfonosol at for 30 min., 
and thoroughly with 


water. 


a 2% 
120° F. 
rinsed warm 
The material was improved 
somewhat but the treatment did not 
completely eliminate the stain. We 
would also suggest that the bleach 
liquor be heated not over 130° F. 


*. 8 


Tension in Unwinding 


Technical Editor: 

In warping, does the speed of a bob 
bin when running down offset the weight 
of a full bobbin which travels slower 
What we mean by above 1s this: The 
higher the speed of a bobbin the more 
friction, therefore, has a bobbin when 
running down the same tension as a full 


We would 


regarding 


bobbin ? 


appreciate 
details 


tension in 


getting 
warping. 
(6335 ) 
As the size of the bobbin decreases 
tension the 


his may be made clearer by con- 


the on varn increases. 
sidering a set of beams in the creel 
of a slasher. 
put a friction 
weight on it. 


On each beam there is 
rope or with a 
l‘rom experience it has 
been found that a certain weight is 
just about right for the varn when the 
beams are full. But as the beams run 
down, the friction the varn in- 
and it necessary to 
take off some of the weight and some- 
times to remove the friction altogether 
to prevent the yarn from breaking. 
This gives evidence that as the speed 
increases so does the friction increase, 
or perhaps it would be better to say 
that as the bobbin or beam runs down 


strap 


on 


creases becomes 


the friction increases. 
x ok x 


Fine Sizes of Spun Silk 


Technical Editor: 
Is spun silk yarn spun in as fine a 
size as single 120s If such a fine 


spun silk yarn is made, could it be used 
for a warp in weaving, provided a good 
warp size were used on it? Can 
advise me whether vou know of 
mill which is using such fine spun silk 
in weaving, and whether goods made 
from such fine spun silk would, in your 
opinion, make a serviceable fabric? 
(6303) 
Single 120s spun silk is being spun 
regularly. This size contains 100,800 
yds. to the pound. Spun silk is made 
as fine as single 180s for 90/2 yarn. 
Any fine size like 120/1 is mostly spun 
to go into ply yarns, such as two ply, 
three ply, or four ply. Single 120s 


you 
any 
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Specialization in mercerized 
yarn for the Knitter has re- 
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uniformity and Knitting 
economy---The Knitter who 
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subled would be 60/2 standard size, 
200/2 French size. 

In the writer’s opinion, to use 120/1 
pun silk for warp in weaving would 
tt be practicable. It would be too 
The best quality 
would have to be used 


xpensive to spin. 
iw material 
) get an even strand and the neces- 
iry strength in the yarn. Single 120s 
uuld need to have 41 turns per inch 
» get the utmost in strength for warp 
im. Above 41 turns the yarn be- 
ns to lose strength and of course 
e lose the luster of silk according to 
e amount of twist put in. 
The cost of making & 120/1 spun 
lk for warp would be more than the 
ist of thrown silk of the same size. 
hrown silk would give the luster be- 
sides having the gum on the thread 
which gives it strength while weaving. 
We do not know of any mill that is 
spun silk for warp in 
veaving. It is used in twisting with 
rayon; also as a single end when knit- 
ting with cotton to give various ef- 
fects when dyed. Goods made from 
such fine spun silk would make a 
serviceable fabric, though it would 
not have the luster and soft, full 
handle or feel that a cloth made from 
thrown silk warp would have. 


using 120/1 


— 
Cut Filling in Silk Crepe 
Technical Editor : 

We are sending you a piece of cloth 
which we would like you to examine. 
You will notice that this cloth is crepe, 
with canton filling. The fabric is close 
to 40 in. wide; the width on the loom 
being 4114 in., and 40% in. off the 
loom. The trouble in the cloth you will 
notice is that the filling is cut or broken, 
and we would like to have your opinion 
as to the cause of this. We would like 

know whether this can be caused in 
the dyeing or weighting of the cloth. 

(6295) 

The defect in the sample submitted 
is commonly known as star marks. This 
defect has crept in at various times 
and has puzzled many manufacturers. 
lt usually occurs on a three-ply con- 
struction and in most instances with 
canton filling. Looms may be run- 
ing for years on exactly the same 
nstruction with canton filling and 

show this defect. When a new 

of canton is started it may appear. 

This detect unquestionably occurs 

the sand roller and is due to vibra- 

and the chafing ot the cloth 
tinst the sand roller. As the canton 
ng is so soft, and the three-ply 
rp allows the filling to be touched 
the sharp grains of sand, the vibra- 

n will cut through these spots. We 

mmend that the sand 
bed down in order to take off the 
rp spots and, in addition to this, 
the harness shed be made as late 
possible so that the pick will enter 
easily and lie at the fell of the cloth 
This 


eliminate the beat of the pick as 


rollers be 


ire the shed starts to close. 


as possible. 
his defect is not easily noticed in 
grege goods, although it is there. 
moment the goods hit the boil- 
the cut filling will shrink and 
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Questions and Answers—Continued 


DEFECTS IN KNIT FABRICS 





The accompanying photograph shows the inside of a real-silk, circular- 


knit (automatic hosiery machine), 
about two and one-half times. 


full hose. The 
These loose ends appeared in a band not 
over one inch wide around the stocking. 


picture is enlarged 


The ends showed but little on 


the outside of the stocking but in such thin stockings as are sold today, 
the defect was apparent through the stocking when being worn. 
This was the result of getting some silk raveled from previous work 


into this stocking. 


Either in the original knitting, or in raveling, some 


of the filaments were broken and, when reknitted, did not keep in place. 


The sinker action was sufficient to 


foree the loose ends to the back or 


inside of the fabric, where they remained as conspicuously defective work. 


(This defect is the 22nd of the series.) 


separate, allowing the where 
the filling is cut, to appear as a three 


pick float. 


Warp 


* * * 


Streaks in Dyed Mercerized 
Socks 
Technical Editor: 

We are having considerable trouble in 


dyeing mercerized socks in all lig 


colors, our trouble being streaky ap 
pearance, as you will notice from the 
sample. Our dye people tell us that 

is in the mercerizing or uneven yarn; 


the yarn people claim it to be in_ the 
dyeing or in the knitting. Our superin 
tendent thinks that it is the 
the yarn. We have tried everything 
we know to overcome this. We will ap 
preciate any information you can give 
us as to how to. overcome _ this 
trouble, or any suggestion vou have 

offer. (6340 


\fter a careful examination it was 
found that the varn of which the hose 


fault 91 


was constructed showed irregular dia 
meters. This alone would cause the 
sock to 


When yarn of uneven 
1] 


cerized, this streaky appearance wll 


have a streaky appearance 


size iS mer 
be much more pronounced. There are 
several reasons for this; first, due to 
the shrinking action of mercerization, 
the twist of the varn will be affected 
varingly; second, should the uneven- 
ness in the diameter of the yarn be 
due to a varied twist, 
mercerization throughout the 
will vary. This of course will 


the degree of 
varn 
cause 


uneven dyeing. 





Yarns for Worsted and Rayon 
Stocking 
Technical Editor 


[ intend to make a ladies’ wool hose, 


plaited with 150-denier viscose rayon 
on Scott & Williams 220-needle, 3 1 

in 
diameter machines What number of 


wool varn and what kind oj 
would you recommend Please give 
number for welt, lez, heel and toe, and 


wool yarn 


splicing. Is 150 denier suitable to cover 
the wool \re special needles r¢ 
quir “d (6328 ) 
Che so called ladies’ wool stockings 
using 150-denier rayon and_ sos 
worsted are generally knit on 220 
needle, 334-in., Model K machines. 


One could knit this stocking on the 
\lodel K, but a 


1 
220 needle, 3!2 in 





FIRM dealing with new and used 

machinery wanted to line up some 

machinery. Seven replies were received 
to the following advertisement: 





WANTED 
2—Sets 50” wide Cards, 48” diameter 
main cylinders. Must be modern 
and have metal cylinders 
2—J. & B. or D. & F 
spindles, 2” gauge 
1—Wool Bagging Machine 


Address Adv. —, TEXTILE WORLD 


Mules, 360 





In telling us of the success of this 
advertisement, they state “We have 
always felt very kindly disposed towards 
your paper and consider it the best 
medium for buying and selling.” What 
do you want to buy or sell? See pages 
110 to 113, this issue. 





4 
ta 
— 

nm 
1 


finer worsted should be used, as the 


° od 7 
3'4 1n., 220-needle gauge is a little 
fine tor the above. stocking You 
cannot use finer ravon as it will not 
cover up properly 

: ‘ tl, ] , } 1, 

Some of these ladies iose have 
been knit trom 150 denier with a 50s 
merino varn, made of 30 worsted 
and 50°! cotton lhe stocking vou 
inquire about for Model K, 3 1Nl., 
>> on 1] 1 1 7 
220-needle machines shoul e con 
structe | ib ut as 1 lows 

Welt. 60 2 mercerized or 1 the 
re = cel RE cai 
eL varn througn the weit 

1 1 
Leg and foot, 150-denier rayon 


worsted, Ol OH0Os 
ted and 


worsted and 


plaited ovel 601 

merino composed of 50° 

50% cotton 

Heel and toe, 60 mercerized and 

60/t worsted 
Double sol 


cer rec 


splicing, 60/1 


Sincle -rocess ‘ ing 
Single Process Lapping 

(Continued from page 53) 
breaker. In order to keep cotton and 


Waste In separate compartments a 


partition can be down the 


arranged 
center of the feed apron and in the 
center of the hopper. This prevents 
the two classes of stock mixing when 
turned over and over by the elevating 
soft, 
through the 
machine more rapidly than the cotton 
from the compressed bale. 


apron, and thus prevents the 


loose waste from going 
The rela 
tive width of the two compartments 
can be altered at will to accommodate 
various proportions of mix. 

\ water-spray nozzle is_ placed 
above the cotton in the hopper feeder 
of the finisher  lapper. 
claimed to keep the short fibers to 


afford 


This is 


gether and to more uniform 


laps 
This synchronously driven unit is 
the designer to increase 


he use of 


claimed by 
breaking strength; permit t 
shorter staple; save labor in picking, 
eliminate slub 


carding, and spinning; 


bing; cause less waste; permit longer 
drafts; increase production; take less 
machinery, less floor space, and less 
fibers more 


power; treat gently ; 


eliminate formation of pepper; make 


evener laps; and afford better clean 

ing. 

RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
~ »2 


CLOTH  singeing machine 1,655,233 
\. W. Machlet, Elizabeth, N. J 

COTTON — tramper 1,654,972. J H 
Hawthorne, Powell, Texas 

FApRu nd its meanufactune, Woven 
1,655,387 EK. I. Golding, New Yorl 
\ssigned to Stehli Fabrics Corp., 
ew York 

F \MENTS, Me hed I treating 
1,654,552. S. A. Neidich, Edgewater 
Park, N. J 

Loom picker spindl Supporting means 


or 1,654,570 E. W. Barrett, Bos 
ton, Mass Assigned to The Stafford 
Co., Boston, Mas 
Looms, Cloth take-up 
1 654,598. ir, eee 
Assigned to Royal 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Looms, Weft stop. mechanism for. 
1.654.997. G. W. Shackleton, Keigh- 
Assigned to 


Ltd., 


mechanism for 
Pawtucket, R. I 
Weaving Co 


ley, England 


Hattersley & 


George 


Keighley. 


Sons, 
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COTTON CLOTH AND COTTON 
SILK AND RAYON MIXTURES 
COTTON YARNS All-Combed Goods in Gray 


Combed and Carded WORSTED CLOTH for Converters 
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All Twists, Counts and Putup ee | ee Voiles; Crepes 
Poplins and Broadceloths 


fons 
Se. 
~ 


’ Staple and Fanev Serges ; . : 
ys Knitting yarns, single and ply ee a Fan y i ‘Se ei Cotton Gabardines 
{ee Pencil-Stripes and Fancy Suitings Venetians and Sateens 
ce \Weaving yarns, single and ply Mixtures 7 ; ee 
é cea ) 7 \ lawns and Organdies 
ech eee Gen kperenn saree eee Plain Canton and Tussah Filled 
Ne Gassed and Mercerized yarns Cheviots Fabrics 
r3 : : fropical Suitings aia . 
°C Dyed yarns and Bleached yarns eet larquisettes 
1 xe wale Cotton-back Satins 
. . Thread yarns Coverts ] 1 : S salti 
5 + Jacquar aves; Specl es 
Ce lire yarns Shepherd Cheeks cquard weave pom 
3 Peace eile Voile varna Whipeords Staple Southern Print Cloths 
2 i ; = Wide Wales 
c&) Mleetrieal yarns WORSTED AND 
SAG a Lustre Linings YARNS 
OX) ' yi Diese nals WORSTED MERINO YA 
Webbing varns Serves for 
Embroidery yarns; Lace curtain ilannels Men's Wear 
yarns Kashmir; Crepe Dress Goods and Silk Trade 
: Shepherd (¢ “CKS 
Fine Count Cop varns hepherd Chee! ; for 
a Y Coverts Hosiery 
arpet yarns Broadeloths Underwear and Rubber Trades 


Silk Filling yarns Ottorep; Poplins Yarns manufactured according to 
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| COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Huntsville, 
Ala., are reported to be planning the 
construction of a large cotton mill, al- 
though details of the project have not 
been disclosed. 

Opp Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala., have 
installed new equipment, consisting of 
160 looms and 5000 ring spindles, to 
double their capacity. 

Little Rock (Ark.) Textile Co. The 
City Council has granted the plea for 
additional fire protection of the Little 
Rock Textile Co., so the officials of the 
mill have decided to re-build the entire 
plant which was destroyed by fire several 
ago. 

Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
are moving 52 twisters and equivalent 
carding and spinning equipment into their 
new addition. Operation will begin in a 
week. 

Habersham Mills, Habersham, Ga., 
are building an addition which will house 
10,000 additional spindles. The plant is 
now operating on a day and night shift. 


*Appleton Co., Lowell, Mass., will 
concentrate production at its mill at 
Anderson, S. C., and is arranging for the 
early removal of equipment at the Lowell 
plant to that location. Additional facili- 
ties will be provided at Anderson. 


International Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., is contemplating the establishment 
of a cotton mill to make shoe linings and 
a factory to make shoe laces. Citizens 
i Morgantown, N. C., are attempting to 
interest the International Shoe Co., which 
already owns a tannery at Morgantown, 
in locating its cotton mill there. 


we eks 


Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., has awarded the contract for the 
construction of a two-story, 267 x 144 
it. building to J. A. Gardner, Charlotte, 
N. C. Five hundred Draper looms, pur- 
chased several months ago, will be in- 
stalled on the second floor. For the time 
being the first floor will be used for 
storage. Contract calls for completion in 
six months. There has been no decision 
yet whether the contract for a number 
of new residences will be awarded to a 
contractor or whether the company will 
construct the houses with private labor. 


John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. has begun the construction of a 
four-story, 54 x 196 ft. brick and steel 
addition. J. Oliver Potts, Philadelphia, 
the architect. Additional machinery 
be bought and operation will start 

e fall 


Fact and Gossip 


Haleyville, Ala. has subscribed 
OOO to the capital stock of a 5,000 
le cotton mill to be placed here by 
\labama Cotton Mills Corp. A site 
be selected for the Haleyville plant 
m as possible and it is expected that 
vork of construction will be 

menced almost immediately. 
Autauga Cotton Mills, Prattville, 
\la.. are reported to have placed orders 


com- 


lcates previous mention of project 


Whitin Machine 


equipment, 


Works 


including 


for 
pickers, 


the 


with 
additional 
cards, spinning frames and _ slubbers. 


Strickland Cotton Mills, Valdosta, 
Ga., are holding to a capacity production 
schedule at their plant and expect to con- 
tinue on this with full working 
force for an indefinite period. 

Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, 
Mass., plans to operate Mill No. 2 on a 
day and night basis in the spinning, 
weaving and carding departments, pro- 
viding work for many additional hands. 

Puritan Mills, Fall River, Mass. Fire 
destroyed the contents of the Puritan 
Mills storehouse last week. The loss is 
estimated at $12,000. A new fireproof 


basis 


storehouse will be constructed in the 
spring. 
Shove Mills, Fall River, Mass., began 


operations January 16 after a shutdown 
of three weeks. The American Printing 
Co., in opening the Shove Mills wishes 
to announce that contrary to the general 
belief there will be reduction in 
wages. 

The Union Cotton Mfg. Co., Durfee 
Mills and Merchants Mfg. Co., Fall 


River, Mass., will be closed this week 


Booth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
is running its weaving department at 
about 80% of capacity and will continu 
on this for 


no 


weeks to come. 


*Firestone Cotton Mills, New Bed 
ford, Mass., formerly Manomet Mill No 
4, is producing on a single shift 
and expects to develop close to capacity 
in all departments at an early dat 


Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., is running on a curtailed 
approximating 65% of capacity, and will 
continue on this schedule for some time 
to come. 

Pierce Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass., is maintaining production on a 
basis of close to 70% of capacity. 

Whitman Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
are curtailing production, with present 
operations on a schedule of 75 to 80% 


basis some 


basis 


basis, 


capacity. No change is expected for 
several weeks. 

*Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
Salem, Mass., operated several depart 


ments for 3 days only during the first 
week of resumption which started Janu 
ary 9, following a shut-down during the 
week previous, but production is expected 
to reach a normal basis at an 


Laurinburg, N. C. The 
Flint & Co., New York, N. Y 
four Laurinburg mills is to be considered 
next week by the stockholders. The mills 
under consideration are the Dickson Cot- 
ton Mill, the Scotland Cotton Mills, 
the Waverly Cotton Mills Co., and the 
Prince Cotton Mill Co. 

*Lenoir, N. C. Stockholders of th 
Hudson Cotton Mill, and the 
ton Mill Co. met in special meeting a1 
rejected the offers of Flint & Co 
York, of a spindle 


early date. 


offer of 
to buy 


Lenoir Cot 


sala 5 : 
$27.50 for the tw 


mills, according to a statement given out 
by J. L. Nelson, secretary and treasure 
of both mills. 


Shelby, N. C. Textile plants in the 
Shelby district, are now operating on a 
schedule of five days a week. 

Bloomfield Mfg. Co., Statesville, 
N.C. The office of the Bloomfield Mfg 


Co. has been moved to Kannapolis, N. C 
At a dire meeting held there last 


tors 


week the following officers were elected 
KF. J. Haywood, Concord, president; C 
A. Cannon, Kannapolis, vice-president ; 
T. T. Smith, Kannapolis, secretary; G 


B. Lewis, 
Vass, of 
tendent. 

Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C., and 
all of the Hamrick group of mills in 
Gaffney with the exception of the Alma 
Mills are now closing at noon Friday 
instead of Saturday. Most of the plants 
are running at night, keeping the ma 
chinery operating five and five 
nights each week. The A!ma Mills are 
running on full time. 

Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C., have 
declared a semi-annual dividend of $19, 
273 on the preferred and common stock 
So far there has been no curtailment of 
production by these mills. 

York, =. _ tet Stockholders of the 
Neely Mfg. Co. and Travora Cotton 
Mills here will this 


Concord, treasurer. C. G 
Statesville, is the superin 


days 


meet week to con 
sider the Flint & Co. merger. 
M. H. Reed, of Austin, Tex., and as 


sociates have purchased a cotton mill in 
Manchester, Eng., and will operate it in 
its present location 
Dallas, Tex. M. J 
manager 
merce, 


Norrell, general 
of the Dallas Chamber of Com 
has announced that work on the 
building of a $900,000 cotton mill, dye- 
ing plant at Dallas will 
begin within the next two months. Cer 
tain types of gray and khaki material 
manufactured in Dallas but hitherto sent 
east for finishing will be finished at this 
new plant. The new mill will be erected 
by outside capital, but operated by Dallas 
capital. 


and finishing 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

Wilton Woolen Co., Wilton, Me., is 
building a three-story addition, 150 x 70 
ft. and a two-story, 80 x 40 ft. addition 
to its plant. Sixty new looms will be 
installed. Work will begin at once on a 
new finishing plant and dyehouse. 

Riverina Mills, Medford, Mass.. of 
the American Woolen Co., has started 
work on a boiler house addition te their 
plant at Medford. The building will be 
12 x 24 ft. brick and con- 
construction 


a one-story, 
crete 


Fact and Gossip 


Earnsdale Worsted Co., (Clinton 
Mass. The plant of this company was 
sold at mortgagee’s sale on Jan. 11, but 
the names of the purchasers will not be 


made public until they organize a new 


corporation to take the business 


over 


Harold A. Shuman, Newton, Mass., who 
was president and treasurer of the « 
pany, is said to be on £ those interested 
in the new organization. The old con 
pany has received its discharge in bank 


T he 
since October. 

S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., has increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $500,000 by the 
issuance of 4000 shares of common stock 
of a par value of $100 each. 3000 of 


ruptcy plant has been shut down 


these shares to be issued as a stock divi- 
dend. 

H. W. Govin Co., Northboro, Mass., 
has been incorporated by Henry W. 


Govin, Henry P. Govin and Joseph A. 
Govin, with a capital stock of $30,000 to 
operate the Edward C. Sabourin mill. 
James & E. H. Wilson, Inc., Pitts- 
field, Mass. The Bel Air mill property, 
formerly owned by James & E. H. Wil- 
son, Inc., is likely to pass this week to the 


Pittsfield Industrial Development Co., 
which plans to hold it until a tenant 
or a buyer comes along. The Taconic 


Mill, also part of the Wilson property, 
will probably be razed. 

Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., will hold an important stock- 
holders’ meeting on Feb. 1 to determine 
whether stockholders are in 


the 


favor of 


continuing business or liquidation 


The financial statement of this company 
shows a net loss of about $800,000 for 
the past two years The reduction of 


capital stock will also be considered at 
this meeting 

M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., Wor 
Mass., put in effect on Jan. 16 a 
reduction affecting 1,700 em 
ployves in their mills in South Worcester, 
Palmer and East Mass It is 
the reduction in 


cester, 
10% wage 
Dedham, 


said to be first wage 


seven 

Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., Am 
sterdam, N. Y., have placed in effect a 
10% wage cut affecting all employes. 

Murfreesboro (Tenn.) Woolen 
Mills, which reorganized several 
months are running at full capacity. 

American Yarn Mills, Inc., West New 
York, N. J., have filed notice of increase 
in capital to $50,000. 


years. 


were 


ago, 


Harding Carpets, Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont., Canada, will start operation shortly 
as all the machinery has been installed. 
An offering of $350,000 worth of the 
total stock issue of $750,000 has been 
oversubscribed. 

*H. Corke & Co., Georgetown, Ont., 
Canada. This property has been pur- 
chased by Jonathan T. Wood, formerly 
of Chatham, Ont. 


KNIT 


‘ 





New Construction and Additions 

May Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington, 
N. ( awarded the contract for their 
new finishing building to the Burns Ham- 
mond Construction 
boro, N. C. The new addition 
and basement, 
75.000 


Company, Greens- 
is three 
will contain 
feet. The 
boarding room 
order to 
building which 
and other departments 
min the fanishing 
he more than doubled 


stories and 


approximately square 
and 


demolished in 


present dye house 
ill be 

room for 
use these 


Ictiv 


make 
will 
Pro 


departments will 


the new 


Argonne Hosiery Mills, Mt. Airy, 
C. The installation of 50 new knit- 
ting machines has been completed and it 
is reported that additional machines will 
be installed 


soon 
*Pauline Knitting Mills, Valdese, 
N. C., have installed 20 additional H. H. 
knitting machines in their new extension. 
*West Knitting Corp., Wadesboro, 
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D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. || 
Main Office and Works pr 

53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA = 

FINE es COTTON ing 
WORSTEDS for WOOLEN if 
DRESS and and ¢ 
KNIT GOODS WORSTED | - 
A SPECIALTY SKEIN | I: 
YARNS | B, 

Ww i 
LIGHT FAST a 
and WASH FAST we ad 
INDANTHRENE < 
COLORS also ne 
FAST COLORS SILK ™ 
on WORSTED COTTON Fa 
YARNS for and ;, 
BATHING WOOLEN . 
SUITS HOSIERY ! 
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GERMANTOWN DYE WORKS |] 
LANE CANVAS 
TRUCKS | 


Have stood the exactions of all departments of 





the Textile industry. One of our latest types to 


become standardized is the Dye House Truck. 









All metal galvanized. A solution to the dye 














F16.27 house problem. TRUCK & BASKET FRAME 
With slight mc adific ations this cut 
ill istrate the general construc 
LANE TRUCK. tion of all Li ane teen and basket 
frame Lightness, flexibility, 
\ light, easy runnin smoot! won lavtel stre “ngth secured by 














but built for heavy duty this construction 
I eda t 


Write for Catalog No. 90 
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Manufacturers 
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N At the meeting for organization recommended distribution of available 
of the West Knitting Corp. the directors assets to creditors. Plant is being now 
elected the following officers: Charles H. operated by new company called Sheplan 
West, president; L. D. Rivers, vice- Palmer Knitting Mills, manufacturers of 
president; and R. T. Lirdsey, secretary sweaters, etc. 





COMFORTABLY SEATED 
ON DO/MORE CHAIRS 





al treasurer. The corporation was *Peermont Knitting Mills, Inc., 
organized with $200,000 capital to manu- Pottstown, Pa. The machinery and 
facture cotton ribbed underwear. Work equipment of this mill were sold at pub 
vill begin at once on a two-story build- lic auction for $2,500 to J. L. Prince, 
ing, 187 x 71 ft. and basement, and it attorney at law, Pottstown. The pur 
is hoped that operation will begin about chaser will announce his plans in the 


May 1. near future. 

Great American Knitting Mills, Ess-Bee Hosiery Mills, Inc., Reading, 
Bechtelsville, Pa., hosiery manufactur- Pa., have applied for a charter of incor 
ers, have installed a complete dyeing poration. 
lant *Golden Rule Hosiery Co., Provi 

Vogue Knitting Co., Womelsdorf, dence, R. I., formed by employes of th 
Pa., has built a two-story 36 x 40 ft. McCallum Hosiery Co., is still in the 

ition. process of organization. \ site for a 

Holston Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn., "™ plant is being sought and Charles 

is reported to be erecting a $25,000 G. Wood of the United States Depart 


s 





Illustration shows a top- 
ping machine operator 
seated on a _ Do/More 
Chair. This photograph 
was taken in the plant 
of a_ prominent hosiery 
manufacturer where. Do/ 
More Chairs have been 
adopted as standard. 


Lo 


ddition ment of Labor, is negotiating for the 
: ae : purchase of machinery in New York. 
Victor Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, E tails. c ee 
: “ : 7 to y > 
Wis. ane considering the erection of a aton nitting Co., Hamilt n, PERAT _of looping, hemming, 
’ co "ee ; eae Ont., Canada, is operating on a five-day- button sewing, flat lock, facing 
new three-story and basement addition ie : . . Do/M | 
aiich will enet over €35.000 a-week basis. The action was taken fol machines, etc., testify that Do/More 
‘i : ere lowing a vote in which 90% of the 1,000 Health Chairs enable them to do more 
: Eien te employes voted to make the working and better work and still feel more rested at the end of the day. 
Fact and Gossip ; 


Do/More Chairs will pay for themselves in a short time. Actual 
tests have proven it. 


Do/More Health Chairs fit the body. The adjustable back gives firm 
support to the spine at its weakest curve. The seat keeps the worker 
in a correct but comfortable position. 

Textile mills that have adopted Do/More Health Chairs for their machine 
workers report an increase in efficiency and production yet the workers 
are happier and their spirits are higher at the end of the day. 


hours from 7.30 a. m. to 5.30 p. m. in 
Montezuma (Ga.) Knitting Mills, stead of from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
Inc., is now operating the knitting with Zimmerknit, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.. 
ight shift and enlarged working force. Canada, has taken over the Harvey Knit 
Atlas Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., ting Co., Woodstock. The sum of 
has announced a shutdown for several $1,000,000 will be involved and the deal 
weeks during the annual inventory period. will be financed by a bond issue of $750, 
Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 000 and an issue of new preterred and 
\. Y.. has announced a 10% reduction Common stock which will be offered firs 
in wage scales. to the present shareholders. 


Clayville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. is 





Write for information on how Do/More Health Chairs 
can increase the efficiency of workers in your mill 


DO/MORE HEALTH CHAIR CO., 





) 

running near capacity. Elkhart, Ind. 
= ; SILK 

Gloversville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. is 

increasing operations by _ enlarging yo 


| working force in the knitting depart- New Construction and Additions 
| ments. *Grimes Silk Mill, Inc., Lexington, 

‘Hathaway & Reynolds Corp., Oris- N.C. Machinery for this new plant at 
kany Falls, N. Y., has reduced capital Lexington will be shipped from Pater 
stock from $1,000,000 to $70,000 as the son, N. J., on January 20. 
nitial step in voluntary liquidation pro- *Gagner Mfg. Co., Statesville, N. ( 
eedings. The plant and equipment are Construction work on the new plant ot 
hing sold under the direction of the the Gagner Mfg. Co. is making steady) 
Hugh R. Jones Co. progress. The building is expected to be 

Blue Cross Knitting Mills, Central read) for the machinery by February 
Hosiery Co., Hope Hosiery Mills, 15, and is being constructed with a view 
Howard C. Mohn and Stork Bros., ©! doubling the size later. Machinery 
\damstown, Pa., are working with a full Will be moved from the old plant at 
ce on full time and overtime. Adams, Mass. 

Robert Bruce Knitwear Co., Inc. Arthur G. Jones Woolen Mills Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is the name of a com- Winchester, Va., is arranging an expan 
pany applying for a charter of incorpo- S!on and improvement program at its 
tion to engage in the manufacture and local plant, with installation of additional 
ale of knit goods. Henry P. Brown, looms, spindles and accessory equipment 
land Title Bldg. is the attorney in for increased output. A preferred stock 

arge of charter application. issue to approximate $150,000, will s« 2H 

Paramount Knitting Mills, Inc., be sold, majority of proceeds to be use¢ 








iss : for that purpose. STACK -A-BASKETS have many use; in the 
Philadelphia, Pa. Joseph Largman, : : aa = pho k | tli 
president, and Harry Largman, treasurer, ‘Ontario Silknit, Ltd., loronto, Ont Fextile Mls. This photograph shows the handling o1 
his company, manufacturers of sport 'S sag hutegy pons a fitie and in rarmetts in the process of manufacture. The very 
ae FEATS ave retired story, brick and steel addition on Kine 5 ; : 
. his aoa pecans se St., W., estimated to cost $175,000 wit! nominal cost makes it possible to use as many im your 
rom this firm, their interest having been ~*, **” wees gels ea Snes 
: : ~(] me adi 2 » 1; } len: QS -RAS ‘ Sy 
red by other partners. Chas. Caret ©4™'pment. mill as the condi ions demand. STACK-A-BASKET: 
been elected president, succeeding ba ie have been endorsed by a number of the large mills 
larry Largman. J. Zimmerman continues Fact and Gossip +] ae ee 
nrougnoti : 
retary and treasurer. L. M. Rosen Susquehanna Silk Mills, Lewistow: 
| formerly vice-president, this office Pa. are running on a normal schedul Let us send you descriptive circular 
i| being vacant. According to J. with full working force, and expect 
\| mmerman, secretary, they will continue hold to this basis for an indefinite period TRADE er 
1} 





. ufacture same lines as heretofore. Moshannon Silk Mills, Philipsbu: 
Sheplan, Sabul & Palmer, Inc., Pa. | 


lelphia, Pa. Creditors of this com- has 












GC} 
SKS 


is the name of a new company 


STACK TACK Zs BASKET 


been granted charter of incorpor 





mane oe 
manufacture rs of neckties, etc., tion, having capital of $50,000, to manu Vs prices 'Sa pen oan co Nd 
Wallace Sts., have been notified facture and deal in silk and other : o — 
ill claims and prove them os rics. Application was made by Rol | peereen eer 
3 Court app. inted a specia Bb. Stauffer. treasurer, Philipsbur 
<). al nit , taulter, asurer, Nuipspure 1} wy 
to audit accounts of receivers and = others | i F. FRIEDEL PAPER BOX CO., SYRACUSE, N. 7. 
| 
. ‘ : | 
epee tna aendakea nk seein Sedgwick Silk Co., Inc., Taylor, P | 
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E. O. SPINDLER 
139 Franklin St., New York 
Sole Distributor of 


DAVID RICHTER 


German Full Fashioned 
HOSIERY MACHINES 





New Model 1928 Machine 
Built in any desired number of sections 


Combines all modern features, as shock ab- 
sorber, etc. 


In constant use by prominent mills in the United 
States for over thirty years 


“DUBIED” swiss 


FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear, etc. 
Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 


“The Best” 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dusiep MaAcuHINeRY ComMPpaANy 
E. O. SPINDLER 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


139 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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is reported to have been formed with a 
capital of $35,000, to operate a_ local 
broad silk mill. The company is said 
to be headed by Martin J. Sullivan, 
Taylor, who will be treasurer; Martin 
Rosenblat, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Paul 
Pochettino, Totowa, N. J. 

Gaffney, S. C. It is expected that a 
silk mill will be established here by 
northern interests. A capitalist has 
offered to invest $50,000 provided that 
an additional $50,000 can _ be 
through local subscription. 
Chamber of 


raised 
The Gaffney 
Commerce has appointed 
committees to secure the required sum 
and it is thought the stock will be dis- 
posed of soon. 


BYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


‘Piedmont Print Works, Taylors, 
S. C., have delivered plans to contractors 
for the construction of their dyeing and 
printing plant. The buildings to be in- 
cluded in the first contract are bleaching 
and printing building, 500 x 211 ft. of 
part one, two and three-story construc 
tion; gray goods storage and machine 
shop building, 150 x 100 ft., one and two- 
story; finished goods storage and office 
building, 200 x 50 ft., one and two-story ; 
and boiler house. Contract for village 


houses will be awarded later. 


Fact and Gossip 
Uncas’ Finishing Co., Norwich, 
Conn., recently reported organized is now 


in operation and has announced the fol- 
lowing officers: Wm. G. 


Park, presi- 
dent, Joseph C. Worth, treasurer and 
mill agent. Arthur Gordon is mill su 


perintendent. 

Willow Bleaching & Dyeing Co., 
North Bergen, N. J. An action in in- 
solvency has been instituted against this 
company in the Court of Chancery by 
Henry Gaede and others. 

Norwich (N. Y.) Dyeing & Finishing 
Co. was incorporated last week under 
state laws for the manufacture of woolen 
and worsted products. Otis A. Thomp- 
treasurer of the Norwich Fabrics 
Co. for several years, is one of the 
principal stockholders in the new concern. 

Taylor Bleachery and Print Works, 
Eden Park, R. L, is expected to begin 
operation shortly. This is a new concern 
reported to have been organized by 
William Taylor who was at one time 
connected with the Apponaug Co., Ap- 
ponaug, R. I. 


son, 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Fact and Gossip 


Sealy Mattress Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., is considering the rebuilding of the 
portion of its plant on Taylor St., re- 
cently destroved by fire with loss re- 
ported at close to $100,000, with equip- 
nent 


Albany (N. Y.) Felt Co. is 


running on overtime schedules following 


again 


the annual shutdown for the holiday 
vacation period 
Oswegatchie Electric Power Co., 


Potsdam, N. Y., has virtually completed 
taking over the rights 
Electric Co. in St. Law- 
Manufacturing interests 
will be directly affected by the merger. 


negotiations for 
of the 
rence 


Rossie 


county. 


* Indicates previous mention of project 
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Obituary 


Alfred J. Reach 


A. J. Reach, president of A. J. Reach 
Co., Elkton, Md., and Philadelphia the 
most prominent manufacturer of |ase- 
balls in the country and a pioneer in the 
development of this game in the U> ited 
States, died at Atlantic City, N. J., Jan. 
14, after an illness of several months 
Mr. Reach was 87 years old. In {874 
he established a sporting-goods st in 
Philadelphia and a_ short time ater 
formed a partnership with B. F. Shibe. 
now head of the Philadelphia American 
League Baseball Club, for the manufac- 
ture of baseball equipment. Mr. Reach 
at that time invented a winding machine. 
improving winding of yarns for the 
manufacture of baseballs. Products of 
the Reach plant were adopted as official 
equipment for the major leagues and the 
name Reach has become known in. all 
countries where baseball is played. Busi- 
ness expanded with the increasing popu 
larity of the game, and it was necessary 
to enlarge their plant, a mill being estab- 
lished in Philadelphia which was later 
moved to Elkton, Md., and a short time 
later a branch plant was started in Brant- 
ford, Ontario, Canada. 
daughters survive him. 


A son and three 


Richard I. Eggleston 


Richard Irving Eggleston, dealer in 
cotton, linters and waste, with offices in 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, died at his 
home in Germantown, Jan. 12 at the age 
of 71 years, having been ill for several 
weeks. He was well known as a cotton 
and cotton waste dealer, having been 
engaged in this business for more than 
30 years. Mr. Eggleston is survived by 
two sons and two daughters. 
services were held Jan. 14. 


Funeral 


John R. Loomis 


John R. Loomis, who recently retired 
as an overseer in the spinning mill of the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., on account of ill health 
after 20 years of service, died at his home 
in Springfield, Mass., recently, aged 75 
years. He was born in England and 
came to this country when he was an in- 
fant. He lived in Huntington, Mass. 
before going to Thompsonville. He was 
a member of the masonic fraternity. Mr 
Loomis is survived by a widow, two 
daughters and five sons. 


Richard Joseph Wagner 


Richard Joseph Wagner, founder and 
former president of the Wagner Spring 
Bed Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass., 


his home in that city on Dec. 28, alter 


died at 
a brief illness, aged 73 vears. He was 
a native of Germany and had lived in 
Holyoke for 50 years. He leaves 4 
widow, three daughters and two sons. 


William Smith 


William Smith, aged 58, d at 
Sanford, Me., after a long illness. He 
was born in England, but went to 5a” 
ford when a small boy. He entered the 
Sanford Mills and became one of tts 
most skilled block printers. Many of the 
beautiful tapestries manufacture! at 
these mills are the products of his skill. 
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KNIT GOODS 





Irregularity in Heavy 
Weight Ribs Continues 


Buyers’ Uncertainty Increased by 
Further Price Adjust- 
ments 

he knit underwear market appears 
ledly demoralized. 
‘lization apparently is centered 
ind the price situation on heavy- 
weight ribs. One hears nothing but 
lk about the reductions which have 
aiken place in these garments and the 
the current mixed up 
very one deprecates the 
levelopments which have taken place 
nd even the buyer wishes that things 
It is felt 
the uncertainties of the situation have 
put the buyer in a position where he 
loes not know what to do. He would 
rather a higher price, provided 
there were some stability to it. But 
when those who have already named 
reductions on their lines intimate 
that others are to follow, one can 
readily imagine the frame of mind in 
which the buyer confronts the future. 


Back Bone and Service Needed 
It is believed that this division of 
the market, perhaps more conspicu- 
sly than any other is in need of de- 
‘ided doses of back bone 
ers. The ease with which slight pres- 
ure in certain directions causes im- 
portant factors to run to cover is hard 
understand even by the buyer. It 
mld not seem as though the compe- 
tion with small mills with a limited 
roduct would be sufficient to produce 
‘hange on lines that are produced in 
rgeé quantities, but apparently the 
is there and the attitude of 
week-kneed subservience to small 
sized competitors is a subject for gen- 
‘ral comment. The reductions an- 
nounced last week of 12M%c and 25c, 
according to weight, may be all that 
vill | Buyers, however, are 


This de- 


come of 


situation. 


might have been otherwise. 


see 


strengthen- 


erect 


be made. 
confident that this is so and if 
reports are true it would seem that 
they have a certain amount of basis 
t their belief. The early showing 
t goods in the hope of securing suf- 
‘ent business with which to operate 
rge plants was not a success. This 
‘admitted by those who are responsi- 
e for this early showing, but the 
orst of the situation is that these 
tiginal prices were apparently not as 
v as the manufacturer could go, 
otherwise he would have refused to 
consider additional adjustments. Now 
he latter have been made it would 
mas though the fat were in the 
tre and any action to improve condi- 
tions would be without satisfactory 


result 


\ccording to a selling agent of a 
leadine line of men’s underwear, the 
teat trouble with the business today 

manufacturers do nct appreci- 
(Continued on page 69) 


Hosiery Buyers Here. But— 


Question of Whether Operations 


Will Be Large 


T is natural that a many 
hosiery buyers should be in the 
market this week. It is the time for 
their annual eastern trip which is co 
incident with the meeting of the 
wholesalers in this city. At this writ 


gor rd 


ing agents report the presence of a 


good many wholesale buyers — in 


offices, but are not as cheerful as many 


hoped they would be regarding the 
operations of these buyers. It is felt 
a good many of the latter will 


determine to buy only a few sample 
cases while they are here on this trip 
and will request that salesmen see them 
at their home headquarters. There is 
not anything unusual in this, for it is 
merely history repeating itself. It 
was hoped, however, that in view of 
the greater. stabilization apparent in 
the market, buyers would 
better disposition to place orders for 
hosiery as soon as the market was 
open. Apparently, however, this is 
not the case, although it must be said 
there is more evidence of optimistic 
feeling with regard to the future in 
hosiery than in other divisions of the 
knit goods market. Buyers feel more 
confidence in prices and less appre- 
hension about depreciation in any mer- 
chandise they might secure. 
Less Cause for Irregularity 

All divisions of the material 
market seem to be more stabilized 
than they have been. It is true that 
cotton is the least steady of any of 
these divisions, but at the same time 
sufficient evidence of steadying influ- 
ences is apparent to warrant the belief 
that no further radical reductions are 
to be witnessed in the near future. 
Perhaps the most important market in 
fluence on hosiery is the greater sta- 
bility reported in raw silk. Many 
close students of this situation believe 
this market has touched the bottom 
and that price tendencies will be up- 
ward. Rayon is also on a firm basis. 
Wool is advancing and while prices 
on wool hosiery may not be increased 
materially, because of stock owned be- 
low the present day level, there is little 
chance, it is believed, for recessions on 
merchandise made from this material. 
It is natural, therefore, that buyers 
should take a hopeful attitude toward 
business during 1928. Stocks are not 
large and whether this is due to free 
business or the fact that purchases 
were of such a small calibre as to pre- 
vent the accumulations of stocks, the 
fact remains that there is little cause 
for apprehension by reason of in- 
ability to market the merchandise on 
hand. 


show a 


Taw 


Too Early to Predict 
Lines of wool hosiery which have 


in This Market 


been brought out 


C\ 
goods for next seaso1 uld seer 
to show a greater variet 
combinations and patterns that 
before his is particularly true 1 
ladies’ and misses’ goods, where tl 
s a feel 2 that ncies re going t 
qual, if not exces n volu b 
ness toi 1927 \t leas ‘very 
effort 1s be Oo mace to antic! 
pate such demand and there will be 
considerable disappointment if the ex- 


pected request is not fort 


Nncominge 


Lines of wool and rayon stockings 


ladies’ and misses’ goods, both plain 
and fancy, are noticed among new 
samples and especially in the plain 


numbers show material improvement 


over anything so far shown 

Kancies in women’s goods are not 
the precarious proposition which they 
appear There is 
the 
buyer for new patterns which marks 


the progress of the fancy half hose 


to be in halt hose. 


not the insistent demand from 


season. Buyers take a line of patterns 
at the beginning of the year and run 
on them through the entire 
duplicating as 


season, 
they sell. The possi- 
bility of securing duplicates on fancy 
halt slight and the de- 
mand for new styles has reached the 
point where it is a constant source of 


worriment to 
F. F. 


In spite ot 


hose is very 
the manufacturer. 
Prices Cut to Retailer 


the 
market, it is a 


raw silk 
fact that 
manufacturers going direct to the re 
tail trade have in a number of in- 
stances reduced their prices. This can 
only be the result of increased com- 
petition, as well as ability to change 
asking prices without eliminating all 
proht. 


stronget! 


suprising 


There seems to be no evidence 
on the part of manufacturers selling 
through the jobbing trade, that any 
irregularities are likely to occur. As 
a matter of fact, the tendency should 
be upward and though few are likely 
to adjust quotations to a higher level, 
the very fact that the trend is in this 
direction should be warrant enough 
for the maintenance at 
least of current figures. 


prophesing 


In the full fashioned field the plain 
pointed heel has become almost staple. 
Little evidence of this feature going 
out is apparent, although variations of 
this addition to the old style stocking 
are regarded as a temporary fad which 
has about run its course and which is 
likely to disappear before very long. 
The better construction of the plain 
pointed heel means competition for 
other novelties of this kind, which the 
latter are not likely to withstand, and 


which probably ev should not \ 
' — a f ees da 
stand 1m Vie Ol te@ssel 
wort 


Faney Half Hose Continue Big 


ittle evidence is noted of any tall- 
e off lemand for men’s tancy 
ill LOSE \s above stated, it is 
necessary to ring out new patterns 
continually while the difficulty 
leasing the trade on the one 


ind Of preventing 


x an accumulati 
undersirable styles on the othe 


luce complications for the manutac- 
turer that are hard to solve, yet tl 
joritv protess to be doing a tairly 
satisfactory business and look ftor- 
ward to a continuation. Lines of wool 


and cotton taney hosiery are being 


shown in very desirable color 1 


tures, mostly in combination stripe et 
tects that should have decided appe 


to the buver It 


how 


remains to be seen 
will be taken, 
much depends upon the attitude of th: 
wholesaler toward lines of thi 
character which will not be distributed 
to the consumer until the end of 
year, 


treely they 


the 


Utiea 
Prices 


Ribbed Fleeced 


and 


The Utica Knitting Co. has named 
prices on men’s and boys’ ribbed at 
fleeced underwear for 1928. The 
shows advances of 
last 
follow: 

RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


from 71% to 10! 


ove year’s opening figures 


Prices 


1 latch needle mn it 
nd sprir needle union rit 

1 latch needle union suit 

! spring needle union suit 
ind boys’ spring needle unior 





latch needle, S. & D 





10-pound 
1l-pound latch needle, S. & D f 
1l-pound spring needle, S. & D 6.7 t 
FLAT FLEECED UNDERWEAR 
ll-pound S. & D . iecas<é $6.37 $0.87 
12-pound S. & D 6.621%, 6: 
s-pound §. & D = 7.12% 6.62'4 
16-pound union suits 10.87! 10. 
1744-pound union suits 11.62 1 
18-pound union suits 12.2 li 
i2-pound boys’ union suit - 4.5 *4 
*On size 20, rise 50 cents 
Terms ar per cent 10 days, 1 per nt 


or net 60, all good 


sold f.0.b. mill at Utica, N. ¥ 


Underwear Reductions 

Wm. C. Jones & Co., selling agents 
for Wm. Sloane & Co., Norfolk, Va.. 
announce that prices on fleeced un 
derwear have been reduced from 5 to 
15c a dozen from opening levels 

Revisions are announced on the 
opening prices of men’s cotton ribbed 
union suits made by the High Rock 
Knitting Co., Bristol, Va., of 12! 
a doz. on 12 and 14-lb. suits and 25 
on 16-lb. garments. 


Mayo Ribbed Prices 

The Mayo Sales Corp., selling 
agents for the Washington Mills Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has named 
prices on cotton ribbed underwear for 
men and boys for the 1928 season. In 
the announcement of the opening the 
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Speed When You Need It--- Quality Production Always--- 
The Machines Confirm It 


Karl 
Lieberknecht 
Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines 


also 


The Einsiedel 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


In Any Desirable Gauge 
and Number of Sections. 


Imported and Sold Exclusively by 


Louis Hirsch, Inc. 


WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


556 GREGORY AVE. 
New York Office: 


Lieberknechts Have Been Building Hosiery Machines For Over Fifty Years 


Equip your Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines with 
Scherf Needles and you will find that they are the 
best Needles made. 


They Satisfy the Users— 
They Cut Down on Seconds— 
They Increase Production 


GREIM’S THREAD CARRIER TUBES. 
SINKERS — DIVIDERS — ETC. 


Imported and Distributed by 


LOUIS HIRSCH, INC. 


556 GREGORY AVE. WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1328 BROADWAY 


Sole Selling Agents in U. S. A. and Canada 
—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—CATALOG— 


1328 Broadway 


—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED 





Textile Directories 


OFFICIAL AMERICAN 


Published annually in two edi- 
tions — Office, Large Size, $5.00. 
Traveler’s Flexible, Smaller, $3.00. 
A complete Directory of Cotton, 
Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and 
Jute mills of the United States 
and Canada, together with the 
Dyeing and Finishing Works, 
Bleacheries, Print Works and 
other Textile Establishments ; 


TEXTILE DIRECTORY 


about 9,500 in all. Full informa- 
tion is given about each mill. 


Vest Pocket Editions of the Di- 
rectory are published in three sec- 
tions, viz.: the New England 
States and. Canada; Middle At- 
lantic States ; Southern and West- 
ern States. The price of these is 
$1.50 per section. 


AMERICAN DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING TRADE 


Published annually in a handy 
size for the pocket, $2.00. Full 
reports = every knitting mill in 
the U. S. and Canada, giving capi- 
Seas officers, buyer; goods 
made; knitting machines, whether 
latch or spring needle; sewing 


machines; whether the mill dyes 
or bleaches or finishes; kind of 
power ; selling agent; kind of yarn 
bought ; jobbers, selling agents, de- 
partment stores and large retailers 
handling knit goods and the name 
of the buyer. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANDED TEXTILE MERCHANDISE 


A directory of over 30,000 names 
of textile products, with descrip- 
tions, first-hand distributors, etc. 
Tells whether trade mark or brand 
name has been registered. Also 
has a classified list which gives all 


the brands of each product. A di- 
rectory of decided value to buyers 
of textiles and all those who have 
occasion to refer to textile brands 
or their owners. Postpaid, $5.00. 


Published by 


BRAGDON, LORD @ NAGLE COMPANY 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


ypany announces it does not make 















¢ . Se Ses ee. 
y sub-standard underwear. Prices 
e as follows: 
Men's Shirts & Jan.- Delivery 
Drawers April May-June July-Sept 
ound $4.50 $4.60 $4.75 
ound cakes 5.12% 5.22% 5.3714 
pound ‘ ; 5.3 2 5.47% 5.82by 
ound .. 5.37% 5.471g 5.6214 
s Union Suits 
(Packed 2/12) 
rund 7.8742 8.2 
pound 8.12% 8.00 
pound Seals 8.50 8.87 
j-pound ....--. 8.75 9.12% 
é-pound . ’ 9.50 
pound c 9.75 
pound (new). 9.87% 10.2 
Union Suits (Basis: on rise 50 
per size) 
$3.37%2 $3.47%2 $8.62", 
3.62hy 3.72% 3.871 
Union Suits in Mill Assortme 
5.62% 5 R87, 
5.87% 5.97% 6.12%, 


Harrower Fleeces Opened 

John W. Day & Co. have announced 
prices on Harrower fleeced underwear 
or 1928. The list shows advances 
of 5 to 74%4% over last year’s open- 
ing prices. Men’s union suits are 
quoted at $10.50 for 16-lb, garments 
and $11 for 17-Ib. suits. Men’s shirts 
and drawers are priced as follows: 


to-lb. $6; t11-lb. $6.37%;  12-lb. 
$6.62!2; 13-lb. $7.12'%. Boys’ union 
suits are $3.371%, with a_ heavier 
weight garment at $4.00. 








Heavy Ribs Irregular 
(Continued from page 67) 


ate the necessity for service which 
they must render their customers. 
Not only does this service consist of 
proper deliveries and intrinsic value 
to the merchandise offered, but must 
have a very pertinent relation § to 
prices. Unless a range of values is 
offered to the wholesaler on which he 
can resell to his trade at a 
satisfactory margin of profit, there 
is little incentive to load up 
with a line of goods on which the 
prospect of a satisfactory turnover is 
very slight. This fact has been illus- 
trated during last year in the case 
ot certain low priced lines which were 
hought more or less freely by the 
jobbing trade, but on which they claim 
they have had little success as far as 
profits to themselves are concerned. It 
is more feasible to name a higher price 
it the jobber by paving this higher 
level can secure a corresponding in- 
crease from his trade. 
Early Business Poor 

In spite of the fact that in instances 
agents declare their operations so far 
have exceeded the corresponding 
period of 1927, such reports are the 
rare exception, rather than the rule. 
One selling agent for an important 

ll making a well known line of 

ns ribbed underwear states that 
ior the corresponding number of 
weeks since the opening this vear and 

1927, the total business done for 


the current season amounts to 15,000 
cases more than in 1927, and that the 
year was the biggest in the his- 
tory of the business. This, unfor- 


tely, cannot be said of the aver 

age line; for buyers report in a good 
instances that they have not 

a thing with regard to their pur- 
chases of heavy-weight ribs. The in- 


creased number of lines which are 
being shown, as well as the irregular- 
ities above mentioned, seem to make 
the buyer unusually cautious and give 
him the idea that it is not necessary 
for him to place business at this time 
Matter of Drop Shipments 

The policy instituted in certain 
quarters of providing a service on 
shipment of merchandise is proving 
a subject of more or less apprehension 
to certain competitors. The fact that 
jobbers may obtain a price from the 
mill on certain lines which means 
comparatively little advance over last 
year to the retailer and that he is able 
to eliminate the matter of freight an- 
noyances through the policy of drop 
shipments is proving a decided talk- 
ing point for the mill making this 
proposition. The matter of freight 
charges, it 1s believed, has been one 
that altogether too few in the dis- 
tributing trade have considered in all 
its details, because they have not real 
ized the aggregate expense which the 
payment of freight means to them. 
With the prepayment of this item by 
the mill and the avoidance of storage 
charges by reason of the proffer to 
send goods direct to the retailer, the 
situation is decidedly relieved. Such 
moves on the part of representatives 
of manufacturers may indicate that 
they have comparatively little faith in 
the functioning of the jobber. While 
realizing the necessity for providing 
him with assistance in the marketing 
of his product, there are also indices 
pointing to the necessity for greater 
service in a variety of ways that few 
manuiacturers working on old lines 
have appreciated to be part of their 
activities. 


Chilhowee and Fashion Mills to 
Merge 

Plan for the merger of the Chil- 
howee and Fashion Hosiery Mills, 
Athens, Tenn., has been announced. 
Details were perfected at a meeting 
of the boards of the two companies 
when it was decided that the new 
organization will be the Chilhowee 
Mills Co. and will be capitalized at 
approximately $225,000. 

A board has been named composed 
of H. P. Smiley, A. M. Riddle, A. M. 
Keith, D. C. Fisher, Milburn Lewis, 
H. A. Vestal, J. P. Vestal, all of 
Athens, and A. M. Tomlinson of 
Chattanooga. H. A. Vestal was named 
as chairman of a committee to con- 
struct a new plant and also to pur- 
chase new equipment. The new struc- 
ture will contain about 22,000 square 
feet and will be one story mill con- 
struction. 

The company will make both full 
fashion and circular knit hosiery. H. 
A. Vestal 


manager. 


continues as general 


Viscose Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
is increasing its force of operatives as 
rapidly as new machinery is installed. It 
is said that the company plans to take 
on approximately 2,000 new workers 

























PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


5 SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 


An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 





porating distinctive features of superiority. 

Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 


No air pockets or spaces to prevent 


members. 


‘Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
forms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointiess 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 


pulling. 


A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at all 
times. 


The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 





See — 
——CATALOG—— 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
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. SPUN SILK] 


is BEST for 
Decorating | 
Woolens 
and 
Worsteds 


For the Best 


Spun Silk Yarns 
Communicate 
With 


oe wD 


ee 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO, 
PROVIDENCE,RL 
New York Office ~ One Madison Ave.. 


"ALWAYS DEPENDABLE me ALL WATS” 
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FABRICS 


Wool Goods Spotty 





Reported Increase in Reorders 
for Spring Goods Not General 


\ HILE there have been reports 

during the week of increased 
activity on the part of buyers ih plac- 
ing additional reorders for spring 
goods, it can in no way be interpreted 
as a rush in buying. Selling agents 
doubt very much if there will be any 
decided general movement of buyers 
in placing large orders at any one 
time during the coming weeks. They 
are rather inclined to believe that the 
season will drag on with buyers plac- 
ing their orders from time to time as 
their immediate requirements dictate. 

Such a policy would be in line with 
the prevailing method of hand-to- 
mouth buying and, while it creates a 
healthy state in the market by keeping 
down stock accumulations, it presents 
great problems to the manufacturer 
of the fabrics in setting operating 
schedules by which to keep his looms 
busy. 

Che situation at present is of a de- 
cidedly spotty nature. selling 
office will report a good business 
placed one week with the following 
week very dull, after which a fair 
business will be experienced during 
few days. Another seller 
will find things quiet at a time when 
thers report a fair number of orders 

e being placed and when others find 
business in a dormant state he will re- 

rt that greater activity is favoring 


One 


the next 


Selling that condi- 
improve along these 
nes and are resigned to the idea that 
hey can do nothing but take the busi- 
ness aS it comes. It is expected that 
a tair total amount of business will be 
lone during the present lightweight 
season even if it does come in small 
juantities a long period, but 
ents would rather have a few in- 
ive weeks of buying early in the 
season in order to give them knowl- 
lve of where they stand so that mills 
go ahead on definite operating 
dules. 


agents believe 


ns will not 


over 





eports from clothing manufactur- 
tend to show increased activity in 
This is due to clothing 
men, who have gone on the road 

second trip, finding conditions 
what better with orders being 
‘d now that they should have had 
ously. The results of retail clear- 


centers. 


sales now in progress also aid 
tv in clothing manufacturing 


‘rs as retail stores rid themselves 
irdensome stocks and more inter- 
taken in the coming spring sea- 
It is expected that the retailer 
even more interested after the 
of the month when he has taken 


Wi 


inventory following the lessening of 
his stocks due to present clearances 
ik +2 
1928 Heavyweights: 
time for opening new lines for the 
coming fall-winter season is a subject 
for considerable 
market factors at the 
No announcements made 
regarding any definite plans regard 
ing the lines 
which are now nearing completion in 
most selling Selling 
say there is no hurry in announcing 
openings for the simple reason that 
buyers would not be ready to do busi 
ness for fall when spring is upper- 
most in their minds. It is felt that if 
agents are too anxious to 


The probable 


discussion among 


present time. 
have been 
showing of the new 


offices. agents 


show the 
new lines and open before buyers are 
ready to operate a greater chance is 
afforded those who make a practice ot 
pirating styles and a good idea will 
be killed before the originator has 
time to realize on his creation 
* * * 

Men’s Wear: Spring lines for 
men’s wear continue to show price ad 
vances in accord with the higher raw 
wool _ situation. Many additional 
announced advances for the 
first time, during last 
others made further increases over 
their initial effort made in this direc 
tion some time ago. 


houses 


week, while 


Buyers are be 
coming more inclined to accept these 
advances but many = selling 
assert that buvers use every 


agents 
argument 
to obtain goods at the old figure but 
will pay the advance if agents stand 
firm and do not weaken if they think 
they are about to lose an order. Over 
coatings for 1928 show agents antici- 
pating a conservative season as far 
as color and pattern are concerned 
Oxford grays appear to hold an im 
portant place in the minds of agents 
with blues 
dressy garments. 


also being stressed for 
Shades of medium 
and darker browns and tans also have 
a place in the lines being developed 
by most houses. Some under cover 
business has been done but not enough 
to point to any definite trends for fall 
as yet. 


* * * 


Women’s Wear: \\ jth the 


spring 
fashion show out of the way selling 
agents for women’s wear fabrics are 
anticipating increased activity among 
garment manufacturers in placing re- 
orders for spring goods. Buyers have 
had a chance to see the garments of- 
fered for spring wear and should not 
be long in selecting the popular 
and going ahead with thei: 


tions for the Easter trade 


styles 


prepara- 


Expect Activity in Cottons 





Jobbers to Boost Finished Goods—Anticipa- 
tion of Renewed Interest in Gray Goods 


‘HE action of buyers, who are now 


in the market after attending the 
wholesalers’ meetings during the first 
part of the week, is being anxiously 
awaited by sellers of finished goods 
Reports show that some fair business 
is expected from jobbers at this time 
as they indicated as much in 
their conversations with selling agents 
Wholesalers’ stocks are 
a cleaner state at the present time than 


they have 


have 
said to be in 
been for which 
augurs well for expectations of sizable 


fulfilled. 
felt, however, that 


vears, 
orders being It is generally 
commitments will 
be more conservative than thev were 
at this time last year. Such an obser 
vation is only natural considering the 
exceptionally low price of cotton and 
cotton goods last year as compared 
with the much higher figures now in 
effect. Another condition which may 
have a restricting influence on jobbers’ 
commitments is the slow manner in 
which heavyweight goods have moved 
during the 
perienced last 


Undoubtedly 


weather ex 
fall and early 
capital which 
should be free for spring operations is 


unseasonal 
winter 
some 
tied up in this class of goods. These 
factors may tend to restrict orders to 
some extent but there is no reason to 
believe that a fair amount of business 
will not find its wav to selling agents’ 
books 

While the grav goods market has 
been quiet since the beginning of the 
vear there is a general feeling among 
with the 
that a resumption of active trading is 
not tar off 


those in 


close touch market 


Reports show that many, 
who are known to be in need of large 


quantities of have not placed 


goods, 


their orders as vet. It is felt that cur 


tailment of production is taking place 


to such a large extent that it will soon 


influence a buving movement as it fur 


nishes insurance on price. stability 





Cotton Goods Quotations 
Jan. 18 Jan.11 Jan. ,19 1927 


Spot cotton, N.Y 19.50¢ 13.60¢ 


Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60. .55<-63,¢ 534-6! ce 43,¢ 
381<-in., 64x60, 5.35. .77.-8!c¢ 8-8 4¢ 634-7e 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75. 834-87 <¢ 9-9 ce 734-77 4¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 10¢ 10-10%e 8) ,-R3 5 ¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00. . 1054-107 4¢10%-Lle 9!,-934¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00. .915-954¢ 954-93(¢ 734-714 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00. .11'<-1114¢1l'4-1]°<¢ 9-914 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00..8!<-81¢¢ 84-8%e 714-74¢ 
Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70 14-934¢ 914-Oloe 7\4é 
364-in., 64x70, 5.75 7lo-T54e Te 64-63% 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., yd .. LM 1134¢ Ke 
Denims, 2.20s........ 18¢ 18¢ l4¢ 
Tickings, 8 0z........22)4-24¢ 2244-24¢ 174n19¢ 
Standard prints...... 84¢ 834¢ 8¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... 10%¢ 10%e 9¢ 


Many selling agents believe that dur- 
ing the last three weeks of December 
goods were bought that usually would 
be purchased in the early 
January. 


weeks of 
hus they account for the 
lack of interest during the early weeks 
of the new year but look forward to 
more active buying in grav goods from 
now on 

market 1s 


Che action of the raw cotton 
a big factor affecting the 
situation and a continued falling off in 
the raw material would undoubtedly 
hold up the goods market 
better stability 1s expected in cotton 
prices which will materially aid re- 
sumption of 


Howey er, 


trading in gray goods. 
The anticipated sales of finished goods, 
if they further 


the movement of unfinished cloth. 


materialize, will also 


* * * 


Print cloths: Moderate 
print cloths were reported with mills 
holding their quotations. 
Buyers were said to be ready to place 
larger orders at lower prices but mills 
would not take anything 
figures quoted. 


sales of 


firm on 


except at 
Most of the business 
done was for spot or January delivery. 
Increasing interest is expected to de- 
velop during the coming weeks due to 
many buyers’ needs being uncovered. 
[f a stable raw cotton market will back 
up present curtailment of production, 
buyers will likely continue where they 
left off at the end of December after 
several weeks of active trading. Sales 
of 64x60s were reported at 8c for spot 
and January delivery; 68 x 72s 
brought 87gc, while 80-squares sold at 
1034¢ \ few small sales of 60 x 48s 
brought 634c. 


~ * 


Sheetings: Inactivity marked the 
sheeting section of the market as buy- 
ers tried for price concessions on some 

mills held firm in 
Sales of small quan- 
4-yd. were made at 
: 31 in. 5-yd. at 634c; 36 in., 5.50- 
vd. at 65¢c: 40-in., 4.25-yd. at 8c; 40- 


in., 2.85-yd. at 11Me. 


constructions, but 
most instances. 

tities 
sS4c 


of 37-in., 


a 


Ginghams: A fair volume of ging- 


| taken during the week 


nats were 
the cheaper lines by the cutters-uy 
* * x 
interest in cham- 
shirt 
has continued during the week and 


Chambrays: ‘lhe 


brays by work manufacturers 


fair amount of business has been done 
mostly for immediate delivery. 
xk * * 


Flannels: The cutting-up trade is 


slowly but surely absorbing sizable 


quantities of 


flannels after delaying 
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A Sipp — 


to wind your rayon 


oa 


ya Tle ee 


PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 
Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
.— O—— UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


mercerized yarns. Winds every spool 
evenly and quickly. Rigid traverse motion. Write for circular No. 10. 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
We also 


for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 


° e Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
The Sipp Machine Co. 7 pt Made and Rey 


Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 


at Short Notice. 
mae Paterson, N. J. 
SIPP Sicselnieanas:* Riis tibliiaees i. Mihaila GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. (Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
le) ele levelelelele elelelele)elelelelelelexelelelexeeverexeleXereeyelereXeXeeXe(exeexeiexevererexe) 


make rayon warpers and other special textile machinery, 


The Two Thread Elastic 


CIRCULAR a a 
JACQUARD | RD. 


Constant Rotating Dial 


UNLIMITED PATTERN RANGE. | | LOCKSTITCH LOOPER 


Inables you to give expression to ideas 
that cannot be produced on other machines. 


Uses patterns punched on paper—cost but 
few cents to make and a few minutes to 
change. 


Eight changes of color, any stitch, half 
or full cardigan, rib or Jacquard; self edge, 
cuff bottoms, tubular welt, draw threads, 
body lengths 


Jacquard patterns and plain staples on 
one machine. All gauges and sizes—14-in., 
lo-in., 18-in., 20-in., and 28-in. Designs 


on a bias JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Not limited to any particular yarn—runs a 
cotton, wool, silk and rayon. 


armies | Loopers and Looper Cutters 


1 


The Jacquard Knitting Machine Co : : 
s Je wats Knitting M chine ( 9 Inc. N. W. Cor. Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street 
1924+ W. Hunting Park Ave., Phila., Pa., U.S. A. 

re PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 

New York Display Room, 366 Broadway 
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Fabrics—Continued 


t.eir buying hoping for price conces- 
sions which were not forthcoming ex- 
cept in a few cases where sales were 
reported at “%c to Ic under the open- 

x quotation. Prices were named on 


narrow flannels early in the week 


Silk Prices Firm: 


which showed advances of Ic to 1'4c¢ 
over opening levels of a year ago. 
The new prices should prove very at- | 
tractive to buyers considering the 
higher levels cotton has reached since 
a vear ago. 


Demand Broader 





Situation Shows Considerable Improvement— 


Prints, Georgettes, 
“HE broadsilk business continued 
to expand last week and the situa- 

tion at the moment shows considerable 
improvement. Reports on sales since 
the first of the year are slightly con- 
flicting, but there is no question that 
radical improvement has been noted. 
Some houses report that this season 
has not started off with the rush that 
the spring of 1927 did. Others state 
that it is even better. Sales of gray 
goods particularly georgettes have 
been extraordinarily large since the 
first of the year. 

lhe season at the present writing 
looks to be a repetition of 1925 as far 
as types of goods wanted is concerned. 
Prints are being bought heavily and 
the demand for georgettes is excellent. 
In only one respect will the current 
season, from present indications, fall 
behind the good year of 1925. That 
will be in the matter of profit margins. 
The stocks of goods around the mar- 
ket are holding back sellers from ob- 
taining the prices they should get. 
Prices have improved since December 
but are still close to actual cost. 

x * * 

Georgettes: Pyusiness in this quality 
is very heavy. Jobbers are taking on 
large gray goods contracts evidencing 
their confidence in the 


permanent 
character of this business. 


The go x 
88 construction that accounted for the 
major part of the early business has 
been succeeded by a strong call for 
the 90 x 80. The latter properly fin 
ished gives a cloth that is a close 
approximation of the 90 x 88 with the 
saving of a few cents on the price. 
Jobbers are selling both numbers on 
a narrow margin but this latter fact 
occasions no surprise. 
* * x 

Prints: Still very good, but increas- 
ing operations on the part of finishers 
that still more are 
in for prints. It is thought 
likely, however, that the large demand 
for this type of merchandise will per- 
mit still greater quantities to be made 
1p without danger. 


indicates houses 


going 


- >» «£ 


Crepe-de-chines: Market improves 
an prices move up to about a $5.00 

ound basis for raw silk. Print 
Operations the part of leading 


horses account for increased call 


on 


for 
crepe-de-chine in the gray. 
x * x 
Sdk Situation at a Glance: Pro- 


DUCTION: Increasing. 
EMAND: Has shown marked im- 


provement. 


and Flat 


Lead 


Crepes 
Stocks: Still large 
Raw SILK: 
stocks unchanged. 
SENTIMENT; 
demand 


Prices slightly easier; 
Encouraged by bettet 


for finished silks 


Burlaps Quiet 


1927 Shipments to This Country 
Less Than 1926 

Nothing of note developed in the 
burlap market during the week and 
trading was limited to occasional sales | 
of small quantities. Buyers show no 
tendency toward large scale operations 
and it is reported that with their im 
mediate needs covered they are will- 
ing to wait in anticipation of obtain 
ing goods later on at prices which 
sellers will not consider at present 

Last year burlap shipments to this 
country fell off 35,000,000 from ship- 


ments during 1926. On the other 
hand South America showed almost 
20% increase in her takings during 


this period. 

Calcutta show the primary 
market to be fairly steady on quota- 
tions. 


cables 


Early 
10, 


in the week quotations for | 
oz. 40s on the spot were 9.75c: 
afloats, 9.75¢; and January 
shipments from Calcutta, 9.25¢. Spot 
8 oz. 40s were held at 7 
nearby goods at 


nearby 
.55¢ to 7.60¢ 
7.50c, and shipments 
before the end of the month at 7.30¢ 


Cotton Growing Contest in New 
Mexico 
PortTALEs, N. M.—A cotton 
ing contest has been inaugurated here 
by the Portales 
merce to encourage cotton growing in 
Roosevelt county. 
Prizes offered 


vrOWw 


Chamber ot Com 


total $500 as_ fol 


lows: Irrigated land, best vield on | 
25 acres, $150; best vield on 15 acres, 
$100; dry land, best vield on 50 
acres, $165; best vield on 25 acres, 


$85. Entries must be made by June 
I, next and the land measured by 
Sept. 1. 


Blackstone Valley Mills Association 


will hold its next meeting in the Mill 
bury, Mass., town hall on Feb. 1. Sup- | 
per will be served at 6.30 p. m., after | 


. 7 | 
there will be an entertainment. | 


The committee in charge is composed of 
James B. Manning, Millbury, president; 
George C. Dunn, Worcester, Mass., sec- 
retary; Allan Smith, Harry Hughes and | 


James M. Sterling, Millbury | 


which 
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Factors = 


For Silks, Hosiery, Woolens, 
Underwear, Cotton Goods, 
and Kindred Lines 


(e) 
Are Now Occupying Their New Home at 


TWO PARK AVENUE 


32nd to 33rd Street 
New York 


“A Building Within a Building” 





LN Ce 

















Trademark your goodswith 


Continental 
Dri Transfers 


They’re especially adapted for marking 


Silks 
Cottons 


iH “ool WS 


Hosiery 
Underwear 
Leathers 


Write for samples 


American Trade Mark Corporation 
254 West 31st Street, New York City 


Successors to 
Continental Trade Mark Company 


Branch Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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\L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Efficient nian Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 


an oe bl Foot Discounts and Guarantee Sales 
ewilhg Ma 


lt repta tion f wae 254 Fourth Avenue 


undt 
drive it 1s easy to operate and 
ipable of attaini i high rats NEW ORS 
Cel It Is us atl 
the mill, pring i] 


eee 


a 


Established over 85 Years 


swing ae J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


“Tillinghast Commission Merchants 
Supply & Machine Co.| || 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


76 Lafayette St., 
Salem, Mass. NEW YORK 


‘ower Rotary Sewing Machine 





SHIPPERS a | -s CONSULTANT 


realign [< TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


TARIFF 


Class and Commodity 


1c Ti f JAMES W. COX, JR. 


c overing Southern New a. #8 9 
England. ; wt |320 Broadway New York Ci ty 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


N. a; Office: Pier 30 E.R. ..-:S CTOTOTOTOTOHEOOHOHEHOHTHOHEHEHEHOHOHEHEHOEHTHOHOHEHEHOHEHEEEHTT T_T EHOr——————————_—_—]} 
Main Office: Pawtucket, R. I. | RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


Specialists in Textile Cost Service 
Blackstone Valley Trans. Co. Over 20% of all Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S. A. operated under 
= our Cost Methods 
Pawtucket, R. I. Send for free booklet, “Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ALESTER G. FURNAM CO. | 


ESTABLISHED i? 
GREENVILLE, S. 


nm Pai | SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Trade Mark Reg. P | We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
Sub Flooring | “ 


nd offer our services in this line. 


Lay Once 


nnn | A.M. LAW & COMPANY | 


SPARTANBURG, 


SOUTHERN COTTON “MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold a or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 





Sales Offices 

in Principal Cities 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh We do the engineering and have been solving 
Tide. Givdsnd Giaace. water problems satisfactorily for 33 years for 


textile mills. 


amas ge elite — Southern Wood Preservi1g Co. SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. Richmond, Va. 
ee Atlanta, Ga. 





=| Telephone Main Established 1854 
Lngdafe “T-C” Greosoted Timber |] BALING PRESS | | SxS383,8 Geen, 
NEV , R DEC. AYS eorremign ney PATENTS 


50 to 300 Old South Building, Boston 
Su b- F low ir Ins g, Pe le S, 7. imbe rc for TONS PRESSURE || Patents and Patent Cases-Trade Marks-Copyrights 


a aay 

| a Attention to Textile Inventions 
With or without 

Coal Shutes and Platforms, Ties motor 


| tl f Size to ont your Parks- Cramer Company 
a » oO ae 
i mi se r 7 Ms mst ; “\ ati ition J Ask us about them | Engineers & Contractors 


in “ Z Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Oke @ || em “acti BAS 
= “ | 7 ‘ 388 West Water St. HIGH CLIMA 


: SYRACUSE, N. Y.U.S.A- Fitchburg Bostos Chariotte 
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Southern Securities Firm 
Gastonia, N. C 


Jan. 14.—The 
ommon stocks of textile mills were 
inchanged in price during the week 
nd particularly in the North Carolina 
croup. The shares of South Carolina 
mills were active, but no ma- 
terial changes took place. 

lhe average in the bid price of 25 
ost active common stocks closed for 
the week at $112.28 per share accord- 
ng to the weekly review of R. S, 
Mickson & Co. 

Practically the entire list of 
dend preferred shares have been in 
demand } 


more 


divi 


strong for the last several 


veeks with offerings scarce. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
apoo tast sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid «ano 
asked prices are latest quotations of tead 
ng toston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Askea 
\ Wood pftd ‘ 53 : ‘e's 
\m. Mig. pfd &2 so S4 
\moskeag, new ; ae 3 
Androscoggin 7 oad 10 
Arlington or) $5 iS 
Bates. a LUNAS 106 110 
Rerkshire Cot wo 124 
Bigelow -litfd. eam Ln) 
Loot 10s lu 
Edwards 70 70 
smote pte lew Too 
Farr Aipaca 17st. Loe 165 
Great Falls 6 6 " 
Hamilton Wo ole eis oo ; 
Hill t 7 12 
Ipswich, pfd lot, lo 1h 
Ipswich, com no Hh 1 
MWEOERGC 22.00% UT 7s. 67 69 
Ludlow Asse ; Dsus, Isv Is4 
Lyman $ SOl, sO 
Merrimack, com Las 140 10 
Nashua, com Sly ay 61 
Nashua, pfd . Wy tH te 
Naumkeag : 17514 170 175 
N. BE. So. ptd + : 
iis rl ly 30 iO 
Pacific shy ; 
Pepperell wae 104}, 102 105 
Vivinouth Cordage... 95 95 97 
a BP Aer eevee 2156 20 23 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


& Co.) : 
Bid Asked 

American Linen Co........ es cee 
Arkwright Mills .. o 
Barnard Mie. Co. 0660. 


Borden Mfg. Co., Richard 12 
Border City Mfg. Co. - 
Bourne Mills Co........ ‘ 65 ' 
Bl 0 See 1% 5 
CUATRO MEAD oven sesee cas 105 
Cornell Mills ...... aa 62 
AOI os. <n «aie bie eace aia 52 
Davol Mills ... +o 13 18 
Flint Mills eae ie aa ’ 85 
MSTOTNG BAUS ccc cesacees 2 ica 
King Philip Mills..... ae See 137% 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. ea 20 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. eat acs 
Lincoln BES. CO.cesss cess Liang 50 
muther Mfg. Co......+.5 are 112 
Mechanics Mills ..... ... rahe sieve 
Merchants Mfg. Co..... te 30 ae 
Nurragansett Mille ....... ee 35 
Nonquit Spinning Co....... coe wae 
ee |. eae ox et 
Parker Mills (com.).. ‘ 7 
Pilgrim Mills (com.). 132 as 
Pocasset Mfg. Co........ Keir wae 
Sagamore Mfg. Co.... ‘ $e 
weucommet DAING .. cesses ene Shake 
Shove Mills ....... > 12 18 
StaOrd MIS cc cecccrsee sa 7 
stevens Mfg. Co...... ounce 90 Ses 
Troy C. & W. Mfg. é 75 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... wae nes 
Wampanoag Mills ........ as 20 
Weetamoe Mills .... 7 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 


(Ilecek ending Jan. 17) 


k Sales High Low Last 
z se Corp 2,100 974g 9316 94 

aulds, Ltd 1,16 3814 37% 37% 

trial Rayor 17,300 22 198% 19% 
1 Art Sill i 495 465 465 


Listed Textile S 


hares Stronger 
| ©, 





Amoskeag and _ Pacific 





Vost 


Active 


Marked Increase in Naumkeag’s Net Profit 


Boston, Jan. 18. 

increase in demand 
during the last 
high 
listed on the 
\moskeag common, 


MARKED 

has 
three 
shares 
with 


developed 


days for erade textile 


local exchange, 
Pacific and 
Bigelow-Harttord common 
tive. Sales of Amoskeag 
during the last few days aggregated 


most ac 
common 


over 6,500 shares with sales as high 


as 23, and at the closing price of 22 
for the 


week ot 


shows a net advance 


2% points ; over 3,500 shares of 


Pacifie were sold today within a range 
to 3834, and at the latter clos 


ot 38! 
ing figure showing a net advance for 
the week of only Bigelow 
Hartford 
tive than the 
tioned, but at 


point ; 


common has been less ac 


other two stocks men 


a closing price today ot 


96 shows a net advance for the week 


of 3 points. Although the American 
Woolen issues have been less active 
on the local than on the New York 


exchange, and have not held top prices 
scored yesterday, the common at 22 
week, and the 

point, Yes 
sold as 


23 and the preferred as high as 55 


is up 2 points for the 
pre ferred at 53 1S up 
terdav the common high a 
These advances and those scored in 
high grade shares at today’s auctions, 
with the 
in high grade textile shares, are not 
directly due to any 
textile situation or 


together increased interest 

change in the 
outlook, but ap 
pear to be the result of an increased 
appreciation among investors that tex 
tiles represent one class of securities 
that have failed to participate in the 
recent general upward rush of indus 
trial Incidentally, the 
exceptionally strong showing made by 
the Naumkeag annual report, and the 
indication of 
flected by an 
stock dividend of Esmond Mills from 
a $6 to a $7 annual basis, have at 
least tended to offset the effect of 
reported possible liquidation or re 
financing of Hamilton Woolen Co., 
and the poor showing made by 
[Ipswich Mills at today’s 
meeting. 

Increased Naumkeag Earnings 

The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
Salem, Mass., for the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30 last reports net 
after depreciation and 
Federal taxes of $1,598,542, equal to 
$26.64 a share on its 60,000 shares 
outstanding, earnings 
ing with a net for the fiscal 
year, after depreciation and inventory 
markdowns, but before Federal taxes, 
ot $423,807, or 


stock values. 


increased earnings re 


increase in common 


annual 


earnings 
reserve for 


these compar 


1920 


$7.06 a share. In 
1925 the net earnings before Federal 
taxes were $854,984, or $14.25 a 
share. Production, sales and receipts 


for the last five vears compare as 
follows 
s 1 th, S s S 
, ; 678 
“$4 a : ; : 

In a statement to stockholders, 
Ernest N. Hood. treasurer of the 
company, reported in part as tollows 

“Ou s operated throughout the 





vear on a tull davtime schedule and 
1 dditio it seemed necessary, 1 
order to fill our orders, to run a large 
night shiit It will interest stock 
holders to know that over 90%>e ol 


our product consisted of our Pequot 





brand of sheeting, which is sold both 
bleached nd unbleached and put up 
either in the piece or made up in 
ees pillow Cases, We esti 
mate tha heets and pillow cases sold 
unde the Pequot ticket constituted 
over 40% ot all the sheets and pillow 
cases oduced in the count ce 1 
in tl ice group and almost 20' 


entire production of 


sheets ane pillow cases Of every de 
scription We belheve that the low 
price of cotton m the tall ot 1920 and 
the rising irket which followed 
were largely responsible for the ab 
normally good vear which we enjoyed 


Such conditions are unlikely for the 
coming vear and present business is 
decidedly slow Llowever, we helieve 
that better business is near at hand 
and Wwe hope that TQ28 will prove to 


} 


pe a ii l 


mally profitable veat 


Woolen 

\t a meeting of stockholders of 
the Ham Woolen Co., 
Mass.., to be 


Hamilton May Liquidate 


Iton South 


bridge, held in Boston, 


Feb. 1, the following agenda will be 
acted upon (1) lo determine 
whether stockholders are in favor of 


continuing business operations or ot 


liquidation. (2) To act upon matte 


of authorizing reduction of capital 
stock by $1,500,000, said reduction to 
value 


be effected by changing pat 


from S100 to $50, 
or by such other amount and in such 
other manner as shall be determined. 


(3) To act upon matter of changing 


of present shares 


authorized shares with par value of 
$50 into equal or greater number of 
shares without par value. 
Stockholders 
letters signed by directors 


received 
Arthur EF 
Mason, former treasurer of the com 
pany, and Bernard FF. Merriam, 
recommending immediate stoppage of 
all production and an orderly liquida 
tion of the report to 
demand 
cotton 


hav e also 


They 
that 
popular-priced, 


assets. 
the board of directors 
for the old 
worsted dress 


Warp goods that 


company’s 


Was 


formerly the 


principal 


product, fell oft abruptly and that to 
change the mill over to other lines of 
goods will take time and cost a great 
and that it will be 
into the 


time when there is no profit for 


leal Or money, 


wean ] | 
lecessary to Duy market at 


those now in it. They also claim 
that current production is coming 
through at a loss and that working 


capital is insufficient to permit 


| prot 


able operation, They suggest that 


stockholders desiring — to mtinue 
operations nmught purchase the stock 
ot shareholders wishing to retire { 





the liquidation price as estimated 
lreasuret Richard  Lennihan 
$20.79 share 

\ majority ot the directo nel 
hy thomas » Beal, Charles a 
Mierce, Jol | lhaver, | lohn ¢ 

Wheelock 1d Robert Amory, 

Ve ssued letter to tockholde 
stating i ev are oO pPIM1o 
that the company should tinue 
business an it its pre { ould 
not . ju | ed at the t tiie 
lreasurer Le ine ( the 
opin ] e compa unple 
credit with which to continue 1 bu 
ess a t t thre pl ‘ i 
1 1e< e propert ‘ ipped 
tockholdet may expect 1 mpany 
) ‘ C promt \ I A rea 
sonable time He urges that txe 
assets be revalued at om iccord 
ince with tual present lues and 
prospective r ning powe I h { 
capitalization be proportionately re 
adjusted. Net losses for 1 last two 
vears have aggregated approximately 
$800,000, of which at least S2350,000 
was due to inventory losses, leaving 
>550,000 a> operating ( hie 
deticit for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
30, 1927, Was approximate S 200,000. 
Ile reports that economie inanage- 
ment and operating costs equivalent 
to losses ot the last few vea will 
be effected this veat lle timates 
value of assets in liquidation at 
SO92,500, & juivalent to approxit lately 
$26.79 a share on the 25,850 shares 
outstanding. The value of assets as 
a going concern is estimated at 


that valuation in 


ck es not 


$1,762,500, but 


liquidation land 


recognize 


and buildings, as there 1s no market 


for this type of property at any rea 


} 


sonable figure. Inventories have been 


drastically reduced recently and on 
Nov. 30 last stood at 


compared with $1,340,069 on Sept. 3, 


$748,828, as 
; . 


1927, and $1,986,072 on Noy. 30, 1926 


Nov. 30 


$907,000 as compared with $2,192,154 


Pavables as of last were 


on Sept. 3, 
lhe 


facturers of 


1927. 
Mill 


cotton and wool blankets 


Esmond (R. I.) manu- 


and allied fabrics, has increased the 


annual dividend rate on its common 


stock from $6 to $7, by the declaration 


of a quarterly dividend of $1.75 a 
share, pavable Feb. 1 to stock of 
record, Jan. 25. Quarterly dividends 





TEXTILE WORLD 


EING constantly in 
touch with the markets, the 
Textile Banking Company 
will be pleased to consult 
with and assist Manufac- 
turers in perfecting selling 


organizations. 
Correspondence invited. 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 
FACTORS 


A DEVELOPING MARKET 


In Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga District, 
you can manufacture textiles with a comparatively 
low overhead and have easy access to America’s most 
rapidly developing market—the Southern States. 
Prompt and dependable railroad service from Central 
of Georgia lines, which serve this territory, assures 
quick delivery of raw materials to your plant and dis- 
patch in getting your products to buyers. 


Learn more about Georgia, Alabama, and the Chat- 
tanooga District before choosing a location for your 
plant in the South. Write us for full information. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


January 21, 1928 


Financial—Continued 


at the rate of $1.50 a share had been 
paid since Nov. 1, The regular 
quarterly dividend at the same rate on 
the preferred stock was also declared. 

Another step in the suit brought by 
Hans Dege and other minority 
stockholders of the Hamilton Mfg. 
Co., cotton Lowell, Mass., 
against former seeking to 
hold them liable for losses of the com- 
pany, 
were 


1gt8. 


goods, 


directors, 


took place when specifications 
filed in the Suffolk County Su- 
perior Court, Mass., early this 
week. The sum specified for recovery 


Be ston, 


in the suit is $4,009,090. 

In a statement to stockholders of the 
Nashua Mfg. Co. at the 
nual meeting, 
\mory 


recent an- 

Assistant- Treasurer 
stated that, while the 
management believes the company has 
turned the must be re 
year just past 
a very low figure and 
rose during the vear. 


Robert 


corner, “‘it 
membered that in the 
cotton started at 
It is well known 
that in a rising market it 1s easier to 
sel] goods and make 
coming 


a profit. For the 
task will be harder, 
owing to the large increase in the cost 
of cotton 


vear the 


Through cooperation, hard 
work, and sacrifices by all, it is be 
lieved that again competition can be 
met and a profit secured by the great 
the saving 


est economies in operation, 


of every possible waste, and the cut- 
ting of every corner.” 

In a circular letter calling 
stock ot the 
Havden, Stone 
state that the 


shares of com- 


special 
attention to 
\moskeag Mig. Co., 

& Co., Boston bankers, 
book value of 
mon amounts to $48 a 


common 


378.191 
share, 
trasted with the present market 
of $21 


as con- 
price 
The following opinion 
“It would appear 
that the present market price has not 
discounted the composite value of the 
plant at Manchester, 
involved and the 
ability of 
company’s 


a share. 


is also expressed : 


the water rights 
competent 
a trained management. The 
should at least 
receive recognition accorded to securi- 


highly 
securities 


‘ies of other cotton mills manufactur- 
Considered in 
stock of 
Co. suggests specula- 


ing its class of goods. 
this light the 
\moskeag Mfg. 
tive possibilities 
Boston Stock Auctions 

The following 


common 


textile 


Wednesday’s 


sales of 


shares were made at 


auctions: 
Shrs 
10 Nonquitt 
11 Pepperell 
15 U. S. Worsted 
| S. Worstec 
Arlington 
10 Lancaster 
19 Lymant 
IOS Great Falls 
, Connecticut 


» York 


Ist ptd 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY |." 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


Piati yin 


ye 
GEORGIA! 


12 ws st Boylston, pfd 
ted Elastic 

ss mnquin Printing 

i Pomoutl Cordage* 


paid in liquic 
Div ide nds Declared 


Pd Rate Stk 
Q $1 > com 
Q 1.75 pfd 
Q ~ om 
SA 2% pfd 
Q » com 
on 


om 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations by A. M. Law & Co., In 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Ask 
Abbeville Cotton Mills ... S 
Anderson Cotton Mills .... 120 
Arcade Cotton Mills : 4 
Arcadia Mills 
Areadia Mills, pfd 
Arkwright Mills 
Augusta Factory, 
Avondale Mills, Ala. . ‘ 
Beaumont Mfg. Co......... 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 7% pfd. 
Belton Mills ... 
Selton Mills. pfd 
pO eae 
Bibb Mfg. Co., 6%, pfd.... 
Brandon Mills, pfd........ 
Calhoun Mills 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (Par, 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 
$25) Sree 
Chesnee Mills 
Chiquola Mfg. Co 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., 
Clifton Mfg. Co 
Clinton Cotton Mills....... 
Columbus Mfg. Co., 
Cowpens Mills 
D. E. Converse © 
lallas Mfg. Co., 
Darlington Mfg. 
Dravton Mills 
Dunean Mills 
Dunean Mills, pfrd 
Kagle & Pheniy Mills, Ga.. 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga... 
Florence Mills 
Florence Mills, pra. 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. ila 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 
Glenwood Mills 
Gluck Mills 
Graniteville Mfg. 
Greenwood Cotton Mills... 
Grendel Mills 
Grendel Mills, 
$50) 
Hamrick Mills 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.... 
Inman Mills 
Inman Mills, 
Jackson Mills 
Judson Mills 
Judson Mills. 
King, John P. 
Lancaster ¢ ‘otton 
Laurens Cotton Mills...... 
Limestone Cotton Mills.... 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C..... 
Marlboro Mills 
Mills Mill sam ; 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd. 
Monarch Mills ‘ ou 
Musgrove Cotton Mills.... 
Newberry Cotton Mills . 
Ninety-Six Mills 
Norris Cotton Mills....... 
Orr Cotton Mills Ke 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. . 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd 
Panola Cotton Mills, 
A, pfd. (Par, $80) 
Pelham Mills 
Pickens Cotton Mills 
Piedmont Mtg. Co 
Poe, yr. W.. Mfg 
Poinsett Mills 
Riverside Mills 
$12.50) 
Riverside and Dan 
Mills 
Riverside and “Dan 
Mills, 6°, pfd 
Saxon Mills 
Sibley Mfg. Co., 
Spartan Mille .....ce-ce0- 
Toxaway Mills (Par, $25). 
Union-Buffalo Mills 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd. 
(ex. div.).... 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 
(ex, div.) 
Victor-Monaghan 
(ex. div.) 
Victor-Monaghan 
pfd . 
Wallace Mfg. Co. 
Wallace Mfg. Co., 
Ware Shoals Mfg. 
Watts Mills 
Watts Mills, 
Whitney Mfg 
Williamston Mills 
Woodruff Cotton Mills Co.. 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co. 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
pfd i 


$10) 
(Par, 


_ 


— 
aayiowe o1 
ALS 


2nd pfd. 
Company 


Company, 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 


(Heck ending Jan. 17) 


/ 


Stock 


Sales High L 


: Heminway 7, 600 
iry Ribbon 404) 12% 
us Kayser 12, 600 65 t 
Mallinsor 


s 
‘ 

900 16%, Ie 

Raalte 1,400 ‘ 
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Back of Boger & Crawford 
Mercerized Yarn Service 


It is interesting to note that our spinning mill at Lincolnton, N. C., is more than 
1,000 i... song. Hf it was stood on end, the Eiffel Tower in Paris, the world’s highest 
structure, would not equal it in height. 


What has this to do with mercerized yarns? Perhaps not much — but it does give an 
indication of the scope of our resources. It helps explain why we are seldom 
stumped to fill an order despite the size. In this spinning mill, combed peeler cotton 
is spun into yarns of consistent uniformity. Constant vigilance is exercised in every 
operation. 


o- wD =! —_ Bl” ae 1 2 - ' *e. 3 =! —_ ° 
25 cae) 4 8 Opw + - uO a - 
sss 


Let us fill your next mercerized yarn order. 


: BoGER & CRAWFORD 


“ From the Cotton Field Direct to You” 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


nge 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM&CO. 


High Class 


Knitting and Weaving 
Yarns 


ALL PUT-UPS 


AGENTS 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
ICEMORLEE COTTON MILLS 
NELSON COTTON MILLS 
LENOIR COTTON MILLS 
MOORE COTTON MILLS 
HUDSON COTTON MILLS 
WHITNELL COTTON MILLS 
CALDWELL COTTON MILLS 
CALWOOD CORP. 


52 LEONARD ST,., 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


NEW -YORK 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 





Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES 
PLY—product of Spinners Processing Co. 


—product of The Elmore Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg 
CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg 
READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg 
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J. H. SEPARK J. L. GRAY 
Sec’'y and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Ine. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Arkray Mills, Ine. 

Gray Manufacturing Co. 

Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Gassed and Ungassed 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
26s to 120s— single and ply for 

KNITTING — WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s — 2, 3, and 4 ply for 

THREAD PURPOSES 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 
25 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 


CONVERTING 


Boston Gastonia Philadelphia Chicago 


ula eid bolita : 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 83 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53° Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 
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COTTON YARNS 





Chattanooga Yarn Market Is 
Inactive 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The local 
yarn market continued inactive dur- 
ng the week and in fact little buying 
was akticipated in view of the fact 
that a number of the leading hosiery 
mill men are now in the East in con- 
nection with the season’s ordering of 
hosiery. 

All prices here continued at mate- 
rially the same figures as for the last 
week or two with the exception of 
thrown silk which show a tendency 
toward higher levels. The price basis 
is now ranging from $5.50 to $5.60. 
The previous price ranged around 
35.45. 

Mercerized 60s-2 is still quoted at 
88c with 20s-2 at 62c and 80s-2 at $1.12. 
Carded cones are steady with 10s at 
32 to 33c and 20s at 34% to 35%c. 
Eighteens in combed singles bring 43 
to 44c and 7os, 82 to 84c. 


Peerless Fibre Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has 
purchased the plant of the Carleton Mfg. 
Co. on Newcomb St. which will be used 
for manufacturing and warehouse pur- 
poses. The four story building was at 
one time operated by the Troy Knitting 
Lo. 


Yarn Basis 


Still Uncertain 


While Spinners Firm, Buyers 
Await Greater Stabilization 


New York. 
ee SS of the cotton market 
has been the dominant factor in 
slowing up business in cotton yarn. 
As was said last week, considerably 
more activity would doubtless have 
developed had it not been for the un- 
certainty in buyers’ minds as to the 
future. A good many consumers of 
yarn had without a doubt made up 
their minds to begin operations shortly 
after the first of the year, but the 
events since that time have shaken 
their confidence in the situation and 
the result is that inquiries are few 
and far between. Naturally, transac- 
tions are on the same restricted scale. 
Certain orders are said to have been 
placed, but they have come out of a 
clear sky, as a rule, and not as the 
result of any effort made by the dealer 
to interest the buyer. 
Dealers’ Offers Restricted 
The average yarn house realizes it 
is practically useless to make offers 
today as long as spinners continue to 


hold firmly to prices based for the 
most part on replacement cost. This 
attitude of the spinner is quite gen- 
eral and yet here and there evidences 
are apparent that the period of inac- 
tion is becoming rather irksome. Spin- 
ners who have advanced their prices 
decidedly, because of their determina- 
tion not to sell below replacements, 
have indicated that the new high level 
may not be maintained in its entirety 
unless business shows some evidence 
of revival. It is admitted the spinner 
has every reason to adopt this basis 
for his product, for prices at the level 
indicated before the turn of the year 
meant either absence of 
profit which was most discouraging. 
At the same time, the agreed-upon 
basis for determining prices is gen- 
erally regarded as practically putting 
the yarns priced on this basis out of 
the running. It is a question with many 
whether the spinner can hold out until 
the buyer is ready to operate. 


a loss or an 


There 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—( Average Quality) 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 


MMP BRS i ovisd ca eetaas — —31 20s... eee ss Oa g——SO 
SMELL eins nbg cide ere ewiciaiouet 3114—32 24s We ss < wodigeiooes 24 Ee 
Mah hak taeda Seta ee OR hick asascssesiee ae = 
his cs cio at ee WR ecg wah via sow anaes i 

Bie tary inicio ae — —33 MERA Stata a ah ae kona Siete 49 —50 

Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 
ERE eee er eS = "eee — —39 
BME lacs, Sas cyinr Gh ess Monee 321,4—33 DEE? 516 Soviae nee ea ones 40 —4l 
BUREN (9 5ii-5-s lark. :,asanc idence SR I MMI cored ig w ciareas wa ccare Ss 47 —48 
_ oS Seren 33144—34 NIE is Sera’ 5, cia hla iS Rae ee 49 —50 
16s-2 4, 40s-2 High -breakage..... — —53 
PE DCG ostare- tig bee Py ee ge NE Soa isin sniw'ol ole sie csi — —6l 
Te akiadk:c wlas-a sh vats i mR, WME 5 555s cw wkawees ve — —67 
- Warps 
Maric co arek ancintedas 2. — SAS ee eee — —3Ty 
Re eae en eens ~- ai RSS eee — —d38% 
ere i ee | eee 4014,—41 
Meaty i ans hs Nov tras aero 3314—34 Eee eng aad awa Ce ke Oo — —850 
RNa Sa ore ee Rock aPorere ee — —35 
Two-Ply Wa 

ee TSE — —33 - 38 
os wish kal Srinat estes See) EM IIE Aig.) lars: 6.0,c\o:o.- dine 9% 39 —39% 
NE, oh oars 'ooi5is wadwitia weed — —34 rik espiia a an. ataig aie 40 —4l 
BEE. Goes iee ane see cl — —341%, 40s-2 ordinary ......... 49 —50 
BE tte hivk dak avmcaneee — —35 ia ard, satan opened 61 —62 
20s- OD Aeeidigs . .354,—36 SN Sika aes e.sre.6. «ak 67 —68 


7 ‘skeins and tubes; 
Hosiery Cones 


tinged, 29-30; 


white, 31-31% 
‘(Frame Spun) 


ME tie Gite eka meiae a eae a 3514—36 
BM tls Pew acine wieder «na 361,—37 
I eat le i ola vom nS 1049 — —d8 
30s extra quality....... 40 —4]l 
MOE 06a Ko ease oie vie sae 48 —49 


Combed road Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 


FEO SoeeleN Didier ara ia are ere —30% 
Rae ee eee rae — —3)l 
RG Oa Gore Gare eKioiae Sareea — —3)! 
ds Weer iclandus eens — —32 
See soe en ee — —32Y 
Ee Src wl tie dne Pie — —33 
Dee giro ah tan et eas —33Y, 
BE oe cM LO atk oe ee 46 —47 
EE 2 ava latesenc alga eer eae. Saeee 
ME Ee ere oe ee 52 —53 
GORD «oni See vis ev iesiccss ee eT 


noted. For New York ann 


cotton prices, see page 87. 


ES ocak Gis Sees uae 63 —65 
NE nro Sea ia 55s ends 68 —72 
REE Roark a a oan oe 80 —83 
es kr ae ee Sad 90 —93 


Quotations are average peteee of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Jan. 18. 
For staple cotton prices, see 


cannot get their asking price will close 
down their machinery, but others feel 
they are obligated to run, and if this 
operation of plant results in accumula- 


tion of stocks there is a question 
whether prices can be indefinitely 
maintained. 


Matter of Curtailment 


So far curtailment in southern spin- 
ning mills has not had a material in- 
fluence upon the selling markets. It 
is possible that this influence would 
have been in evidence if the market 
for cotton had remained as firm as it 
was a few weeks ago. Sales would 
have been effected on the basis of a 
stabilized cotton market and buyers 
would have discovered that yarn was 
not available for prompt deliveries in 
many cases, and that the outlook was 
for a more acute situation. Now that 
the buyer’s mind has been upset, he 
pays little attention to the matter of 
curtailment and professes to believe 
the subject is one in which he has 
little concern. In addition to the nor- 
mal shut-downs during the holidays, 
which are taken advantage of for the 
purpose of repairs, etc., it is under- 
stood that many southern yarn mills 
beginning with this Friday will oper- 


are those undoubtedly who if they ate on a 25% reduced schedule 
Singles 
ted eaten cen Sell a es eee Te — 
ss) ire da slate aie ke — —42 38s tye aa 54 —b55 
BONN R tab oda dbl ya era atone — A2Y, 408 .... ccc ccc cece eee —— OH 
M4 6 ia oi saiua ncayie' ne. wee) wecare™ - —43 50s . ; . ithe 63 
Ms ars witha hw vik doe ae arms — —44 GON cnt ccaanale denne eee 
Ges see aiech Sack tou daenny — BMG F606 inca cc nnceccvasevcss 8 Oe 
Dia lisidkis asus aninaersics sat, Man MIE 5 acitcsin dno was 90 —93 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
NS os pis a Getic Meow 64 —66 Ws dA wtinmuaaaeoses 1 12—1 15 
T eskie be cadkikn cond 66 —68 Singles 
I a viele aaa k Keimarataieio’ 69 —7]1 Sr oti swewemateeeoens — —85 
GEE 2 c.chaeduedeascncesnn =e 408 .. 2... eee eee ee eee OO 
MED neice sknwks ein ewes 76 —78 DN 66d ae ontewn tees aes = 1 00 
ET aac 5c cal n waoln en ak es 79 —8l Wl asc avasdsandeohiedionss — —!1 15 
ME Sot vale nee taranwates 88 —90 Mc kre bixcar ale. ain ewreres anaes — —1 29 
MD, (kseytaoGasd 3403 910. diate EGG 8 OS BOw ko occ cae taceccavigees — —l1 60 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
BO oo oe bce as 35 —36 44 —46 26s ........40 —4l 52 —54 
NE « aXayeit's 2's 36 —37 46 —48 eee 42 —43 56 —58 
By be ewes 364%4—3714%4 47 —49 5, ersnde's 48 —50 60 —62 
BOO cécicisceecdl ——8 48 —59 40s ........52 —54 63 —65 
Be Gamecnias 37144—381%_ 49 —5l er —_-_ — 72 —74 
S46. 2. cece e de —40 51 —53 60s ........— — 78 —80 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
RE. cis gunn vanes cvs te * “GI e0as-veisceninnases 63 —65 
TS Se ee 52 —54 Cs srccorewcses ema 70 —75 
SEE i vba inne wnse cas scn ee ee ae eee 
DD. occas ews weawas oeoeee ae EE 0. vig eacawavnne eng 90 —95 
ee eee 60 —62 80s-2 ccssccccesl OF—1 10 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 
shai sins — —61-62 66 —67 84 89 
a ee — — 63-64 68 —69 87 92 
36s — —§5-66 70 —7l1 89 94 
40s weeeee te —70-71 75 —76 94 99 
SS eee — —75-76 80 —8l 99 1 04 
eee — —80-81 85 —86 1 04 1 09 
ee — —90-91 95 —96 114 1 19 


page 8. 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 418 Franklin St James Building 
Hicu Pont, N. C. READING, PA. CHATTANOOGA, ‘TENN, 
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323 So. Franklin St. 122 East 7th St. Westaway Building 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


and that this will be maintained until 
conditions are improved. If this 
amount of curtailment is anything like 
general, the effect upon the market 
should be appreciable. There seems to 
be little question but that the majority 
will agree to this proposed s¢hédule 
for their own specific plants, for to 
do otherwise would apparently mean 
accumulation of stocks. 
Direct Sellers Move Yarns 

So far stocks have not been bur- 
densome. In weaving yarns _ partic- 
ularly this is the case. On the other 
hand, spinners of knitting yarns have 
undoubtedly operated to the extent 
where they have piled up a certain 
amourt of stock. The determination 
has been made in more than one in- 
stance, particularly by direct sellers, 
that they will not consent to accumu- 
late. Rather than do this, they have 
preferred to sell at a loss and this may 
be the explanation of certain low quo- 
tations which are said to have eman- 
ated from direct sellers who have con- 
tinued to operate their plants and yet 
have continued to sell their produc- 
tion as it has come off the spindles. 
There can be a continuance of this 
kind of operations only to the point 
where losses made by selling current 
product are not as great as would be 
the case if the mill were shut down. 
When the pendulum = swings far 
enough and unless demand should re- 
vive there is likely to be a much 
wider and more drastic curtailment 
than is planned for today. The spin- 
ner realizes the danger of accumulat- 
ing stock and he is not likely to let 
this happen. 

In spite of the weakness of cotton 


Plush Yarns 


and the indifference of the buyer, it is 
not regarded as feasible to change the 
average quotations on either weaving 
or knitting yarn. As long as the 
buyer evinces such a small amount of 
interest low quotations are not going 
to prove attractive and therefore are 
not likely to be made. The spinner 
feels that eventually demand will im- 
prove and then will be the time for 
him to decide whether he is to make 
more attractive prices or to charge 
more for his product. Knitting yarns 
are relatively weaker than weaving. 
The market is practically on a basis 
of 3Ic, although a good many knitting 
yarn spinners would not consider any- 
thing under 31'%c, while on the other 
side the buyer professes he will not be 
interested in anything above 30c. 
Consequently a deadlock. 

Some fair transactions in knitting 
yarn have been made, but for the 
most part it is believed knitters have 
made very little preparation for their 
requirements during the coming sea- 
son. In fact, it is believed that in in- 
stances the knitter has taken orders 
without covering himself on yarn. It 
remains to be seen whether this has 
been a wise procedure or whether 
when he comes to buy, it will be pos- 
sible to secure even today’s figures on 
his purchases. There is no doubt the 
majority of knitters are influenced 
to remain out of the market because 
of the demoralized condition in the 
underwear field. Until the situation 
becomes clearer and buyers commence 
to operate on a basis of certainty re- 
garding prices, it is only natural the 
knitter should be ultra-conservative 
about his yarn purchases. 


More Active 





Placing New Contracts— 


Yarn 


Philadelphia. 

A LTHOUGH there has been a fair 

amount of business placed this 
week the volume has not been large 
enough to prevent prices from de- 
clining, the market price list being as 
an average half cent lower than a 
week ago in the carded section and un- 
changed in combed, although the lat- 
ter has been unsteady at the lowest 
level these yarns have reached in the 
present downward move. The mar- 
ket as a whole is unsteady and manu- 
facturers are more strongly in con- 
trol than last week due to the drop in 
the raw material market since that 
time. Notwithstanding this lowering 
of selling prices here, spinners’ quo- 
tations are steady and there are few 
spinners willing to figure with dealers 
on the basis that sales are reported to 
manufacturers, the difference between 
their ideas being a cent and a half. 


Fair Knitting Demand 


There is a fair request for carded 
and combed knitting yarns and plush 
manufacturers have been in the market 


again forthe first time this, year in 


Prices 


Easier 


volume. A number of fair to large 
sized contracts calling for delivery 
during the next six weeks have been 
reported. Plush manufacturers here- 
tofore had been holding back ship- 
ments on their old yarn contracts, this 
condition being in evidence during 
December and improvement in de- 
mand during the last week is looked 
upon with promise as this trade is 
now one of the largest consumers of 
yarn in this market. Aside from plush 
demand, weaving yarns have been in 
spotty request and sales only reported 
where the seller was in position to 
meet the lowest prices, contracts call- 
ing for delivery during the next 60 
days. 

One of the difficulties, aside from 
the shading of selling prices, that 
spinners are now experiencing is the 
premium they are compelled to pay 
when they buy cotton in the South, 
being necessary they find to pay a cent 
more for ordinary staples than are 
quoted on the New York exchange, 
one of the largest consumers of cot- 
ton in the country stating that they 
were confronted with this situation 








GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER saan 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality | 











From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wo. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative | 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


i P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL 
YARNS 





Ratines 


Black & Blend Twists 
Heathers & Color Twists 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO, W!NDSOR Locks, CONN. 


M E R C E R I Z, E Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS $iitaike iatre 
NOVELTY Y AFN Poucle, a Pm 


tin Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Spirals 


COTTON WARPS $7 ,.0¢7ms Pubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


Manufacturers of 
Sean Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


P. O. Box 1677 ATEANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 
Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 
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nseesieail Vx Harriet— 
YARN MILLS \i¥ Henderson 


Monbo, N. C. 


Two names that are the equivalent 
of sterling in yarn buying. Among 
a host of mill men thesc are more 
than just names. They are repre- 
sentative of yarns whose quality is 
consistently high. 
digit 6s to 30s — Single and Ply 
oy NS Skeins, Cones, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 
58s and 60s Combed Peelers Cee eee 

Single and Ply HARRIET COTTON MILLS 


For Mercerizing and Weaving | HENDERSON COTTON MILLS 


These yarns—made of the finest raw Henderson, mC. 
materials, spun by operatives who “know 


how,” inspected at every step of manufacture 
— are, in every sense, “Superior.” 











Selling Agents 
John F. Trainor Co., Inc. 
i. y a e + CN = 
Hs A HAM CS -e- Z 17 E. 42nd St. New York 
SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150,000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 3 Winthrop Mincher Troy, N. me 


GEN ‘SALES sNGR.: 
450 FOURTH HVE - NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930-31-32 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


this week when they were in the mar- 
ket. For spinners finding it necessary 
to acquire cotton, not having lower 
priced stocks on hand, it means their 
small margins, based on yarn selling 
prices here, are further curtailed. 
Such factors as this while not always 
apparent on the surface are having a 
definite effect upon prices and are rea- 
sons why yarn prices have not de- 
clined to a greater degree along with 
raw cotton. 


Weaving Counts Spotty 

A large portion of weaving yarns 
sold this week have been moved at 35c 
although sales have been reported 
from this figure up to 36c for ordi- 
nary grade yarn and 4oc for 30s-2 
warps, better yarn selling a_ cent 
higher. These prices are a cent under 
the lowest named by spinners which 
average 36c for 20s-2 and 41c for 
30s-2. Notwithstanding this condi- 
tion there has been a fair volume of 
business placed at the lowest range 
of prices and a number of manufac- 
turers state they have been buying at 
less than 35c for 20s-2 warps. Plush 
manufacturers have placed important 
sized contracts in 20s-2, this count 
being more popular than 24s-2 or 
30s-2, spinners holding these qualities 
at 38c for 20s-2, 40c for 24s-2 and 
43c for 30s-2. 

Underwear manufacturers have also 
been in the market for sizable quan- 
tities as has been true during the last 
two months and a number of spinners 
of high grade underwear yarns state 
they have now sold their production 
ahead without interruption for the 
next four months. A number of con- 
tracts for these yarns taken this week 
call for shipments to be made until 
next summer. These counts have been 
sold on the basis of 39'%c to 4o0c for 
30s with manufacturer having option 
of naming counts to be shipped on con- 
tract. Spinners quote high grade 
knitting yarn on the basis of 31'%c to 
32c for 10s while ordinary knitting 
yarn is quoted at 31c for Ios and 
several knitters state they have been 
offered a fair quality yarn at half cent 
lower. Knitters have placed orders in 
combed although not as actively as has 
been noted in high grade carded and 
sales of 38s have been reported at 
52'oc to 53c. These figures are two 
and one-half cents lower than the mar- 
ket level for this count, difference being 
due to quality of cotton used, one of 
largest spinners stating they are hold- 
ing this count at 55c and have sold 
fair sized lines at this level. 


Combed Yarns Unsteady 

Combed yarns have been slightly 
more active since the first of the year, 
quotations remaining at the same level 
since that time although there are re- 
ports of shading of prices in mercer- 
izing twists of which there are larger 
Stocks available than in weaving and 
hard twists. For example, it is pos- 
sille to buy mercerizing twist 60s-2 at 
less than 68c while the same count in 
ard twist is held at 72c and 73¢ with 
Sales being reported at 71c. It is also 


a 


noticeable that 40s-2 mercerizing twist 
quoted at 55c is selling at practically 
the same prices carded yarn spinners 
are quoting on 40s-2 high grade carded 
warps, held this week at 53c to 54c. 

Mercerizers report a better demand 
for these yarns since the first of the 
year and a number of fair sized con- 
tracts with full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturers have been reported 
calling for shipments during the next 
six months, placed at the current range 
of prices, on the basis of 88c for 
60s-2. This group of manufacturers 
is also taking in yarn on old contracts 
more actively and gives the mercerized 
section of the market a brighter aspect 
than has been seen for several months. 
Prices of single mercerized have not 
changed, 60s being held at $1.15 with 
little demand reported this week. 





Yarns Continue Slow 
Weak Cotton Market Partially 
Counteracts Curtailment 
BOSTON.—Prices of most counts 
and varieties of cotton yarn remain 
steady notwithstanding the downward 
trend of cotton futures prices and 
continued slow demand. This price 
steadiness is due in part to the fact 
that current values merely return 
cost to the spinner, but it also rep- 
resents discounting by spinners of the 
expected effect of very general cur- 
tailment of production. That the 
latter fact has not had much effect 
upon buyers, or inspired them with 
greater confidence in values, is largely 
due to the fact that the latter have 
experienced little difficulty as yet in 
securing yarns for prompt delivery 
and still expect every break in cotton 
prices to be followed by a _ propor- 

tionate decline in yarn values, 


Better Inquiry 


The improved inquiry for yarns 
noted last week has been well main- 
tained and is broader if anything than 
at that time, and covers most varie- 
ties of combed as well as carded 
yarns. In this and in the increased 
number of small purchases for 
prompt delivery, and in resumption of 
deliveries on some old contracts, there 
is evidence that many buyers are not 
covered with yarns far ahead, but 
they are so poorly employed and are 
getting so little new business that it 
will require positive evidence of an 
upward trend of yarn values to bring 
them into the yarn market in a large 
way until they are forced to buy as a 
result of a positive improvement in a 
demand for their products. 

Prices of practically all staple 
counts of combed and carded yarns 
are nominally unchanged from last 
week, and such trends as are discern- 
ible are of a contradictory character. 
High grade weaving yarns and 
combed mercerizing warps may pos- 
sibly be a shade firmer as the result 
of a moderate improvement in busi- 
ness, but combed singles and carded 
knitting yarns are, if anything, a 
shade weaker. So-called double- 





irect Selling 


When we quote prices, we 
also name the particular mill 
with whom the contract 1s to 
be placed. You know ex- 
actly what you are buying— 
and as we sell the product of 
our own mills, we can guar- 
antee to our customers the 
fulfillment of each contract, 
both as to Quality and 


Delivery. 


Our Direct Selling 1s 
your Insurance. 


ANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Providence 


New York 
Reading, Pa. Chicago 


Boston 
Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 


83 
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“Try It and You 
Too, Will Buy It’’ 


SLUSH GR 


Bladenboro’s New Plush Yarn Mill No. 3 


All buildings and equipment specially 
designed only after exhaustive tests and 
investigations of plush yarn manufac- 
turers in America and Europe resulting 
in the purchase of both foreign and 
domestic equipment with all latest im- 
VELBLADE PLUSH 


Y ARNS have met and exceeded all ex- 


provements. 


pectations. 

Untiring laboratory tests and knowl- 
edge places VELBLADE as paramount 
in the manufacture of plush. 


Make a memorandum VELBLADE 
PLUSH YARNS. 


BLADENBORO 
COTTON MILLS 


Write for Samples 10/2 to 30/2 


Sales Offices and Representatives 


FORREST BROS. 
119 So. 4th St. 
FORREST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Soft Water 


SOFTNESS of the water in a Mercer- 
izing machine will cause a yarn to vary 
in its affinity for a dye solution... . 
National uses pre-softened water 
which is tested frequently so that uni- 
formity may be preserved and Na- 
tional Yarns of tomorrow or six 
months ago will dye the same in the 
same dye vat. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CC. 


Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns. 
Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 


Sales Offices 
Chicago 


oS A. Manors Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. Provident Building, | Cosby & Thomas, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 
( Pty, mr 9 Pa. 
Sa, 


scceuik atone Fall River, Mass. 

















Reading, Pa. 


a= C 6908 Cresheim Road O. S. Hawes & Bro. Edward Shultz, 


712 North Sth St. 


Grorce H. WaTERMAN HERBERT A. CURRIER Epwin T. WITHERBY 
President Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston New York Boston 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED AND COMBED YARNS 
In Standard Descriptions 


Waterman, Currier & Company, Inc. 
78 Chauncy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New Yor« 
40 Worth Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Arch Street 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Non-conflicting accounts solicited 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


arded, or high grade hosiery yarns 
ave been sold within the week—a 
asis of 31c for ros although no sales 

average qualities have been re- 
orted below that price; it indicates 
iat buyers are purchasing prices 
ither than quality and that at the 
oment it is difficult to get much 
iore for high grade than for an or- 
inary yarn. 


Two-Sided Waste Market 


High Strip Level Invites English 
Imports—Market Slower 


BOSTON.—A firm market is seen 
in cotton wastes. Larger business 
could be done by dealers if supplies 
were available. Strips are still in the 
limelight, prices ranging from 16c up 
to 18c or better for choice peeler. The 
thread section of the market is not 
meeting anything like the active de- 
mand seen for medium spinnables. 

Railroad demand for wiping wastes 
is unaffected by textile conditions and 
buyers are out to purchase wiping and 
packing wastes at prices in a line with 
what they usually paid. The vertical 
rise in cotton from 12c to 24c last year 
evidently made little or no impression 





on the wiping waste buyer. Machin- 
ers are now trying to buy colored 


threads at 11c and white threads at 


12c or lower. 

Waste in America is much cheaper 
than it is in the English market, espe- 
cially for high grade waste like peeler 
combers. At present low strips are 
being shipped to America. Most kinds 
of English low waste are very diffi- 
cult to sell, especially on the Conti- 
nent, and there is nothing like as much 
business going through as was the case 
a few months ago. The English out- 
look is not satisfactory owing to the 
uncertainty in prices. There is no en- 
couragement to take a forward view. 
It is a case of hand-to-mouth buying 
in the vast majority of cases. The 
whole idea is to reduce risks to a 
minimum. Most qualities of waste are 
in over-supply notwithstanding the 
continuance of restricted production 
both in spinning and manufacturing. 


It is said that if curtailment in cot- 
ton manufacturing goes much further 
it will begin to be reflected in a re- 
duced output of strips. In such case, 
provided the demand continues, prices 
are likely to remain relatively high. 
The American market at this time is 
on a level at which England is able to 
export these commodities and were 
it not for the fact that many of the 
English mills on American cotton are 
running short time, not a few of them 
being closed down completely, a con- 
siderable inflow of English made strips 
would be seen. 

+ * * 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber ...........0: 18 —18%c. 
OOIA WENO 5 oc 5.c sae 600s 17 —17Thke. 
Egyptain comber ......... 16 —1Te. 
Choice willowed fly........ T%— 8k%e 
Choi ce willowed picker..... 6 — 7%. 
a Oe eee 20 —2ic 
Uni ters (mill run) ........ 5 — Se. 
Spoolers (single) ......... 18 —13%c. 
Fine White cop............ 14%—1ic. 


The T. E. Hateh 
The ‘Fe .B. 
Federal Street, 


Co. Expands 
Hatch Co., Inc., 80 
Boston, Mass., have | 
found it necessary to their | 
selling force due to the increased de 
mand for Snia-Viscosa rayon 
They have engaged Irving A. 
of Providence, R. I., who will make 
his headquarters in that city and will 
cover Providence and Fall River ter 
ritory. James L. McCormick 
continue to handle a portion of this 
trade in that section for the company 
and will also cover 
cut and central and western Massa 
chusetts. Mr. King, their New York 
representative, will continue to cover 
the western Connecticut section. 


increase 


varns. 


To Sell Through Mauney-Steel | 


On the authority of J. S. P. Car- 
penter, treasurer of the Mauney-Steel 
Co., Mason Cotton Mills, King’s 
Mountain, N. C., 
and combed yarns, which were recently 
acquired by W. K. Mauney, president 
of Mauney-Steel Co., will be called 
Mauney Mills and will spin 26s, 30s 
and 40s, single and ply, high grade 
weaving yarns. The products of the 
mill will be sold exclusively through 





Mauney-Steel Co., Philadelphia, New 
York, Providence and Chicago. 
New Sea Island Manager 

Arthur Feinberg has been chosen | 


as the new sales manager of the Sea 
Island Thread Co., Inc., with mills at 
Whitestone, N. Y., and offices at 32 
West 18th street. Mr. 
planning the development of a mail 
order business with the West, South 
and Latin America. He has also or- 
ganized the Sitco Club, consisting of 
employes of the company, for greater 
social contact and internal harmony. 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Pays 
Extra Dividend 


A regular dividend of 2% and an 
extra dividend of 1% was declared at 
annual meeting of Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
Jan. 17. Reports showed the company 
had enjoyed an exceptionally satisfac- 
tory year. 

Stockholders elected the old board 
of directors with John A. Chambliss, 
Chattanooga, and George Haslan of 
Piedmont, Ala., to fill two vacancies 
created by deaths during year. Direc- 
tors in turn reelected the old officers. 


Mr. Tarpley with Wasson & 
O’Brien 

Paul F. Tarpley is now associated 
with the Boston office of Wasson & 
O’Brien. In our previous mention of 
this change his name was erroneously 
spelled Tarbley. 


Manning J. Smith Belting Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 
tapes, webbing and belts, Church Lane 
& Lena Sts., was damaged by an 
explosion in a naphtha tank Jan. 11, all 
employes escaping without injury. 


Taber | 


will 


eastern Connecti- | 


spinners of carded | 


Feinberg: is | 
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38 Chauncy St. BOSTON, MASS. 








ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
456 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Mgr. Phone: 


High-grade Karded Peeler Yarns, 12’s to 40’s—Skeins, 
Cones or Warps. Reverse Thread Yarns, 30’s to 36’s, 
two and three ply—Skeins or Cones, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1035 Orexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 


Ashland 4342 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 





O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON: TAstt0. csmnceen 


AND NUMBERS 











IN DUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION | 
Weavins COTTON YARNS— Knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 
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Cetton Yarn and W 
Carded and Cem 
SELL DIRECT 


| DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 








TILLINGHAST - STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
327 So. LaSalle St., 





Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


Chicago 








ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleacked 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS °*,“Zecks,mm>) WE SELL 













JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 













EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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W. H. Willey Norman Monaghan 
Chairman of the Board Vice-President and Treasurer 


D. W. Rreoks W. H. Frazer 
President Vice-President 


G. H. Kemker 
Secretary 


Meeting Individual 
Demands 


Regardless of the amount, grade or type 
of cotton you may need, we, with our 
scores of buyers sprinkled over the entire 
South, can efficiently pick out your indi- 
vidual requirements and ship them 
promptly. May we prove our ability to 


benefit your interests? 





Capital $1,000,000.00. 


NEW BURGER 


COTTON COMPANY 
Incorporated 
MEMPHIS 
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Cotton Eases under Small Offering 


o 





Failure of Boll Weevil Report to Stimulate 
Buying Was a Disappointment to Holders 


I1E cotton market has been lower flected in the New York futures mar- 


during the last week. The selling 
has not been active or aggressive and 
there has been trade buying on a scale 
down. The latter was in sufficient 
yolume to check the decline around 
the 19c level for a time, but the de- 
mand at that figure was gradually 
filled up with May selling down to 
18.49 on Tuesday of this week, when 
sentiment seemed to be influenced by 
the failure of the report on boll weevil 
in hibernation to stimulate any fresh 
buying of consequence. There was a 
renewal of demand at this figure 
which again checked the break but the 
rallies which followed were not fully 
maintained, and it would seem that 
rather a more bearish sentiment had 
gained ground during the week. The 
impression is apparently, that the 
South will plant more ground to cot- 
ton and use more fertilizer to the 
acre; that buyers of spot cotton are 
willing to operate only on the soit 
spots or declines, and that considera- 
ble cotton still in the hands of grow- 
ers may come out with the nearer ap- 
proach of the planting season. It re- 
mains to be seen, of course, whether 
these views will be justified by events. 
At the moment, however, the market 
feels the absence of support and the 
rallies on covering or spurts of trade 
buying meet increased offerings from 
one source or another. 

lhe expectation of increased acre- 
age appears to be based primarily 
upon an assumption that the price of 
between 18 and 20c as recently re- 
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Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) 


Closed For Week Closed Net 


Jan. 12 High Low Jan. 18 Ch'ge 
ry. 19.18 19.20 18.41 18.73 —.45 
€ wy 19.18 19.18 18.60 18.72 —.46 
March . -»» 19.18 19.20 18.40 18.70 —.48 
i eer 19.22 19.22 18.65 18.74 —.48 
May o 19.27 19.29 18.49 18.78 —.49 
Jur 19.16 19.16 18.60 18.68 —.48 
11 19.04 19.06 18.30 18.59 —.45 
zust aa 18.81 18.81 18.32 18.41 —.40 
ptember .... 18.60 18.60 18.15 18.24 —.36 
tober’ ......6 18.39 18.49 17.81 18.07 —.32 
November ..... 18.37 18.37 17.88 18.05 —.32 
December .... 18.85 18.35 17.76 17.97 —.38 
° 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Friday, Jan. 13..... 19.45c ee asesks 
Saturday, Jan. 14.. 19.35c oe 
Monday, Jan. 16.... 19.15¢ MRTOO) = kta 
I Ly, dae. 17... 19.10¢ 18.60¢ 10.66d 
Wednesday, Jan. 18. 19.25¢ 18.73c 10.63d 
Th ay, Jan. 19.. 19.30¢ 18.88 10.604 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 

Prices This Last 
. Jan. 18 week year 
Galveston ........ 18.90 500,177 659,479 
New Orleans........ 18.73 535, 439 714, 547 
Mot EV ea Rie Res 18.75 18.320 47,952 
Savannah .......0.. 18.90 37,392 130, 281 
PIOGOR. cevekaess: <oppes 32, 762 $3,253 
Wilmington ........ eae 21,151 17,915 
N SN ocivesciveuke 19.00 88,776 122,323 
i ee 19.25 195,421 155, 543 
OR oo assy wees 18.85 934,028 986,598 
RR co ns Seats 18.94 100, 909 112,174 
Memphis ......see0e 18.30 265,072 324,143 
st Louts.....4..0+06 18.75 2,493 8,425 
Little Rock.......6. 18.20 26,680 72,068 


ket is high enough to promote plant- 
ing. Contributing factors are the evi- 
dences of prosperity in the South as 
last year’s crop appears to have been 
produced at a low cost, money is 
plentiful in the southern banks for 
financing an increased acreage if it is 
considered desirable and sales of fer- 
tilizer tax tags during December 
showed a big increase over last year. 
At the same time, some of the re- 
ports reaching here are not alto- 
gether in line with this theory. One 
of the most prominent and oldest of 
the southern spot firms, for instance, 
in their last letter expressed an opin- 
ion that there would be little increase 
of acreage east of the River and that 
any increase would have to be looked 
for in the West. The dangers of 
over-production during the coming 
season must be appreciated by many 
in the South as well as elsewhere, 
and it is quite possible that planters 
will be influenced in one way or an- 
other to hold their acreage within 
reasonable limits. 

The Census Report on domestic 
mill consumption for the month of 
December showed a sharper falling 
off than had been anticipated. As 
compared with last year it showed a 
decrease of just about 7%. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons 


Jan Jan. Last 

Market 11 18 Ch’ge year Sales 
Galveston ....... 19.20 18.99 —30 13.35 10,384 
New Orleans .... 19.16 18.73 —43 138.40 4,550 
Mobile .......; 19.00 18.75 2 12.65 299 
Savannah ....... 19.26 18.99 —5é : ; 926 
Norfolk ......... 19.31 19.00 —8a1 2,619 
New York ..... 19.50 19.25 —2 13.60 B 
Augusta ees 18.94 21 13.06 
Memphis ........ 18.60 18.30 —0 12.75 
St Louis «-ee 19.00 18.75 —25 12.25 
Houston ........ 19.10 18.85 25 13.30 
Dallas ‘ne 18.35 18.05 o 1 





The following differences on 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract. 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 


Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Mis oGacssous 1.00t 1.25¢ .70¢ .94¢ .98f 
eS eae -65¢ 1.00¢ .55t .75¢ .754 
SU scene 8o40s .50t =.75¢ «=6=.40t «=. 38t 5 4t 
BS ake a ya5as -35¢ .SO0t .25¢ .25¢ .37¢ 
Bh Discs cccenins 50° 40° 50° .96° .41° 
et <cseceeas 1.36° 1.00° 1.00° .76° .9° 
Ms cvesica 2.25° 2.00° 1.50° 1.25° 1.85° 
Ws aisciad cacdies 3.25° 2.50° 2.00° 1.75° 2.68° 
YELLOW TINGED 
ML oe dcsen tens 25°) =—650°) = .40°) =o 25* 88? 
AMis ow iccuceuns 50° 1.00° .65° .80° .73° 
Bc ccacecedees 1.25° 2.00° 150° .75° 1 51° 
Oe sc eccns 2.25° 3.25° 3.25° 1.13° 2 47° 
BAe cucocecs 3.25° 4.50° 3.00° 2.38° 3.59° 


YELLOW STAINED 
2.00° 1.50° 1.75° .75° 1.55° 





2.25° 2.00° 2.25° 1.25° 2.08° 
3.00° 2.75° 3.00° 1.75° 2.58° 
BLUE STAINED 
MT cnn dasne<sin 2.00° 2.00° 1.75° 1.75° 1.84° 
ME a We avasecve 2.25° 3.00° 2.50° 2.50° 2.50° 
Mews scgrnackwn 3.00° 3.50° 3.25° 3.50° 3.34° 


* Off middling. t On middling, 


The Quissett line embraces yarns for 
the following — 


UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
THREADS 
EMBROIDERY 
WEAVING 
INSULATING 
TIRE FABRICS 

i ACE WORK 
LACE CURTAINS 
Sst 


Counts from 2's to 120’s. Any 


kind of put-up. Samples sent 
gladly. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
Numbers and Descriptions. 
Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


-gyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 


larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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SL-D01GCLB& 
MANAGER. 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED- COMBED~-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 


KNITTING-WEAVING~ CONVE RTING TRADE 


SSS s- 
. BT s rN 
, - 
s | as = C \. ’ 
(Vv MANE GR a Se 
me oie A 
ay J i Ce Tec n it 


Ade ob eld gina a | 
; J Rabe hve ae 
Qe Be SGeTo 40s ER RES _ 


High Grade Combed Peeler Yarns 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ideal. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. 


| Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


QUALITY FIRST 


American Thread Company 
YARNS 


James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L. 


atta, Tapes, Braids and Bindings | 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 


312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Pa 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 





SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDINGS 


GAUFIN TEXTILE COMPANY 
107-109 SO. SECOND ST. = PHILADELPHIA 


es TAPES, BRAIDS & BINDINGS 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


Tyr K@nnyenns 


Dyers, Bleachers 

and Mercerizers 

of Cotton Yarns in 

Warps or Skeins 

A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 

The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


PORCELAIN GUIDES 


PAGE-MADDEN COMPANY, Inc. 
277 Ralph Avenue - - Brooklyn, New York 


WINDERS 
Cop and Skein 


YARN 


ARLEY- Kay, LimrTED 
WAXERS 


vices & Gi ADE 
c oF sgh GRADE 
C2 Kn ITTING MACHINERY 
For Wool ce) 
Cotton or Silk 


Mill 


GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO Accsusentos 








I 
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Cotton—Continued 


Slight Gain in Staples 


Price Ideas of Cotton Buyers Out 
of Line with Quotations 


JEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 16.—A little 
more interest, so slight as to be hardly 
worth mentioning, is displayed in 
staples. There has been a fair amount 
of inquiry, particularly from Liver- 
pool but price ideas appear to be from 
25 to 50 points out of line. At the 
same time there are tired 
holders who have grown impatient 


many 


waiting for an advance which they 
consider long overdue. Selling pres 
sure has not increased in an important 
way, but it is apparent in spots. The 
basis has narrowed slightly. Most 
holders are of the opinion that those 
who have the ability and the courage 
to wait, even thotgh it be for a con- 
siderable period of time, will in the 
end be rewarded. _ Sizable stocks, 
representing a long interest, are in the 
hands of merchants who, as a rule, 
are bullish on the basis. At the same 
time there recently has been some 
shading of basis in transations be- 
tween merchants while, on the whole, 
first hands are firm. 

The loan value of cotton is such 
that although shortly funds will be 
needed to meet tax payments, not 
much distress cotton is likely to be 
forced out. If holders liquidate it 
will be because they have grown tired 
or because they have lost confidence. 
There has been no difficulty at any 
time this season in selling low grade 
staples at satisfactory prices but the 
basis on middling and better, especi- 
ally on 13/16 in. and longer, is con- 
sidered much too low. It is pointed 
out in support of this view of current 
prices that the available supply of un- 
sold staples is only about half of what 
it was at this time last year. Most 
of the buying of high grades in 
staples so far this season has been by 
shippers and exporters for stock 
against sales to be made; consumer 
interest has been lacking. Consumer 
interest is still lacking and merchants 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
















Jan. 14 Jan 
kets average 18.71 19.13 
Memphis : 18.50 18.80 
Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Prices 
‘rade Strict Middling Barely Steady 
Ly 22@22%%c 
PME). Sucsanbase J -.-. 23@2F%Kc 
y aesetas ; eoees 25@26c 
Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 
week week before 
Memphis total.. ; 13,175 9,550 9,550 
Po b. included... 9, 800 7,525 
MATa ocicsscue 59,677 46,615 36,642 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
Net receipts......... 11,415 16, 408 23, 726 
“ross receipts. ... 32,591 65, 354 61, 736 
‘Otal since Aug. 1, 
JTRS vesnvenneseesas 496,780 573,178 549,713 
Shipments .......... 35,222 69, 242 60,334 
‘otal since Aug. 1 819, 1,186,028 981,953 
TN DADO ess cccesen 269,570 326,314 279, 736 
ecrease for week.. 2,631 3,889 #1, 402 
Unsold stk in hands 
_ of Memphis factors 98, 000 PAO. ancads 
“etrease for week.. 500 4,000 


— 


*Increase, 


are more inclined to reduce their un- 
sold stocks than to increase them. 
Sales at the following prices were 
reported: Middling and_ strict mid 
dling, 13/16 in. at 23¢c, strict good 
ordinary leafy, low and_ strict low 
middling color, 14 to 13/16 in. at 
19c, strict middling 11 in. at 22c, 
good ordinary, very leaty, gray and 
blue, 1 to 11/16 in. at 18.25c, mid- 
dling and strict middling 1 1/32 in. at 
32c. The weather during the week 
was clear, warm and suitable for field 
work. 
Staple Cottons Quiet 
Basis Easier and More Shippers 
Anxious for Business 
Boston, Jan. 18—The weakness | 
displayed recently by the cotton futures 
market and the increasing amount of 
bearish prognostication regarding the 
new crop, plus continued very slow 
mill demand have all tended to weaken 
the resistance of shippers who were 
previously anxious to sell, and the re- 
sult in the staple cotton market is a 
somewhat lower average basis as well 


as a slightly lower futures market. 
Probably cotton cannot be bought any 
cheaper than was possible in a few 
cases a week ago, but the number of 
shippers who were anxious for busi- 
ness at those minimums has increased, 
and with their needs decreasing and 
the market trending in their favor the 
majority of mill buyers are more in- 
different than they were a week ago 
Basis on extra staples now averages 
as low as at any time this season, and 
in some instances is the lowest for the 
season, particularly on middling and 
better grades. In view of the scarcity 
of cotton of good character it is pos- 
sible that manufacturers who must 
have such selections will be making a 
mistake if they fail to take advantage | 
of current market conditions. | 
The Egyptian market has continued | 
quiet and with comparatively narrow | 
fluctuations in Alexandria futures. | 
Upper contracts for both new and old | 
crop months are practically unchanged, 
but Sak. contracts have advanced from 
50 to 60 points. Domestic manufac- 
turers have shown a little interest in 
high grade Sak., but other grades of 
Sak. and all grades of Uppers are 
neglected. 
Current Quotations 
Average prices for Feb.-Mar. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 





( Government 


Middling St Middling 


1 1/16 in i = 23 to23 23%4to24 
11/16 in. to %& in.. . 2leto2« 24 tosh 
DS. BR eevccceweat «- 24 to24boc 24eto2 
© RING Sis onsststeevins .. 2UYyto26« 26 to26%4« 
Be is ene wind 28 to29e 29 tos 


Basis on N. Y. Mar. 18.70 

John Malloch & Co., Boston quote | 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Feb.-Mar. shipments as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides, 34%c, up “ce, 
Meduim Uppers, 285¢c, off %c, from 
Jan. 11. They report closing prices | 
Jan. 18 on the Alexandria exchange | 
as follows: Mar. Sak. $35.10, up 57¢, | 
Feb. Uppers $26.36, off oc from| 
vans Ti 
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From the Cotton to the Kuitter” 
ae 


Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Mercerizers 
Bleachers 
Spinners 





High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


Capacity 200,000 pounds 
of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production 





Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
93 Worth St., New York 


R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. 
Louisville, Ky. 
H. B. KETCHUM, Megr., Export Dept. 
Room 1041, Cunard Bldg. 
25 Broadway, New York 


G. €. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


G. M. HAMILTON 
1263 Pratt Ave., Chicago, III. 


E. L. HICKS 
904 Washington St.. Reading, Pa 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


LLL ESE ELE LOL LEAL LIER LEIA 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and 1 English Spun Worsted 
French Spun crane Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffre 7. Serthen 69 ~ ss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arth Bon 04 Rio 
CHATTANOOGA—Ca net ell “ Va o Linda, 102 3 James Bldg. 








WOOLMIX 


The Yarn of Adaptability 
Has Sales Building Qualities 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Nashville, Tennessee 








FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


THE KENT MFG. co. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 


72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 
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 Clonienana Waiciod Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. | 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 


Sales Representatives 


Tops YARNS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. PERCY A. LEGGE 
212 SUMMER ST. 53 S. FRONT ST. 134 CHESTNUT ST 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


Incorporated 1904 


FALLS er ae ae 
YARN  eegzupipeietiMemeicacaeaieateaucl WOOLEN | 
MILLS fai gos MERINO 


WOONSOCKET 





Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


| C. M. PATTERSON 


YARNS YARNS | 
Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 
Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. 
Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street 


Chicago, IIl. 


RVAY QIN [ JoHN R.STEWART CO. 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


we NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES a 
Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston, Mass. | | 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


—~_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Leominster, Stes. 
CARDED STOCK + ae 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns wosles YA AR N Ss 


Tel. 4511 Passaic FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


GARTH MFG. CO. 
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Seller’s Market in 
Most Wool Tops 


Domestic 50s Firm at $1.10—Brad- 
ford Advances Sharply— Noils 
Stocks Decrease 
BOSTON.—A large weight of busi- 
ness in medium to fine tops has been 
placed this week at firm to advancing 
prices. The top market is no longer 
concessionary. It has now become a 
sellers’ market. It is said that no top- 
maker with his eyes open will sell 50s 
top under $1.10 and this is the asking 
price for both 50s and 52s. Business 
has been placed in 1% blood tops at 
$1.27% and in 58s top at $1.15. The 
market has had a very decisive change 
jor the better, the surprisingly strong 
wool situation being the basic reason. 
The Bradford top market after a 
period of quietness has again moved 
iorward vigorously, advances for the 
week averaging I penny per pound 

with the 50s top up 1% pence. 

Stocks of domestic and. foreign 
noils held by members of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association as of January 
5 showed a decline of 286,000 pounds 
as compared with January 5, 1927. 
rhe general showing for last three 
years is as follows: 





1928 1927 1926 
Domestic Noils 598, 000 828,000 1,069,000 
FY gn Noils in bond 435,000 483,000 261,000 
Foreign Noils out of 
ONE hice 00050043482 50,000 58,000 157,009 
POtHIS:. .isvectvecess 1,083,000 1,369,000 1,347,000 


The above report confirms the opinion 
ot trading element that noil stocks in 
the Boston market were below normal. 
[here is a marked decline in the 
mount of domestic noil held and a 
smaller decline in foreign noil hold- 
ings, but in the case of foreign noil 
it has to be taken into account that 
imports in 1927 gained 4 million 
pounds over the preceding year. 
* * x 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston Nominal 

Oe ae (64-66s) $1.37-$1.40 
Half-blood ........ (60-628) 1.271%)— 1.30 
High % blood... 1... (58s) °1.18- 1.16 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.11- 1.12 
OU MEM, Sows os mameue eer eee 
High 4 blood.........(50s) Pe ae 
ON alana ag el ii gas gare ee .97- -98 
RE RE ate tacscc ox ee Oa se -92- .93 
40s SiabNtat ries Silat hone GK Ge pra las Gare -87- .88 
Pe hd ebeeked pec ebek et aan -84- .85 
J Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Jan. 12) 
LL ES TRS al aes (70s) 57d 
RU ce Gare a tie alg ek (64s) 54d 
REA AMM oca S oe Chew as (60s) 50d 
Half-blood, low ........... (58s) 46d 

I'l ee-eighths blood . (568) 42d 
Quarter-blood .. (50s) 31d 
Cross-bred . (468) 244d 

Noils—Boston 

i VAM ed tre bc ae sels. aee $.83- $.87 
RNAS EMMI ie clea sina & ais oi = 8 
gh Se OO ceca 00 .67- .70 
POE Ma, MIN 56 5:55 6 0 oo 5 0°4 .60- .63 
COW GE MEN. cov ccnccaeccc .58- .60 
RY tl MOM, occ ce ksa oes .57- .60 
BO slate mete edo wale sic eae 53—- .55 
Ree occ numectre eae en ve aes x -50- .52 
DOM is ee niente entneaie seh .50- .52 





Gloversville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. is 
again running with night shift in addi- 
to full time day schedules. 


WORLD 


Spinners’ Margin Narrowing 





Yarn Prices Unchanged— 
Wool Advance Continues 


Philadelphia. 

RADING in weaving yarns has 

become less active since spinners 
raised their rates at the beginning of 
the year and at present demand is 
small with barely a fair request for 
knitting qualities. Manufacturers are 
not buying ahead, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, hosiery and  wnderwear 
manufacturers in several instances 
contracting ahead during the week, 
and a majority display no apprehen- 
sion concerning higher yarn prices to 
come as a result of the firmness in 
wool markets in all countries. When 
manufacturers find it necessary to buy 
weaving yarns in the gray they have 
been able to locate spot lots which 
they are buying at prices that repre- 
sent little or no change from those 
paid six months ago. It is possible 
to buy spot lots of 2-40s, half blood, 
for example, at prices that were cur- 
rent last June. 

Not Buying Ahead 

Men’s wear manufacturers have dis- 
played little interest in yarns to be 
used during the next heavy- weight 
season, although a manufacturer here 
and there believing higher wools will 
necessitate advancing yarns, has 
bought sufficient yarn to cover their 
needs during the first half of their 
next season. The average manufac- 
turer, however, shows little apprehen- 
sion over the prospect of higher yarns 
and expresses the willingness to take 
this chance at the time, stating that 
they will continue to buy for goods 
orders only and will not, though wools 
continue to advance, buy heavy-weight 
yarns ahead at this time. 

A majority of manufacturers acting 
along these lines indicates manufac- 
turers will not become alarmed over 
the raw material situation and the 


relative cheapness of yarns at their 
present level although leading spin- 
ners of mixtures for men’s wear 


assert that they will book a number of 
contracts for next needs 
shortly after the first of next month. 
The fact mills are able to buy spot 
lots of weaving yarns at prices that 
haven been current for many months 
makes it difficult for spinners to se- 
cure advances. This has resulted in a 
further narrowing of spinners’ already 
small margins since the advance in 
wools started and brings them to a 
point where many are compelled to 
close their plants, being unable to go 
out into the market and buy wools at 
the high rates now current and sell 
yarns at the present going levels. 


season's 


Spinners of certain weaving counts 
find it necessary to pay ten cents more 
for wool and yet are confronted with 
the necessity of selling yarns, if they 
want immediate orders, at the same 
prices they were securing months ago. 
Many of them state conditions have 
become so acute, from a_ spinners’ 
standpoint, that they must curtail 
operations until the situation adjusts 
itself and either wools decline to a 
level where they can operate or manu- 
facturers find it 
higher prices for yarns. 


necessary to pay 


Dress Goods Yarns 


An example of this unsatisfactory 
position for spinners is seen in 30s 
fine warp for dress goods. This count 
formerly was quoted around $1.80 and 
with the advance in wools spinners 
raised prices to $1.85 and $1.90 with 
a majority now asking the higher fig- 
ure. Dress goods manufacturers have 
been purchasing this count at $1.75 
for spot lots and one of the largest 
concerns here states they have been 
able to buy spot lots of fair size at 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-12s, low com. (366)............ 1.00-1.02% 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)......... 1.05-1.07% 
2-208 to 2-248, low 14 (44s)...... 1.17-1.23 
2-208 to 2-268, 14 bid. (46-48s).. . 1.27-1.32 
2-266 to 2-308, 14 bid. (48s)... .. 1.34-1.38 
2-30s to 2-32s, 14 bid. 8. A. (46s). 1.37-1.40 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-508). ......... 1.40-1 45 
2-208, 34 bid. (566)............ 1.45-1.50 
2-266, % bid. (566)............. 1.50-1.55 

1 
1 
1 
1 


2-360, % bid. (56)............ 55-1. 60 
2-32s, 14 bid. (608)............ 65-1.70 
2-366, 14 bid. (608)............ 70-1 .75 
2-40s, 14 bid. (60-64s)........ 75-1 80 
2-50s, high 14 bid. (64s)........ 1.95-2.00 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............. 2.05-2.10 
9-00s, fins, (708). occ cccccccccs 2.50-2.55 





French System 


20s, high, 44 bld. (508).......... 1.37-1.40 
20s, % bid. (568).............. 1.4714-1.50 
266, 3% blood (568).. ............ 1.55 
30s, 44 bid. (60s) . 1.72%4-1.75 
30s fine warp (66-70s)........... 1.85-1.90 
40s, 44 bid. (60-64s)............ 1.85-1.90 
PR rx dso xtericcesecesss 2.10-2.15 

SG vislvnawiuesc waned 2.50-2.60 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208, low, 4% bid. (448).........  1.1744-1.20 
2-188 to 2-208, 14 bid. (50s). . 1.3244-1.35 
2-266, 34 bid. (508)........... . 1.38%-1.41 
2-300, 34 bid. (50s)............. 1.42%%4-1.45 
2-208, ¥% bid. (56a)............. 1.47-1.52 
2-208, 14 bid. (608)............. 1.70-1.75 


French Spun Merino White 


Dy BNO vicsacecdcseseseccoes 1.32%4-1.35 

PE a cractrsccanscnvestc 1.4244-1.45 
PP Gt nceskcisncsnecnans 1.5244-1.55 
BON PUP so dee ccccatccsccccees 1.6244-1.65 








the former level they have been pay- 
ing for many months, although spin- 
quote in 
cents higher. 


fitteen 
This situation is indi- 
cated by reports of sales among spin- 


ners most instances 


ners who state they have been unable 
to sell any important sized quantities 
at higher figures and is typical of all 
weaving varns with exception of mix- 
tures, spinners not being able to se- 
cure advances prevalence 
of spot lots quoted considerably under 
the level asked by spinners, based on 
higher wools. 


because of 


Spinners of outerwear counts are 
in a similar position although more 
advantageously situated so far as re- 
ceiving advances than weaving spin- 
ners. Outerwear counts are quoted 
over a range of ten cents a pound, 
higher priced spinners quoting $1.40 
for 2-20s high quarter and the lowest 
still taking business at $1.30. A large 
majority of these spinners are quot- 
ing $1.35 and higher, and only a lim- 
ited number, only two, were willing 
to take orders this week at $1.30. Yet 
the fact these two factors were taking 
business at the old figure made it im- 

[ others to secure 
This section of the yarn market is also 
complicated by the fact many jobbers 
are still selling 2-20s dyed at $1.50 
which spinners must meet, indicating 
a cost of $1.30 in the gray. Although 
manufacturers can buy at $1.30 and 
slightly lower grade in this count at 
even lower figures, there are definite 


possible for more. 


signs these yarns will be advanced 
and manufacturers will soon be un- 
able to buy at less than $1.32'2 as the 


minimum. 

That weaving yarn spinners have 
not been able as yet to sell at higher 
levels and manufacturers are able to 
buy spot lots at same prices, and outer- 
wear spinners are not able to follow 
quarter blood wools upward do not 
invalidate the 
exists. Either yarns must, during the 
next few weeks and months, advance 
or wools must decline. 
find margins smaller than at any time 
last year when their position was diffi- 
cult and a further advance in wools 
with yarns unchanged will make their 
position a dangerous one. It is logical 
to expect weaving yarns to gradually 
advance, higher prices coming over a 
period and not at one stroke as was 
anticipated by many at the start of the 
when Bradford and French 
spinners raised quotations two and 
one-half cents. 


situation as it now 


Spinners now 


year, 


There are signs in the market that a 
limited number of manufacturers tak- 
ing cognizance of these conditions, 
have come to the conclusion the pres- 
ent is opportune to buy yarns, and 
several men’s wear and hosiery manu- 
facturers have placed large contracts 
which will cover their needs months 
ahead. A number of spinners have 


also been buying large lines of wool 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


ig the last two weeks and indicate 
these factors believe yarns will 
t higher prices in the not distant 
e. In this connection it should 


remembered the present is not a 


test as to whether spinners will 


ible to secure advances, it being 
betwe 


en seasons and the test for 
ifacturers will not come until 
must have yarns for their new 
weavers for heavy-weights and 


knitters for their new goods, which 


have 


Yar 


Raw 


Bo 


ness 


only been sampled as yet. 


ns Show Some Expansion 





Materials Costs However Run 


Ahead of Yarn Advances 


ston.—Some expansion of busi- 
in weaving ati@- knitting yarns is 


noticeable in this market. The necessity 
for an advance in prices is now more 


evide 
less 

every 
whos 


nt than ever and perhaps a little 
difheult to actually realize. If 


thing moves upward the spinner 


e commodities are an essential link 


inthe chain cannot remain permanently 
the weak link. To state that prices are 


irreg 
all, < 


ular is to state a fact apparent to 
ind unfortunately individualistic 


competition unchecked in any way by 


a sp 


irit of cooperation may tend to 


sustain this irregularity at the expense 
of reasonable manufacturing profit. 
Standard 2-20s, 50s, quoted in this 
market on a wide range of $1.27-$1.35 
is ridiculously low even at the top 
figure with 50s tops now firm around 
$1.10. Wool and tops are moving up- 
ward much more rapidly than yarns. 


He 


ww long it will be before the sales 


spinning industry reaches a strictly 
cost basis no one cares to predict; how 


long 


it will be before profits in manu- 


facturing appear is considered an even 
more difficult proposition to solve. 


Larg 


er activity in wool purchasing 


and top buying during the week is en- 


cours 


iging to wool manufacturing as 


a whole. Sales spinners also have 


been 


placing orders for tops and at 


higher prices. Spinners are not book- 
ing much business far ahead being 
rather afraid of the situation. 


Th 


Brad 


ere is at the present time in the 
ford market a rather marked in- 


lisposition on the part of manufac- 


turer 
yarn 


Indic 


up pe 
The 

Engi 
week 
week 


s to operate freely on current 
price level and yet there are no 
itions that business is being held 
nding any readjustment of values. 
trend is still upward in the 
sh market, tops rising sharply last 
. Most spinners have a few 
s business ahead of them and are 


not making any concessions on new 
wusiness offered. Continental demand 


for 


crossbred yarns has improved. 


Spinners at the beginning of 1928 


were 


in a much better position than at 


he beginning of 1927. 


BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 
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Ladies’ Night Held by Textile | 
Men in Androscoggin Valley 

Lewistown, Marine.—The second 
annual Ladies’ Night was observed 
Jan. 11 at the DeWitt Hotel by the 
Androscoggin Valley Mill Men’s As- | 
sociation. The affair was most suc- 
cessful with about 125 present includ- 
ing mill superintendents and foremen 
and their guests. William F. Robbins 
is president of the association. Those 
in charge of the banquet and enter- 
tainment were John F. Murphy, of 
the Lewiston Bleachery; Arthur Hart, 
of the Columbia Mill, and William 
Landry, of the Cowan Mill. A pro- 
gram of professional and amateur 
music and vaudeville was furnished 
following the banquet. 

Ladies’ Night precedes a_ textile | 
showing which will come later in the 
season. The association is mainly for 
the furtherance and betterment of the 
textile organizations in Androscog- 
gin Valley, and the public showings 
give the public complete knowledge 
of local progress in the textile in- | 
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Bids on Melton and Cap Cloth 
Asked by Army Quartermaster 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, 21st and Oregon 
Ave., has issued proposals asking for 
bids on melton and cap cloth, to be 
opened II a. m., Jan. 31, 1928. They 
ask for bids on 580,250 yds., melton 
olive drab cloth, 16 0z., 56”/58” wide, 
to conform with specifications 8-61A, 
dated Dec. 5, 1927; and 30,000 yds., 
cap cloth, olive drab, 12 to 13 oz., 
56”/58” wide, to conform with tenta- 
tive specifications dated Dec. 5, 1927. 
Delivery wanted on cap cloth not later 
than June 30, 1928 and on melton 
cloth not later than Feb. 10, 1929. 





Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 


AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. | 














OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


Wyoming Clip Expected to 
Touch 26,000,000 lbs. 


CHEYENNE, Wyo.—Byron Wilson, 
secretary of the Wyoming Wool 


CHICAGO 
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Growers’ Association, predicts that : 
Wyoming will have a larger wool clip | SUMING LLL UT Mm 
this spring than ever before and that oe ____________—___—— 


prices will be higher than they were 
last spring. 


spring. act cttw >, WORSTED AND MERINO RNS 
1e 1928 clip should total about 26,- 
oranda ne «|| QD corps pCE spun WA F 
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The sheep in- 


dustry is in the best position it has FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
held since the World War, Mr. Wil- 


son added. 


Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 





i Philadelphia and Southern States— Boston and New England States—Messrs. 
Forms Holding Company Thowae Ht. Ball, 1015 Chestnut H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High 
. : y » : : St., Philadelphia, Pa St., Boston 
Energetic Worsted Mills, Bridge- see ae eee teen % Maths Clete te i Dein, OS, See ® 
port, Pa. With reference to reports om Se. Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 
, a. . 


regarding the contemplated operation 
of this company in the near future, 
statement is made by John J. Hosey, 
well known factor in the worsted yarn 
industry that the above company has 
been organized merely as a holding 
company, and will not operate as a 
producing company. 
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AYO OPS-NOILS 
PICARDED 

Spunrayarn and Rayon Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 5m AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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The most 
versatile of yarns 


‘Tue VERSATILITY of Celanese brand yarn is 
unrivalled in the textile field. It retains its remark- 
able tensile strength and elasticity under the most 
adverse conditions. Its naturally smooth finish is 
permanent. Even continued immersion in salt 
water fails to injure it. 

Fabrics made of it are unsurpassed for unique 
hygienic qualities. They. are cozy even in damp 
weather. They are warm in winter, cool in sum- 
mer, and protect the body from sudden changes of 
temperature. 

Celanese brand yarn is adaptable to a wide range 
of fabrics, both heavy and sheer. Celanese brand 
Voiles are being featured by prominent stores with 


unprecedented success. 


ELKLANES 


Rec.u.s. BRAND Pat. oF. 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
(Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CeLanese is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate 
its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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RAYON AND SILK YARN 





Rayon Waste Firmer 


Advance Considered Possible 
Within a Few Weeks 

\ more optimistic tone was evident 

the waste markets last week and a 
number of factors were thought to in- 
dicate that prices might firm up, fol- 
lowing a long journey downward. A 
etter demand was present and while 
juantities moving show no. great 
the attitude of sellers was 

A number of dealers were 
reported to be holding off and not 
pressing sales in the belief that some 
mprovement in prices would be noted 
inside of 30 days. Prices follow: 


bleached 

whed = noils 

White thread waste 
unbleached 

red thread waste 


change, 


different. 


waste 





14@ l6c 


7T@10c 


Spun Silk Steady 


Interest Shown in Single Yarns 
for Use in Charmeuse 

Both sales and shipments of spun 
continued to hold up well both 
in comparison with the improved 
volume noted in December and with 
January a year ago. Prices are con- 
sidered an attractive basis and 
while this has not caused many mills 
to book for far ahead, it has caused 
an increase in operations at the mills. 
Recent interest has been in the single 
yarns for use in charmeuse. 


silk 


on 


Thrown Silk Active 


Interest Broadens and Includes All 
Crepe Constructions 


[hrown silk prices showed a slight 
recession last week but at the more 
favorable quotations a good demand 
reported. This demand, while 
‘oncerning itself mainly with the 
three thread georgettes, was, at the 
same time, much improved as regards 
the other crepe constructions. Japans 
ielt the major part of the buying 
novement but the Canton numbers 
ire likely to feel the effects of the 
etter demand on a further decline. 
market has been -unusual of 
te in the fact that buyers cannot 
iv higher than certain levels for the 

popular threads. This is prob- 
bly a reflection of the competitive 
et in finished Those 
s selling at the levels mills can 
have booked the major part of 
the business. Little was done last 
veek in three and four thread Canton 
repe due to the inability of mills to 
nore than $5.00 a pound for 
thread. Prices are as follows: 


Was 


The 
€ 


goods, 


(60 days basis) 

ganzine, 2 thd Grand XX in skeins. $6 
3 & 4thd in skeins - - 5.40 

m, 5 thd on cones.... 
pe, 2 thd Grand XX on 
epe, 3 thd Crack on 
repe, 4 thd Crack XX on 
epe, 5 thd Crack XX 
repe, 3 thd 14/16 on 


am, 2 end on ceps . saekeen 2.95 


bobbins 6.75 
bobbins.. 6.45 
bobbins 6.10 
on bobbins 6 
bobbins oo 6-H 0 


Sp 





Demand for Rayon 
Continues Active 


Both Weavers and Knitters De- 
sirous of Contracting for Yarn 
Through April 
A very heavy buying movement of 
rayon yarn got under way early in 
January and has continued since then. 
The week just past was especially 
good, with both weavers and knitters 
interested in large quantities and 
showing their confidence in prices by 
covering all the way up to May. Be 
yond this point there is no particular 
interest shown, for the bulk the 
spring business will be completed by 
April and it is possible that changes 
in plans might bring about 
change in either operations or 

nature of: materials made. 

In line with the trend during the 
second half of 1927, the knitting 
trade is consolidating its position 
the premier user of rayon in this 
country. In the field of knitted un- 
derwear an unusual expansion is tak- 
ing place which could be expected in 
view of the growing knowledge on 
the part of the public as to the proper 
way to handle garments of this kind. 
Weavers while now in a subordinate 
position are taking very large quan- 
tities and in the case of southern mills 
covering their wants into spring. 

It was generally expected that 
premiums would be noted in February 
at which time and small supplies of 
domestic and imported yarns would 
be pretty well exhausted. The mar 
ket has gone the optimists one better 
however, and premiums of 2% to 5c 
a pound have already been paid. 
Jobbers report that they are having 
no difficulty in securing these prem- 


of 


some 
the 


as 


iums for nearby deliveries. Im- 
porters are understood to be more 
confident as to the outlook than at 


any time in years, believing that the 


increases in consumption this year will 
exceed even the increases noted dur- 
ing 1927 and that the major part of 
the extra yarn needed will to 
come from abroad. 


have 


Buys Industrial Stock 


~~. G 


Durant Interested 
Trustees Named 
recent report that William C. 
financier and motor indus 
trialist, has bought heavily into the 
stock of the Industrial Rayon Corp., 
ot Cleveland, O., has been confirmed. 
Mr. Durant been 
oft the voting trustees. 


Voting 


The 
Durant, 


has named one 
This and other 
plans of the company are contained in 
the following letter sent to stockhold- 
ers of the Industrial Fibre Corp. of 
\merica, a subsidiary, by President 
Hiram S. Rivitz: 


ald 


“Pursuant to action of your Board of 
Directors and the consent of the holders 
of more than 95% of the common stock, 
a sale of the assets of Industrial Fibre 


Corp. of America to Industrial Rayon 
Corp. has been agreed upon, whereby 
Industrial Rayon Corp. assumes all of 


the obligations of the Fibre Corporation, 
surrenders all Fibre Corporation's first 
preferred stock, and will pay to the 
common stockholders of Fibre Corpora- 
tion $7.50 per share, or deliver, at the 
stockholder’s option, one-half of one 
share of Industrial Rayon Corp. Class 
‘A’ stock for each share of Fibre Cor 
poration’s common stock 


“This corporation and subsidiary is 
indebted to Industrial Rayon Corp. in 
large amounts, and Industrial Rayon 


Corp. holds all of the now outstanding 
first preferred stock. 

“The first preferred stock provides 
that no dividends shall be paid on the 
common stock as any of the 
first preferred stock is outstanding. This 
would require the retirement of prior 
charges out of profits to the extent of 
approximately $2,000,000, or an expen- 
sive refinancing, before distribution of 
profits could properly be made to the 
holders of common stock of the Fibre 
Corporation. By the sale of the assets 
to Rayon Corporation, Fibre Corpora- 
tion preferred stock is surrendered and 


so long 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier ‘‘A”’ 


sem? 


A5 $2.30 
35 2.15 
50-2.55 2.30-2 
60 
15 
2.30 
15 
25 
80 
.75 
70 
.60 
50 
75 ideas : 
45 40 25 
70 cre ee 
45 40 .29 
.70 
1) 
30 
.20-1.25 
.15-1.25 
5S 
.15-1.20 


“Cc” 
$2.20 
2.05 
35 2.20 


1.90 
2.05 
1.90 


2.00 
15 
00 


60 


70 l 
65 
60 1 
00 
45 


50 
10 
35 


25 
25 
20 


15 


28 
20 
20 


* Multi-filament. 


CELANESE 
Denier 
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200 

300 
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00 
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90 
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Denier 
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the debt to Rayon Corporation is can- 
celled, thus putting Industrial Rayon 
Corp. in a position to distribute such of 
its surplus earnings as its directors may 
deem advisable. : 

“All but than 5% of the present 
common stock of Fibre Corporation has 
been previously exchanged for Industrial 
Rayon Corp. stock in the proportion of 
one-half share of Rayon’Class ‘A’ stock 
for one share of Industrial Fibre Corp 
stock, and the sale of the assets provides 
tor this exchange, at the stockholder’s 
option. Any stockholders 


less 


who do not 
wish to transter their holdings into 
Rayon Corporation Class ‘A’ stock are 


entitled to cash at the rate of $7.50 per 
share. 


“Contemporaneously with the acquisi 


tion by Industrial Rayon Corp. of the 
assets of kibre Corporation, all of the 
Class ‘B’ stock of Industrial Rayon 


Corp. will be placed under a voting trust 
agreement for a period of five years, 
subject to extension for a further period 
of five years upon the vote of the hold 
ers of a majority in interest of the 
voting trust certificates, and subject to 
termination at any time upon the vote of 
a majority of the voting trustees. 

“The voting trustees will be F. A 
Aldrich of Flint, Mich.; Henry A. 
Beckerman of Cleveland, O.; Lawrence 
Chamberlin of New York; W. C. Du- 
rant of New York; J. Arthur House of 
Cleveland, ©O.; Hiram 5S. Rivitz ot 
Cleveland, O., and Samuel Ungerleider 
of New York, all of whom own or rep 
resent the owners of substantial amounts 
ot Class ‘A’ Rayon stock. 

“Counsel have advised that there will 
be no income tax liability upon the hold 
ers of the common stock of Industrial 
Fibre Corp. of America, provided they 
elect to take the shares of Industrial 
Rayon Class ‘A’ stock instead of cash. 

“By the terms of the agreement, 
stockholders of Fibre Corporation have 
until Feb. 1, 1928, to elect to take Class 
‘A’ stock of Industrial Rayon Corp. 
After that date, unless the date be ex- 
tended, cash only at the rate above men- 
tioned will be payable. You are there- 
fore requested to surrender the certifi- 
cates for common stock of Industrial 
Fibre Corp. of America, to the company, 
at the office of its transfer agent, the 





Corporate Trust Department of the 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland, O. The 
certificates should be endorsed in blank 
and election made as to which of the 
options the stockholder desires to ex- 
ercise.” 

Staple Fiber Prospects 
Outlined by Inventor of New 
Rayon Process 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND.—In view 


of the reported decision of an Ameri- 
can syndicate to manufacture rayon 
under the Dreaper patents a recent 
article in Textile Mercury by the in- 
ventor himself is of particular interest. 
In this Dr. Dreaper states: “It is evi- 
dent that attention should be 
paid to staple fiber by Lancashire cot- 
ton spinners. This new textile fiber 
can spun, when small alterations 
are made, on existing cotton spinning 
plant. An entirely new kind of yarn 
is produced which, when knitted, has 
the feel of wool or the brightness and 
superior handle of spun silk as may 
be desired. It can be mixed in any 
proportion with cotton. 

“The great increase in local spin- 


more 


be 
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cove has MERROWING 


SKEINS ESTABLISHED 1838 


NATURAL — DYED Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for  trimmin.. 


seaming, overedging and ornamen:- 
‘ ing all sorts of fabrics. 
altic 1 arn \WYompany ee ee a: 


Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 


Ra OTl1 Let us show results on swatches 5f 
your own fabrics. 


for every requirement MERROW conta 3 
—CATALOG—. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


80-82 Fourth Avenue THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S 


Telephone ce alent 


Converters of 


Inquiries solicited 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING a 


JOS. T. PEARSON & SONS CO. fiizsosira, 
eee | 


A. W. ALLEN’S SONS 


TT SUT Wi aser an? | 2427 N. Mascher St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 


SKEINS Manufacturers of 
a ata aaa C.A.SNODGRASS CONES 


FOR. % 320 JAMES BLDG. COPS = * rs 
aa a CHATTANOOGA TENN. RUNNER Skein and Back Winde 
x pean micas sedis NATURAL For Hosiery, Underwear and Sweaters 


4% SOLITHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS* 





LA SOIE DE CH ATI LLON | The largest manufacturers in the United States of 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES | 
Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machinery 
RAYON (Viscose) 


OUR NEEDLES ARE 730 Walnut Street 
Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. GUARANTEED THE BEST ROYERSFORD, PA. 


“SERIS”’ “CHATILAINE” aeege ee 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair MONARCH SILK CO. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. ee aes 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns | 
fee Sam ASIAM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA | 
Ripa Sunes mewn Od 


Regular Production, Standard Quality 


R A . é O N Ra on Uniformity in Finished Product 
BECK YARN Co. for KNITTING and y E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 
WEAVING W ast 25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 


nevinee Ro vICE 200 Greene St, New York Cable Address: DUTINC, N. Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 7506 
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Rayon and Silk 
ning abroad has produced a call for 
gher class yarn from the spinning 
plants of Lancashire. Mercerizing 
erely improves an existing cotton 
er, but this new artificial fiber can 
be supplied in any length of staple, an 
eutirely new proposition in the textile 
industry, which is revolutionary in 
itself. Probably in time a length of 
two inches or more will become stand- 
ard, but in the meantime, any shorter 
length can be supplied at will. 

“Mass production of staple fiber 
will undoubtedly be undertaken in the 
juture, if not by Lancashire, by 
others. The industry cannot be 
worked out by the expenditure of a 
few thousand pounds but only when 
a carefully thought-out plan of ac- 
tion has been determined, which is 
iollowed up to the end upon scientific 
lines. Under such conditions, it is held 
that in time, the output will far ex- 
ceed that of rayon yarn with which 
it does not directly compete. 

“In lengths of two inches or more, 
it certainly has a low price and a 
quality value which is superior to cot- 
ton of any thing like this standard of 
length. Its production cost depends 
on mass production. 

“When spun on wool and worsted 
machinery the problem is a different 
one. The possibilities are great here 
also. It is only necessary to mention 
that a yarn can be spun into fine counts 
from crossbred wool and staple fiber 
which will neither shrink nor give 
out on repeated washing. 

“We must not be afraid of a new 
product, or of conditions which fol- 
low from a new manufacture, which 
owes its origin to scientific research 
and has not grown up over countless 
ives by rule of thumb. 

“The cotton and wool industries 
have suffered so much through vio- 
lent fluctuations in price of their raw 
materials that this new industry with 

constant cost of production, year 
in, year out, brings new conditions in 
this direction also.” 


Attractive Snia-Viscosa Booklet 
Customers of the Commercial Fiber 

of America, Inc., in this country 
and Canada have received from the 
head offices in Torino, Italy, of Snia- 
Viscosa a handsomely bound booklet 
with “Best wishes from Italy.” Con- 
tained therein are illustrations in color 


( ¢ 
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Yarns—Continued 


of the company’s executive offices in 
Torino and of its four large plants; 
it also contains a denier conversion 
table with cotton, wool and schappe 
equivalents. The booklet is bound in 
a novel, hand-laid paper with a cut- 
out map of Italy on the front cover 
through which may be seen the com 
pany’s executive offices, and the book- 
let is held together with Snia-\Viscosa 
cord in the Italian colors. 


Raw Silk Lower 
Demand for Immediate, but Little 
Interest in Future 

Importers reported a fair demand 
of a filling-in nature last week. 
Manufacturer inquiry consisted in 
moderate sized quantities needed 
against current requirements and ran 
to the better grades of 20/22 and 
13/15 silk. Other than this there was 
little doing. Importers were not 
ready to underquote against contracts 
for future delivery and manufactur 
ers saw no reason to rush in and buy 
at the higher quotations. Their posi 
tion was complicated to some extent 
by the difficulty of advancing finished 
silk prices. 

The move to reduce the raw. silk 
terms to a 60-day basis received a 
rude jolt last week when one of the 
largest houses, E. Gerli & Co., stated 
that under no conditions would they 
change their terms from the present 
go days. Houses endeavoring to seti 
on the new basis would naturally re 
ceive severe competition from one that 
extended longer terms. Prices are 
follows: 


(90 days basis) 


Japan Filature, Grand XX. 13 
Japan Filature, Sp, Crack 13 
Japan Filature, Crack XX 
Japan Filature, XX li 

Japan Filature, Best X.... ; 13/15 49 
Japan Filature, X 13 49 
Canton Filature, New Style 1 3 


Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon... 2 


Mark D. Ring’s Son & Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa. Notice has been given that 
the equity case of this firm will be 
reported to U. S._ District Court, 
Jan. 31 by the special master. Report 
finds a balance of $34,320 in the hand 
of receivers and it recommends that 
after payment of adminstration ex 
penses the balance be paid to the 
Government on account of taxes for 
1918 and 1919. Plant of this firm was 
taken over by a new company called 
L. W. Ring & Co. 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Saiyu Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 


1300 Yen 
475% 


Cost C. I. F. New York $4.94 


The Yokohama market was again very quiet and prices were 
slightly lower. Saiyu moved off to 1,300 yen as against a recent 
high of 1,330 yen. The exchange rate after moving up to 477%, 


the highest point in several months, dropped to 4754 which 
slightly reduced the laid-down cost of silk but did not stimulate 
buying to any extent. Transactions for the week were less 
than 2,000 bales, and the entire total since Jan. 1 less than 6,000 
or 7,000 bales. The Canton market was also slightly lower due 
possibly to the approach of the Chinese New Year. As a rule, 
reelers liquidate some silk at this time and buyers count upon 


such a development. 
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Fashionable Hosiery 


The increasing popularity 
of combination silk and rayon 
hosiery is significant of the 
appeal created by its lustrous, 
filmy beauty and fine wear- 
ability — at a popular price. 


Duplan Mills are converting 
huge quantities of combina- 
tion yarns for hosiery manu- 
facturers demanding faultless 
workmanship in a quality 
product. 


Commission Dept. 


DUPLAN SILK CORP. 


135 Madison Ave. Hospital Trust Bldg. Johnston Bldg. 
New York City Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. 


Mills: 


Hazleton, Pa. Kingston, Pa. 


Nanticoke, Pa. 









Electric Under-Driven Type 


FLETCHER 


EXTRACTORS 


Selecting Fletcher 
Extractors for your 
mill is assurance of 
the lowest possible 
extracting cost—plus 
of de- 


pendable, trouble - 


many years 


free service. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CAIALOG—— 


FiercHer Worn 
INCORPORATED 
Formerly Schaum & 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Uhlinger 


NEW SAFETY 


Carboy Holder 
$15 Factory 


WANTED 
re 
7 
cal 
Also for Barrels and Drums 


Boy Does the Work of Two Men 
ocks Either Upright or for 
Draining 


Saved 
Henc e 


Pays for Itself by Drainage 
Prevents Personal Damage 
Lawsuits 


Endorsed by 


Safety Bureaus and Institutes 


SAFETY CARBOY HOLDER 
AND TRUCK CORPORATION 


78 Franklin St., New York 


C. MOORE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
kinds on hand and made to order 


508 Market Street, Phila. 


The Census Takers 
of the Textilelndustry 
Let us send you literature 


concerning this indispensable 
**watch dog’’ of production costs. 


Roor 


COUNTERS 
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Smoother 


W orking | 


Make your yarns and fabrics run 
along smoother, easier. Give them 
the moisture content they require. 
Then you can bank on more uni- 
form processing, less’ trouble, 
fewer “seconds” .. . 


Put BAHNSON HUMIDI-~— 
FIERS to work in your mill. 

They moisten the air as local con- 
ditions demand. Write us. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 93" Worth St., Mow Yak. 


Factory, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WOOY ano COTTON 


FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


Jrial Samples Supplied Gratis 
CLAREMONT WasTEMea. Co, Derr, CLAREMONT,N.H. 


P=4Eooniiiitem-lite 
WY | SPECIALISTS 


WHITINSVILLE -- MASS. | FINISH 


DIAMOND 
FINISH 


General Offices and Plant 

Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 

Framingham, Mass. Warp fying Machines 

Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 
High Speed Warpers 


u Stee: 


'ESONoMY 
FNAB ALAS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BELT 1 EFS A 
ECONOMY BALER ‘CO... Depr.J ANN: ARBOR. MICR.USA. 
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Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasens 

FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fir 

ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre 

mercerizing lye kept clearer and 

lasts longer 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced whicl 
penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given 

Write ; 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 


No matter what style bobbin you use 
the regular kind or automatic—our bobbin 
holder fits perfectly. We specialize on the 


Combination Holder for both kinds. Write. 


Chicago Wool 
Company 
SCOURED WOOL 
Boston 


Chicago 
Philade!phia 


246 Summer Street - 
1907-17 Mendell Street - 
140 S. Front Street - 


GENERAL FIBER CO. 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreicGN WOOL oomestic 
252 Summer Street: BOSTON 


— 


M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


| 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Woolen Rags Lag 


Behind Other Sorts 


Market Continues in Buyers’ Favor 
—Mill Wastes Busier with 
Price Trend Upward 
BOSTON.—The reworked wool in- 
dustry seems to be in good shape 
financially and machinery-wise to meet 
what is likely to be a good woolen 
mill demand throughout 1928 for low 
substitutes to meet the 


priced wool 


strong competition anticipated from 
the worsted branch of manufacturing. 


lhe industry bears no sign of being 


over-machined, at least to anything 
like the extent seen in the two big con- 
suming branches of wool manutac- 
turers. 

Woolen rag graders are still in a 
hard place; high mixed 
rags and low prices for graded sorts 
sum up the situation. It is not a very 
healthy business just at present. A 
turn for the better may occur any 
time. The market is in the buyers’ 
favor but buyers seem to be indisposed 
to take materials even at bargain 
counter prices. There arrived recently 
from the French and German markets 
a number of 


prices for 


small consignments of 
rags and clips. 

The surplus of good domestic rags 
is undoubtedly of very small dimension 
and unless mixed softs come down or 
consumers of graded rags are willing 
to pay higher prices the general busi- 
ness of rag grading will move into 
such restricted compass that not a few 
men may be forced out of the business. 
This outlines the situation at its worst 
and it may be necessary to remember 
that it is always the darkest hour be- 


fore the dawn. The heavyweight 
opening is in the near future. It 


would not be at all surprising if wool 
manuafeturing and all its 
and in all its subdivisions of raw ma- 


branches 


terials should have a surprisingly good 
The entire situation is much 
more stable than it was a year ago. 


year 


lhe wool waste market is not active 
enough to keep traders very busy but 
they are managing to turn over a little 
business at moderate profits, believing 
that wool manufacturing with its de- 
pleted stocks of all lines is more than 
likely to have better than an average 
year in 1928. A little of everything 


is selling: cheap colored wastes for 


Carpet manutacturers, woolen threads 
for journal packing, shoddy card strips 
for reofing manufacturers, and similar 
n rials, all have some little move- 
mie of their own on a low level. 


ome business is running in 1% blood 
White threads at 50 to 60c for 50s and 


ft 83c up to 93c for single threads. 
hy rayon waste, open bleached and 
unl cached is in good sized accumula- 
tion and prices are lower than they 
We a year ago. 


Wool Trend Continues Upward 





Wool Rather 


Than 


Goods Now 


Considered the Dominating Factor 


BOSTON. 

HE wool market is likely to go 
higher according to current 
opinion. The © statistical condition 


Was never so strong as at this 
time and the foreign markets 
have rarely been, if ever, so rela 
tively high as at the present time 
That the goods market will open at a 
substantial advance is very generally 
taken for granted. New York for 
months seems to have been quite 
sceptical as to the strong wool situa 
tion but nothing can now obscure the 
fact and higher prices may have to be 
made on manufactured products. 

A year ago at this time nothing very 
Chere had 
been a slight rally in prices. Mill pur 
chasing was on a strictly hand-to- 
mouth basis. Trade opinion was far 
from buoyant, not a few dealers rather 
expecting that the year 1927 would 
witness another steady, if limited, de- 
cline in wool values.’ 


startling was occurring. 


The situation is 
now altogether different. Wool sell- 
ing opinion is everywhere optimistic 
and a good year for the trade is con 
sidered highly probable. 

The importing situation is full of 
uncertainty. The 


foreign markets 


show no indication of any softening 


in values and American purchases in 
all the primary centers are much below 
than bales. of 


normal Less 


South 


» 
i> 


2 
3,000 


\merican wool have arrived in 


oston to date. Prices for these wools 
in bond are much higher than a year 


ago as shown in the following table 


January January 


1928 1927 
M. V. 58-60s...... 50c 42c 
M. V. BS. waa 's-o wee 47C 30¢ 
Oh no. $5C 35¢ 
& As AOrBASs i 34c 27 
be Ais. 40-365. 54 3 2¢ 25¢ 


Higher prices were registered last 
\ustralia, New Zealand and 
and in both the South 
wool centers. Imports are 


week in 
Tasmania 
American 
arriving into 
stricted fashion. An 
ship arrived recently at Boston hay 


Boston in a 
\ustralian wool 


very re 


ing on board 3,800 bales or approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 pounds. The foreign 
level of prices remains everywhere 
well above a profitable importing point. 
following table 
Australian market last 


The shows 


made in 


pl ices 
week 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delaine iar - is —40 
Fine clothing .. ; E ee. 09 —40 
ly blood : : . .48—49 
3 blood : . .49—50 
1, blood ‘ i ; ; 4$9—H0 


California 
(Scoured Basis) 


Northern, 12 mo ; 1.05—1. 
Southern, 12 mo x 0 


Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 
ame Be. WO, . oo 3 5s eee eee 1.12 1 
Fine 8 mo.. ‘ scat ; us is 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
a5 
A- Super 
B-Super 
C-Super .. aie ; 4 i 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 
Staple fine . paras : 1S 
Do. 1s bld 5 : a 10 
Fine & fine medium 10 
% blood . 5 eee ‘ oi oo 
blood q on 
Mohair—Domestic 
Best combing . ; ; 70 75 


, 
Best carding ...... : : j0—55 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey Fair average 4: 
Cape Firsts jain 4 

Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


Basis 


Scoured 
Cape: 
Super 12 months 
Super 10-12 months 
Australian : 
70s 
64s ‘ 
oS—60s 
Grease 
Montevideo : 
DS-H0s 


sasis 


ous 
DOS 
Buenos Aires: 
4s, 40-—44s 
5s, 36-40s . ‘ 
Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 
China: Combing No. 1 
China Filling Fleece 
Szechuen 
Cordova — ‘ 
Scotch Black Face 
East India Kandahar 
Vican'r 
Joria 
Aleppo 


ass't 


SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Waste 
Lap— 


Fine white .. re 1.15—1.18 

Fine Colored ... sila taae v2 
Thread White Worsted 

Fine S eiaratati a 7 

% blood .... > 

% blood es ; 0 

1, blood a oo 0 
Thread Colored Worste 

Fine Two-ply 

% blood, Two-ply 

% blood, Two-ply 

1, blood, Two-ply... 
Card— 

Fine white 

Medium white 


Old Woolen 

Merinos 

Coarse light 

Fine dark 

Fine light 
Serges 

Blue 

Black 

Red 
Knit 

White 

> ae ‘i 

Light hoods 
Worsteds 

Light 

Blue 

Black 





on the grades named and Boston 
prices for similar domestic wools: 


Australia Boston 


64-70s warp $1.10 PL.TS 
OU OAS so ig haere as 1.01 1.08 
GOHGNS. O ccna swaws 8&8 Q7 


Adding duty of 3tc per pound and 
Australian price 8% by rea 
packing the table 
shows the approximate im- 


reducing 
son of superior 


herewith 


porting situation at this time 

istralia Boston D nee 
64-70S warp $1.32 SEIS 17Cc 
69-O4s 1.24 1.8 Oe 
50-58s 1.14 Q) 7c 
If manutacturers do not get on then 
feet the forthcoming season a_ better 


opportunity is not likely to be at 
torded tor a considerable period, ac 
Summer Street 
New 
longer be able to ignore the positively 
situation in 
Most manufacturers have now recog- 
i and the 


comment 
York W ill no 


CC rding to 


on the situation. 


strong raw materials. 


nized the situation as it ts 


market will have to follow 


goods 
along the same line 


Wools Rising Everywhere 
Limited Buying of Foreign—- No 
Concessions on Domestic 
BOSTON. — The first series of 


London sales tor the year opened 
luesday last with a rather poor show 
ing of wool. Germany and France 
Yorkshire 
and America, nothing. 
The average price level made a gain 
in merinos, while in the cross 
breds particularly low 


C 
12% 


bought  merinos, some 


crossb1 eds 


of 5% 
grades a 10 
rise took place with fine cross 
breds 5-7% and Cape wools up ap 
proximately 5-10%. lhe 
opening conclusion. 
he prices made did little more than 
litt London values nearer those made 
in the 
closing 1927 sale in London 


The 


continues 


strong 


was a_ foregone 


primary markets since the 


rising trend in wool values 
unabated W ool 


where last week continued to advance. 


every- 


No sharp rise just a steady ascent in 
rhe 
the situation suggests a larger demand 
than supply in most 1f not in all the 


values genéral appearance of 


consuming centers of the world. 


\nything like a concessionary spirit 


has disappeared from the Boston 
There is a strong mar- 
Street. 


Mills are buying more 


wool district. 
ket on 
quite active 


Summer Trading is 


freely. Since the publication of the 
wool trade inventory a large amount 
of wool has. been tiken out by mills 
estimated at 15 million pounds. Long 


before the new clip comes along stocks 
in this the greatest of the wool mar 
kets in this country are likely to be 
irreducible minimum 

market bullish 
There is little 
prevent 


near an 

In the 
factors are dominant. 
in the situation § to 
going much higher and vet conserva- 


soste mn wool 


WOC I Ss 


tive houses are doing their best to 
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50 to 759 Waste Saved 


It is unnecessary to remind you that executives today are 
sparing no efforts in eliminating waste. The important point 
is that here is a practical way of making a real Saving. 

The Choquette Patent Waste Saver attached to any card 


reclaims ha‘f the material formerly wasted. 
pendently—it is out of the way. 


It works inde- 


If you want more information, write. 


H., C. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
28-34 Davis St., Dept. T HARRISON, N. J. 


CHOQUETTE 


PATENT WASTE SAVER 


A Squeezer — Sturdy 
and Exact 


ELL BUILT, this New 
England Squeezer — 
built with an extra sturdy 


frame and rubber covered 
rolls. Rolls that are made 
to hold an exact alignment 
Self-oiling 
bearings that prevent oil 
drip. A friction clutch that 


stops the machine in- 


day after day. 


stantly ee 


No wonder this squeezer 

has become so popular! 
Other products include — Ball 
Bearing Dry Cans, Ball Bearing 
Reels, Washers, Manégles, Padders, 
Saturators. 


No wonder it has proved 
so economical! Write for 
further data. 


Finishing Machines Dept. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 


Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 





HUSSONG WASHING and 
NEUTRALIZING MACHINES 


for 


MERCERIZED YARN 


Thoroness with 
which this work 
is done and the 
economy in labor 
is best attested by 
the many years’ 
continuous use by 
most of the largest 


Patent applied for. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 
Groveville, New Jersey 


Incorporated in 1907 


aT MO 


AULT LETT ti i te 


TTT TTT 
Lt iil TTT TS 


LOGEMANN 


= mmm Hand-Belt- Electric- Hydraulic wm 


Bali ng Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


January 21, 192s 
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prevent any untimely boom which 
would not only react unfavorably on 
the goods market but would have the 
additional and vital effect of bringing 
about higher prices in the western 
contracting fields. The Australasian 
market is on a high level. Wools in 
New Zealand advanced last week 3c 
in a single day. New Zealand wools 


irom the topmaking standpoint are, 
said, approximately 15% too 


high. Small consignments of Austra- 
lian merinos continue to arrive, 2,600 
iles around the middle of the week. 


New Zealand and South American 
mports are still very much below 
normal. 


An English authority endeavoring 

torecast the future trend of values 
states that during the past year it 
has been a constant struggle to obtain 
for the manufactured and semi-manu- 
factured articles prices commensurate 
with those ruling for raw materials. 
fhe English industry at this time 
seems to be gradually improving; 
stocks are low and a steady demand 
wy reasonably be expected. Refer- 
ng to the United States he says that 
values of are much 
lower than the prices at which foreign 
ols can be imported, that stocks 
iso are low and consumption improv- 
ng and that the United States will be 
compelled to import more as the vear 


domestic wools 


lvances. 





Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
vools at Boston also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 


Me | 
Lib 








= 
= ended Jan. 14, based upon data com- 
= piled by the Market News Service of 
= hureau of Agriculture Economics, 
= lepartment of Agriculture, are as 
follows, in Ibs.: 
ig Week 
Ended 
Jan. 14 1928 1927 
4,937,000 5, 832, 000 3,500, 000 
3 , 000 5, 832, 000 6,478, 000 
8,059, 000 11,714,000 9, 978,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
3,122,000 
i 


5, $32, 000 6, 478, 000 
3,160, 000 5, O82, ( 
t 


4,021,000 





1 
i 


Larger China Shipments 
Receipts of China Wool Returning 
io Normal Level 


PHILADELPHIA.—There has been 


demand for carpet wools, 

rs having allowed their stocks 
become depleted prior to taking in- 
last December and a larger 

of these wools has’ been 

than for several weeks. Prices 


unchanged and fairly steady 
e exception of China wools 
ire slightly easy, reductions 
¢ China wools to a lower level 
ther carpet wools. Tor a time 
wools were relatively higher 
thers but recent declines have 
toug t them down to an attractive 


. evel, costing as an average around 
42¢ clean. The United States takes 


etwe 90% and 95% of all China 








wools and this revision in price is im- 
portant to the American carpet trade. 

During the last two years shipments 
from the interior of China have been 
seriously interrupted by the internal 
warfare being waged in that country 
and supplies of these wools available 
to the American trade were drastically 
reduced. This condition has been 
changed to an important degree dur- 
in the 1927 and 1928 season, receipts 
from the interior of China during 
recent months being larger and ship- 
ments from China to this country have 
been larger than during any corre- 
sponding period several years. 
Shipments of fair size made during 
November have been 
This is indicated in import 
figures for carpet recently. 
During the last month or more ship- 
ments from China destined for United 
States have been larger than receipts 
of wools, from the interior of China, 
at the ports of shipment. 


for 
arriving here 
large 
wools 


Grease Wools Higher 
Grease wools are in fair demand, 
dealers stating that trading in terri- 
tory and fleece has been limited only 
because they have cleaned out stocks 
to such an extent they have lost busi 
ness for this reason. prices of these 
dealers, 
higher last 
the has 
Territory staple is quoted on 
basis of goc for best quarters, 
for three eighths, $1.07 
half blood, $1.08 for average fine and 
$1.15 to $1.16 for fine staple 


wools, as 
slightly 
though 
drastic. 
the 
$1.00 


reported by 
than 
change 


are 
week, al 


not been 


for 


Bright fleece wools are quoted and 
blood, 
indicating a clean cost of around 87c 
Dealers state they have sold Missouri 
type wools on that basis and sales of 
lighter shrinking quarters have been 
made at 51c 50,000 Ibs. having been 
moved at that level. Low quarter has 
been sold at 47c¢ out of the same lot 
of southern and 
washed at 4oc. 
Contracting in the West has become 
more active after having been less ac- 
tive during the last two or three weeks 
Further large clips have been 
chased in Montana and Texas. Buy 
ers have been paying 38c to 4oc in 


are selling at 50c for quarter 


fleece, original un 


pur- 


Montana and 40¢ to 42c in Texas for 
the 12 months clip and a majority in 
the trade and 
70,000,000 Ibs. of territory wools are 
under 
half of the clip of these wools To 


estimate between 60 


now contract, which is about 


many this is an indication dealers 
have confidence domestic prices will 
continue to climb nearer to import 


costs and they are backing this judg 
ment in the far West. 
kets have continued strong and further 
advances have been recorded during 
the last two weeks. 


Woolen Mills Buying 
Woolen mills have been taking fait 
sized lines of pulled and scoured wools, 
and noils have been active both with 
manufacturers and between 
Prices have advanced to a point where 

(Continued on page 108) 


Foreign mar- 


dealers. 


“The Log is Father to the Roll” 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES ~- WOOLEN 


PI 


“RODNEY HUNT" Log Rolls are made from “hand 
picked” logs, carefully cut and properly stored. We 


have constantly on hand the largest supply of selected 
maple logs of any manufacturer of whom we have 
knowledge. 


This our customers that their 


rolls are made from the finest logs. 

You can depend on ““RODNEY HUNT” to make rush 
delivery of wood rolls in any size for any machine 
In emergencies. 


assures 


For details and prices — write, wire or phone 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 


66 Maple Street — Orange, Mass. 


Makers of Wood, Metal and Rubber Rolls 
Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 





For more than forty years we have 
been manufacturing high grade 
hickory products. Our Picker Sticks 
are cut from our own timber tracts, 
cured in our own kilns and made in 
our own mills. May we send you 


samples? 


THE PIONEER POLE & SHAFT CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


COTTON 
CEt/W AIAVYT 


HOPEDALE REU, 


IONEER 


KER STICKS 


101 
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ay ~ mre —-% on emeemermapents 


PURITY PRODUCTS 


So much depends 


on the oil 


Mn of the easy running of any knitting 


machine depends on the oil that lubricates it. 





NATIONAL VAT DYES 


Ae EE - 


ae 


You can't expect smooth knitting when the lubrica- 
tion is slip-shod. For to oil a machine thoroughly, 


i it takes a lubricant that’s made of first grade mate- 
Carbanthrene Blue G C D j rials, that emulsifies readily. . . . 


So we recommend Laurel Brand Knitting Machine 
Double Paste ‘ Oil. Its a bit more in price . . . but users find 


it worth the difference. It prevents spots from 
cropping up when the fabric is dyed. 


Carbanthrene Black B o, May we send you samples? Write us. 


YY, esl Manufactured by 
Double Paste Ny - 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO. 


| KT Incorporated 
Carbanthrene Yellow G | HF 4 WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 


\y Tioga, Thompson and Almond Streets 
Double Paste \ Philadelphia, Pa. 





AMPLES and com- 

plete technical 
information will be 
supplied upon re- 
quest to any of our 
branches. 





National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO ‘ Y COMMERCIAL 4 REDISTILLED 
MONTREAL TORONTO —PURE—GLACIAL 


HE textile industry’s 
confidence in the uni- 
form high quality of the 


ir G 1 Chemical C 
NATIONAL DYES |} eae Veen econ 
40 years we have supplied 
thousands of tons. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


|| Cable Address Lycurgus. N.Y. 
} BUFFALO . CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER «+ LOS ANGELES 
} PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
| 


THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


wy wy ww ew 
i sseiinidiiaaaeanateeniniiiiiiiiiia "am 4) 
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Bachmeier Selling Cable Chino- 
line Yellows 


Bachmeier & Co., Inc., 438-447 


West 37th Street, New York, have 
been appointed exclusive _ selling 
agents for Cable Mig. Co., Chicago, 
which is now. featuring its Cable 
brand of Chinoline Yellows. The 


nnouncement of the appointment in- 
cludes the following information: 
“This color produces a very bright 


greenish shade of yellow, is ab- 
solutely 100% soluble, dyes exceed- 
gly yellow, and is used largely as 


also be used 
with fast blues 

| readily dischargeable, 
ind is used extensively by the 

| silk dyeing industries. The color 
has no equal ior brillianey when used 
on rayon stock or paper sulphite. 

Cable Mig. Company also makes a 
Spirit Soluble Chinoline Yellow.” 


a self-color. It may 


njunction various 
all 


greens, is 
wool 


“1 11¢ 


Bulletin Describes Newport An- 
threne Blue R C X 


\ bulletin just issued by the New- 
port Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, 
NX. J., contains description, sample 
dyeings and application instructions 
for Anthrene Blue R C X 
This vat color is 
lows 

‘Anthrene Blue R C X 


Paste. 
described as fol- 


Paste is a 


wight greenish blue of excellent gen- 
Its most important and 


a fastness. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 





Aluminum Sulp. com. 140 —1 45 
Iron Free ..... 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. o2 3%— 3% 

Potash, Lump . 2%— 3% 
ammoniac, Sal. ‘white 
- ee sia 5 — 5% 
Bleach powder, per ‘100 
os Ef 46's crew 6 Se 200 — 2 50 
Blue mr ceresns9> + 5 — 5% 
Calcium Arsenate ... 7— Te 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders.. 5le— 9 
ee in wiaheie 4— 4% 
Copperas, ton ........ . 13 00 —19 00 
COOAMs OF "FORGES. 00.0% 28 — 29 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.... 1 25 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot..... 94— 10 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib.. 75 —115 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 20 — 20% 
RR ied ocak ate in n'a a. 21%— 22 
Yellow Crude ....... 20 — 20% 
Hydrosulphite Conc.. 24 — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) .... 13 — 13% 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib.. 350 — ... 
Potassium—Bichromate. 8y4— 85% 
Chlorate crystals..... 7T1g— 9 
Permangan, tech... 144%— 15 
Sodium acetate 41,— 5 
Bichromate ..... 6he— 6% 
Bisulphite, 35% 150 —1 75 
Lo SS 8s — 8% 
2 ree 3%— 4 
Prussiate, yellow..... 2—_— 12% 
Sulphide, 60% fused.. 3%— 4 
30% crystals.. > 24— 2 
Tartar emetic, tech. a ae 
ee —Crystals ; 41 — 41 
tichloride, 50 ‘deg... 17%— 17 
' Onan Re eaten koe 62 — 63 
WOUC: TUOGE-. sos cicea wii oa 9 — 9% 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 3 37%— 3 62% 
CAUPEG CPWRUBER occ 0c ee 444,.— 45% 
POPMIC, OOS... ssc es 11 — 12 
eCtle, SIGE 8. cs.neaeas 5lg— 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 Ib. in tank cars.. 95 — 1 00 
Nitric, 836@42 deg. per 
WO ak Whe se Ros 00 — 6 75 
PRIN tes: whieh anlar wee 1l — 12 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars. 15 00 —16 00 
ROME “ct sicasveee ee > 36 — 39 


interesting characteristic is 
good fastness to chlorine. 

affected by metals it is suitable for 
dyeing cotton in various stages of 
manufacture, in all types of machines. 


its very 
Not being 


Rayon is also dyed excellently; pure 
silk not particularly well. 
“It does not discharge nor print 


well.” 


Epidemic of Silk Robberies in 
Pennsylvania 

READING, Pa.—The Perkasie Silk 
Mills was robbed not long ago. A 
band of thieves binding and gagging 
the watchman forced a_ vault used 
for storing silk and made off with 19 
bales. 

Police expressed the belief that the 
was the work of the same 
gang of thieves who a week ago were 
frustrated in an attempt to 
freight train carrying silk near 
Neshaminy station on the 
Railway. Members of 
crew at the time 
after a gun battle. 

Although numerous silk mills and 


robbery 


rob a 
the 

Reading 
the train 
routed the thieves 


knit goods mills have been robbed 
recently in this vicinity by bandits 
who overpower watchmen — and 
haul away large stocks of finished 


the 
luckier. 
volley ot 


goods, Bally (Pa.) Knitting 6 
The watchman fired < 
revolver shots at three men 
he heard trying to force a 

the mill and they fled. 


Was 


door in 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbis...... 4%— ° 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
Pe ee 5%— 6% 
Caustic, 88-92%. a Thy — 8 
Soda Ash, 58% light. . 1 37%— 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib. 1 32%— 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 Ibs... 190 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 
EER he 10 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ilb.. 300 — ... 
Pel. 100 Wi... ccvccsis 90 — 1 00 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals...... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg....... 9 — 10 
Gambier, liquid ....... 11 — 11% 
Hematine, crystals..... 14 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—5l deg. 11 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... 130 — ... 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
Seer rere s — 9 
RUPEE 650.6. 06 4.00 eisas 14 — 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
en ae sae 7—- ™% 
Quavelinen extract, 51 
SPP ae 6 — 616 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
OE Su sialsse aia ae es 6 — 7 
Extract, stainless.... 11 — 11% 
Tannie Acid, tech...... 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthyiamine... 34. — 36 
pe Sarr 15 — 16% 
Se ttecss sees 24— 25 
Beta Naphthol sub- 
PNG. erat! 4000s 55 — 60 
Technical ... scecvece 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ....... 31 — 32 
Metaphenylene Dia- iz 
WO ceed cewseverce 85 — gs 
Paranitraniline ........ 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3...... 12 13% 


Olive Oil, denatured, gal. 170 — 1 75 


i nie ava & hae 916 10 
ee te, Bivince 0 <gexes 8le 10 
Stearic Aci? double 

a ere 1— 12 


New Du Pont Colors 
Vat Red, Direct Heliotrope and 
Vat Yellow 

The Dyestuffs Department of F. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., an 
nounces the addition to its line ot 
vat colors of a very bluish red, which 
will be known as Sultanthrene 
3B Paste. The announcement states 

“The new dyestuff reduces 
and completely in a short time at 140 
F, The maximum 
tained by dyeing at 140° F. A satis 
factory exhaust is without 
the addition of salt on dyeings up to 
100 lbs. of cotton. For 
small addition of 
glauber’s salt is advisable. 


Red 
easily 
streneth is ob 
obtained 


10 lbs. per 


stronger shades, a 


‘The color can be used in all closed 


types of circulating machines and 
gives excellent results on raw _ stock 
and on packages. Excellent. results 


are also obtained when padded either 
pigment or reduced and when 
dyed on the jig. 


as a 

“In practically the 
good. 

“Because of the relatively 
amount of alkali necessary for 
tion, Sulfanthrene Red 3B 
of special value for 
rayon, 


every respect, 
fastness is very 
small 
reduc 
Paste is 
dyeing silk or 
“It can be used for dyeing ma 
terials which are to be mercerized or 
rubberized by either the cold or warm 


Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10— 12 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumen, blood _ do- \ 
eee ee 455 — 55 
Dextrine-Potato ....... s— 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb.... 3 77 — 4 04 
Gum, British, 100 lb.... 4 02 — +4 29 
ge ree 34%— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 297 — 22 
PIO ores 2c cetcnecs 6e— ver) 
MD. GeccteenneSeuce 9 —_— 9% 
WEE Laces wene wees 9 
Tapioca flour ....... . 3%— 5% 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)...... 28: — 52 
Black Columbia FF.. 50 — 60 
PS TEA ian a ane wed 8 24 — 32 
Blue sky, ey . 45 — 90 
Blue, 2 GL...... «sss 170 — 2 50 
Bee, & Ghai cc ctesiens TO see nae 
Bine SEs, Fee icaecss 60 —1 20 
Bie, Fast RL... ... 190 — ... 
Blue, Solamine ..... 200 — ina 
Benzo Azurine ...... 90 — 80 
RS Gee eae 5-6 20m 40 — 60 
| a rrr eee 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo G..... 85 — ... 
Brown, Congo R.. | 
St. ree re 60 — 90 
Greee, Gin vccvccsvss 65 — 90 
Orange, Congo ...... 60 — ... 
Orange, Fast S...... 180 — ..« 
Red, Past FP... .scccs 80 — 90 
Ned, COGee <.6s5<%<- 400 — 50 
tenzo Purpurine, 4 B. 40 — 60 
Benzo Purpurine,10 BB. 125 — 1 50 
Scarlet, 4 BA......-- 1 50 —_ 25 
Seariet, € BS. ces 145 — ; 
Scarlet, 8 BS........ 125 — ; 
Searlet, Diamine B... 165 — : 
WI dir ada a wecee 6s 110 —12 
Yellow chrysophenine. 50 — 1 50 
Yellow, Stillbene..... 90 — 95 
Developing Colors— 
Black, BH ..ccccess 40 — 60 
Black Zambesi ...... oo. — 90 
Bordeaux, ste meas 2 bo — eee 
Orange, developed.... < 9 — «s- 
Primuline .......+-- 1 00 —1 15 
Red, Dev. 7 BL......- 250 — ..- 
Scarlet, Dev. - 2530— 


process. It is also suitable for print- 


” 


ing. 


(his company also announces a new 


direct color, Pontamine Fast Helio- 
trope BL, described as follows: “This 
violet is very fast to light, does not 


change on the 
duces brilliant 
dition, 


drying cans and = 
reddish shades. In ad 
it shows good fastness to acetic 
acid, alkali, ironing, mercerizing and 

1 light shades to washing. 

“It can be used not only on cotton 
but also on silk and rayon. On silk 
it gives royal purples and is suitable 
for producing wine and burgundy 
with proper shading pro 
duces fast-to-light combinations when 


hades and 
direct colors are desired. 

underwear it will be 
suitable for 


“On rayon 


especially very delicate 


shades.” 
k * x 


Pont de 
placing on the 
market a new product, Ponsol Yellow 
\R Double Paste, an addition to their 
line of cold dyeing vat colors. The 
company 


In addition, EF. I. du 


Nemours and Co. is 


states 


“It produces clear, golden yellows 
of remarkably good fastness to water, 
acids, perspiration, chlorine, 
etc., and under the influence of light 
fades consistently weaker and does not 
change greener and duller like some of 
the other vat yellows. 


Yellow A R 


washing, 


*Ponsol Double Paste 





Sulphur Colors— 





DE Mriiecwdeenes “ 20 — 31 
Blue, Wc oicxvie 9 — 95 
Pe as 6 oc wires 50 — 60 
MEN ccekwacues 37 — 60 
ree Cavcouse 85 — 1 50 
Green, olive | peeee aes 235 — 50 
Wem ss satrent nia 45 — 1 40 
Basic Colors— 
MIE aie ib 4% 6:00 90 — 1 30 
Bismark Brown ..... 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ......... 40 — 65 
Fuschine crystals.... 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green...... 135 — ... 
Methylene blue ...... 100 — 1 40 
Methyl violet ....... 90 — 1 15 
Rhodamine B, excone. 5 00 — 6 00 
OREN. nee chases 45 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 310 — ... 
Acid Colors— 

Naphthol blue bik. 47 — 60 
er i omen black, . 

ices nad uen sacs 50 — 55 
slnaxine saphirol .. 235 — 4 00 
AIA BID «cccccess 3825 — 8 50 
EUROUING gnc ccieccs's 80 — 1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

WON) nt KtdKivesedas 7% — 80 
Soluble Wit Gas. 5 axe 300 — 8 75 
Sulphoneyanine ...... 100 — ... 
Sulphone Blue R..... 60 — 95 
Patent Blue A........ 250 — ... 
Rescorcin brown..... 80 — 90 
Guinea green 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S 84 — 1 70 
Orange II ..... ave 27 — «ec 
Orange GG crys...... 60 — ... 
Acid Fuchsine....... 80 — 90 
Azo eosine G......... 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet....... 115 — 1 90 
WOM: FOO Biscciuness 50 — 65 
ee OO arr rr 135 —1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 G. 140 — ... 
F. Light Yellow, 3G. 150 — ... 
Naphthol, yellow..... 135 — 1 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B. 180 — 
Diamond Black "pV. 70 — 
Chrome Blue Black. 45 — ... 
Chrome Brown ..... 6 — 1 80 
Chrome Green.....-- 75 — 1 50 
Chrome Yellow...... 45 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% vaste. 1 — 17 








Worlds 






Jor every 
purpose 


WATCHCLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
BOSTON- 23 BEACH ST 
CHICAGO-4147 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
NEW YORK- 76 VARICK ST 
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A size and = ii every tex- 

2” machine for wringing dyed 

samples to the large capacity 

» 60 and 72-inch machines. 

Tothurst Machine Works. Troy, N. Y. 
—E 


Factory: Darby, Pa. 


Western gag er — 8S. Gage, 


San Francisco Rapeteansesive: B. & 
Pilhashy, Merchants a Bide: 
1 


This is the fan = 
that dries the cloth in 
| the leading Textile Mills 


_ Use one—it pays 
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Made in 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 Ib. Sizes 


Clear and Deep-rooted 


COLORS — dashing and 
suave ones fiery ones 
and dull-toned tints. is 
One follows the other in 
rapid succession . . . and each 
dyes clear, full-bloomed in its 
true force and vigor. 


And this dyeing isn’t mere 
under-surface coloring. Not 
with a Strickland! The dyes 


Strickland Pattern Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





penetrate to the very core of 
every fibre. That’s because 
the hosiery is kept submerged 
every second of the dye bath 
period . . . held captive in 
the rapid circulating liquor. 


Let us send you complete 
working data about the 
Strickland Paddle Machines 
—their construction and ca- 
pacities. Write. 


STRICKLAND 


IT COSTS NO MORE 


to use 


Wrandolle 





but your 





output looks better, feels 


better, and sells better. 


lhe J B 


A Woolford 


Dye Tub is al- 
waysa High 


Class Tub. 


Lined with Monel or constructed 
with All Acid Resisting Rods if 


desired. 


FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 


Mail Address Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 

























Particular attention paid to 
Special Job Work and Gen- 
eral Repair Work 


A. Hun Berry Fan Co. | 
28 Binford St., BOSTON, MASS. | 
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‘Buy ams and 
textiles to / 
Scott Test . 


Arguments may be em; 

words and the man wi} 
the strongest voice and 
the weakest side may 
win. Scott Testing 

chines settle argument 
dispel doubt. Their ‘ 
so” is final and leaves 
room for argument. Uni- 
formity in finished prod. 
uct depends upon uni 
formity in raw materia] 
Accurate tests to estab- 
lish standards makes for 
uniformity. 





Keep Your Spine fully equipped with 
e 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


| 
in the perfection of your goods i 
| 


Murdock & Geb Co., FRETS. | 









WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPRING KNITTING 





and TRICK NEEDLES | 


AND BURR BLADES OF 
ALL KINDS 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 



















FOR PRINT WORKS 
HAM AND 

a we N MILLS 
“BLEACHERIES 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder cre 


andMeasurer = area 


ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon %- 
Worcester Mass. 















L. T. IVES C 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles =| 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Et¢- 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


luces easily and quickly, oxidizes 
ulily, is exceedingly level dyeing and 
be used on all types of machines 
which vat colors are dyed. In ad- 
on to its value for self shades, it 
ll find an even wider field in com- 
iation with other cold dyeing vat 
such as Ponsol Red AFF 
uble Paste and Ponsol Brown AR 
uble Paste for producing extremely 
st browns ranging from a yellow to 
red shade. 

The small amount of caustic neces- 
siry to produce the vat is a distinct 
advantage when dyeing silk and rayon 
nd the dyestuff will be extensively 
ised for these fibers for shades which 
ire fast to boil-off and bleach 
hydrogen peroxide.” 


with 


* * * 


\nother new Du Pont color is Du 
Pont Naphthanil Scarlet for Printing, 
described as follows: 

“This product will be of particular 
interest to the printers of cotton fab- 
rics and is similar in working proper- 
ties and mode of application to Du 
Pont Naphthanil Red for Printing. 
With Du Pont Naphthanil Scarlet for 
Printing, it will be possible to print 
reds and pinks of extremely good fast- 
ness to light, washing, crocking and 
chlorine. These shades will compare 
iavorably in fastness with those pro- 
duced with vat reds. 

‘The simplified method of applica- 
tion of Du Pont Scarlet for Printing 
should prove of decided advantage to 
the calico printer, as its use renders 
unnecessary the previous preparing of 
goods and subsequent coupling in 
printing.” 





Business News 








General Eleetric Orders for 


1927 


()rders received by the General Elec- 
tric Co. during 1927 amounted to $309,- 
784,623 compared with $327,400,207 for 
1926, a decrease of 5%, President Gerard 
Swope has announced. 

For the three months ended Dec. 31, 
orders amounted to $76,708,532 com- 
pared with $80,406,570 for the final quar- 
ter of 1926, also a decrease of 5%. 

Sales billed and earnings for the year 


will be announced the latter part of 
March, when the annual report of the 
Company is published. 


d . . 
Plan Addition to Boston Gear 
Works Sales Co. 

(he Boston Gear Works Sales Co., of 
Nortolk Downs, Mass., manufacturer of 
Standardized power transmission equip- 


f 


is erecting a three-story addition 


s plant. The contract for the con- 
tion work has been awarded 
lark & Smith, Inc., of Quincy, 
M The new building, which is 


67 ft. by 95 ft., is to be located 
oO tae northerly side of Hayward Place 
toward Hancock Street, from the present 
buil’ing of the company’s plant. The 
Walls are to be of brick and concrete to 
match the other buildings of the com- 


pany. The floors will be of steel and 
heavy timber to safely carry the load of 
machinery. About 40 tons of steel and 
four carloads of lumber will be used in 
the construction of the new addition. The 
walls will as far as possible be steel sash 
with clear glass to make the shop bright. 
Between the new building and the 
present structure a freight elevator will 
be installed. Modern plumbing facilities 
will be provided and the heating will be 
unit heaters from which warm air can 
be blown to all parts of the building. The 
building will be ready 


April 1. 


for occupancy by 


Elected Vice-President of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., it 
was announced that P. C. Brooks had 
been elected a vice-president. During a 
connection of 29 years with the organiza- 
tion Mr. Brooks has held many positions 
of responsibility and in addition to his 
present office he is president of E. & T. 
Fairbanks & Co., the scale manufactur 
ing subsidiary of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
He is also vice-president of the Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd. 

After graduating from Georgia Tech. 
in 1891 where he studied mechanical 
engineering, he was connected with a 
number of manufacturing organizations 
and in 1899 he went to the Beloit Works 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., where he 
became assistant manager and then act 
ing manager. From this time on his rise 
was marked by appointment to various 
positions of executive character. During 
the last ten years he has been actively 
directing the development of the scale 
business both in the United States and 
Canada. 

During the war the Canadian Fair- 
banks-Morse Co., Ltd. was the largest 
private producer of munitions in the 
British Empire. Mr. Brooks’ activity in 
this work played an important part in 
keying up other manufacturing plants for 
efficient and volume production of muni 
tions at the time when the need of these 
was very urgent. 


Changes in Allis-Chalmers 
Offices 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
has opened a new district sales office at 
Phoenix, Ariz., covering the States ot 
Arizona, New Mexico and northern part 
of the Republic of Mexico. The office is 
located at 308 Heard Building, with J. B. 
Cooper as manager. Mr. Cooper’s head 
quarters were formerly in Los Angeles. 

A branch office has been opened at San 
Antonio, Texas, 619 Frost National Bank 
Building, with Earle R. Hury in charge 
This is a branch of the district office at 
Dallas. 

A branch office is also being opened 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, Weiss Serv- 
ice Building, with G. C. Culver in 
charge. This is a branch of the Detroit 
District Office. 


Mason Brush Works to Move to 


Larger Plant 

After doing business in the 
location for more than 50 years at 
553 Main Street, Worcester, Mass., the 
Mason Brush Works are to move to 
new and larger quarters at 38 Austin 
St., that city, where they will occupy 
the first and second floors of a modern 
brick building. 


same 
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Hosiery 
mill 


degumming’ time 
1 hour with Oakite! 


_ is that all. The hosiery now 
comes through with a finer sheen, 


and dye takes better than it did before. 


These are but the natural results of 
using Oakite. This remarkable deter- 
gent not only saves time in degumming, 
but makes the operation more complete, 
sO improving subsequent dyeing. 


Savings in time or money have been 
effected in many mills through the 
adoption of Oakite for degumming, kier 
boiling, soaping and scouring. Call in 
our Service Man in your locality and 
let him give you full particulars, for it 
is reasonable to assume that similar 
advantages can be gained for you. No 
obligation. 


Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St., New York, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, *Birmingham, 
Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Charlotte, N. C., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, 

*Davenport, *Dayton, O., Decatur, Ill., *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit. Erie, 
Pa., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, Mich., Greenville, S. C., 
Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, *Houston, Tex., ‘Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, 
Fla., *Kansas City, *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., *Memphis, Tenn., 
*Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill., *Montreal, Newark, New- 
burgh, N. Y¥., New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., “Omaha, Neb., 
*Philadelphia *Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., 
Providence, Reading, Pa., *Rochester, N. Y., Rockford, IIL, 
*Rock Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, *St. Paul, 
South Send, Ind., Syracuse *Toledo *Toronto, Trenton, 
“Tulsa, Okla., Utica, N. Y., *Vancouver, B. C., 
Williamsport, Pa., Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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FULL AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR MACHINE 





for knitting unlimited designs in two or three colors, equipped 
with automatic stripers, cuff stitch, welt drawthread and stitch 
tighteners, using perforated paper pads or steel profile bars for 





patterns. —— See cllso 
Write for Catalogue and full information ——CATALOG—— 


STAFF ORD & HOLT then ae A. 


New York Office—D. Stromberg, 1204 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


On Faster/ 


Manufacturers of knit goods, sheeting, 
blankets, pillow cases, wearing apparel, 
shoes, etc., are now attaching trade mark 
labels faster and neater by the use of 
Rose Label and Patch Sewing Machines. 
The Rose sews all four sides of the label, 
turning the corners automatically. 150 
dozen labels per operator per day is noth- 
ing unusual with this speedy, labor-saving 
machine. Increase your production, re- 
duce your costs with the Rose—write for 
catalog. 


The National Marking Machine Co. 
4044 Cherry St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Send me my copy of 
ROSE CATALOG FREE 





Cll 


2 
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Button hole patches 
and _ reinforcements 
may also be sewn on 
quickly and neatly. 
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Harnessing 
the Drag 


EGULATE the drag of your yarn 

as it unwinds from the cone. 
Hold the tension uniform, unvarying, 
free from slack. Then your knitters 
can’t help producing even lengths... . 
fashioning the hosiery smooth . 
plaiting without fault. . 


And such results become everyday 
habits when Pigeon Yarn Tensions 
harness the drag on your circular 
knitters. Automatically these nimble 
devices compensate for every differ- 
ence in the yarn’s tension. Thus, they 
save many dollars and minutes. 

Let us send you a Pigeon Compensat- 
ing Tension for trial in your own mill. 
It’s easily attached to any type of cir- 





Style B 


Style A : ° 
cular knitter. Write. 
Manufactured only by 
L. H. MYERS 
Successor to A. M. Pigeon 
2615-19 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Canadian Representative Sole Australian Agents 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd Frank Lee & Co., Pty., Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ontario 


PIGEO 


Melbourne and Sydney 


COMPENSATING 
YARN TENSION 


Patented 
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IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 


Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 


Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


EF. W. S. JASPER | 


Successor to 


CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 


71 Murray Street New York 
Telephone—Walker 1536 


J 
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Usef ul Catalogs 








Temperature Control in the dye- 
house is the topic with which a new 
hooklet received from the Fulton Sy!l- 


phon Co., Knoxville, Tenn., is concerned. 
}'recesses where temperature control has 
been found to give satisfactory results 
and a number of illustrations of instru- 
ments in operation are included. 


= 


Braiding Machinery, made by the 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. 
I., is shown in their new catalog (No. 
27). Flat, round, soutache, candle wick, 
and rug braiders are described, and 
valuable data regarding braids and 
braiding are given. 

* * x 

Electric Heating and Welding were 
discussed in a paper presented by C. L. 
Ipsen at the recent meeting of the Asso- 
riation, of Edison Illuminating ‘Com- 
panies. The paper has been reprinted 
and distributed in folder form by the 
association; the folder bears the legend 
GED-128. 

* * * 


Sulle- 
Albaugh- 


Speed Reducers are covered in 
tin “A” recently sent out by 
Dover Mig. Chicago, Ill. The 
catalog contains a foreword discussing 
the parts of a reducer separately, lists of 


Co., 


types and dimensions of reducers, and 
illustrations of exteriors and cross 
sections. 

* x 
Cloth Expanders, scutchers, and 


angular guides are made by Thomas 
Leyland & Co., Inc., Readville Station, 
Mass., and the new catalog recently dis- 
tributed by them describes and_ illus- 
trates their several types of cloth ex- 
panders and other products. 

* * * 

Hydrogen Ion Control is the sub- 
ject dealt with in a very interesting 
booklet sent out by the LaMotte Chem- 
ical Products Co., Baltimore, Md. The 
meaning of hydrogen ion concentration 
al d control is nicely discussed, and some 
of the applications of hydrogen ion con 
trol in a variety of industries are enum 
erated and enlarged upon. The LaMotte 
Company's pH determination outfits are 
described and illustrated, and 
for using them are 


directions 
given. 


Engineering of the 
Worsted Co., Rochester, N. H., is shown 
in a picture folder compiled and dis- 
tributed by Alonzo B. 
Boston, Mass. 


WW vandotte 


Reed, engineer, 


Photographs show vari 
ous departments in this new mill. 
oa * * 
Boilers of the return-tubular and 


Water-tube types, made by the E. Keeler 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., are described in 
two new booklets recently mailed by this 
concern. Details of construction and 
operation and illustrations showing appli 
cations of both types are included. 

™ * * 


Conduit Fittings of the threadless 
type are made by the Appleton Electric 
Co., Chicago, Ill., and a new bulletin has 

been sent out by them describing 
complete line of ‘‘No-Thread Unilets” 
an] accessories. 


| 
th 


* * * 


Vater Cooled Furnace Design is the 
Subject discussed in a leaflet distributed 
by the Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa. 
The leaflet consists of a paper prepared 
by \V. J. Wohlenberg, and among the 


TEXTILE WORLD 


points considered are behavior of water- 
cooled refractory walls, rates of heat 
transfer in water-cooled refractory walls, 
available refractor.es, and circulation in 
the water screen. 

a er 

The Vortex Furnace is described and 

llustrated in a new leaflet received from 
the Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa 
The design and results obtained in this 
furnace are discussed. 

x oe Ox 


Power Plant Equipment and 
auxiliary apparatus is discussed in a new 
recently compiled by Stark 
weather & Broadhurst, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. Engineering data on centrifugal 
pumps, condenser operation, pumping 
stations, flow of water, boiler plants, and 
power plants are included. 

KK ee 


catal 1g 


Chemical Machinery and equipment 
is listed in a new folder sent out by the 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc., New 
York. Vacuum dryers, atmospheric 
dryers, centrifugal extractors, mixers, 
filter presses, kettles, evaporators, dis- 
tilling units, pumps, and grinding mills 
are among the equipment listed. 


* * * 


Furnace Design for pulverized coal 
burning is the subject of a new folder 
received from the Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corp., New York. The folder con- 
sists of a paper by Martin Frisch, dis- 
cussing the combustion problem, rate of 
combustion, importance of “turbulence,” 
difficulty of burning solid particles, in 
flammability, wall temperature and com- 
bustion, and preheated air. 


* * * 


Gaskets described in a_ folder 
which has just been published by th« 
Flexitallic Gasket Co., Camden, N. J. 
The folder gives complete information 
for ordering ‘“Flexitallic”’ gaskets for 
p pe flanges, tube caps, and manholes. It 
includes dimensions, prices, and a list of 
over 20 boilers to which these tube-cap 
gaskets are applicable. 

x * * 


Factoring is the topic discussed in a 
booklet recently compiled and distributed 
by Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., 2 Park 
Ave., New York. The 
factor and the services 
company 


are 


functions of a 
rendered by the 


are covered in an interesting 


manner. 
- eS 

Block Printing with sOap Is 
the subject dealt with in a very interest 
ng booklet distributed by the Proctor & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. The method 
of cutting a pattern on a cake of soap, 
and printing the pattern on paper or 
fabric is described. A number of designs 
are shown as samples. 


Ivory 


Textile Fraternity Plans Con- 
vention 

Sigma Phi Tau Fraternity, Phila 
delphia Textile School Chapter, has 
elected the following members, as a 
committee to make arrangements for 
the convention to be held March 31 
and April 1, the roth anniversary ot 
this organization as a national fra- 
ternity: Norman Thurnauer, chair 
man, I. Ruskin Schwartz, Norman 
Duberstein, Garson Heller and Louis 
Katz. One of the features of the 
meeting will be the special induction 
of two honorary members, two promi- 
nent executives in the textile industry, 
into the fraternity. 








Obituary 





Eli Frank Collier 

Eli Frank Collier, who was associated 
with his father, the late Eli Collier in the 
manufacture of satinets in Cherry Valley, 
Mass., for many years, died at his home 
in that village on Jan. 12, after a week's 
illness of bronchial pneumonia. Mr 
Collier, who was 77 years old, was born 
in Cherry Valley and lived there all his 
life. After his graduation from Leices 
ter, Mass., Academy he 
ciated in business with his 
continued for about 25 years. Shortly 
after his father’s death he retired from 
business and had since operated his farm 
The idle red mill where the Colliers’ 
carried on business for many years 1s 
still a land mark on the main highway 
between Springfield and Boston. He was 
the last of the Collier family as only his 
widow survives. 


became 


asso 


father which 


Edward J. Dumee 


Edward J. Dumee, Philadelphia 


cotton broker, member of firm of 
Dumee Son & Co. 5th & Chestnut 
Sts. died Jan. 15, at St. Joseph's 
Hospital, after an illness of several 
weeks. He was 57 years old. His 


father organized this business and Mr. 
Dumee had member for more 
than 25 years. He was born in New 
Orleans, coming to Philadelphia at an 
early age. He was a Papal Chamber- 
lain and Knight of St. Gregory, having 
been knighted by Pope Pius X. Mr. 
Dumee was a member of the Manu 
facturers Club, Chamber of Commerce 
and the Ocean City Yacht Club. His 
widow, Mrs. Anna Dumee, and a sister 
survive him. 


been a 


John R. Marjerison 
John R. Marjerison, for 
years superintendent of the 


a number ot 
spinning de 
partment of the Arlington Mills, Law 
rence, Mass., died suddenly Jan. 14. He 
had severed his connection with the mill 
about six months ago and had gone into 
retirement. 
boy in the 


He began work as a small 
Arlington plant and worked 
his way up to. superintendent of the 
Mr. Marjerison 
was considered an authority on textiles. 
He was Massachusetts 
Masonic 


spinning department 
prominent in 
He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter and son. The funeral 
held Jan. 16 
Masonic officials. 


circles. 


was with services by 


William T. Estes 


William T. Estes, well known in the 


texule circles of Fall River, Mass., 
through connection with the cloth de 
partment of the Barnard Mfg. Co., for 


20 years and the same department ot 


the Troy Mfg. Co. for 19 years, suc 
cumbed to a week's illness on Jan. 7 
He was in his 62nd year. 
Sidney J. Yancey 
Sidney J. Yancey, aged 56, master 


mechanic of the Porterdale plant of the 


Bibb Mfg. Co., died suddenly last week 
of acute indigestion. Mr. Yancey was 
also owner of the Alcovy nursery at 


Covington, and was a prominent Mason 
and active in religious and civic affairs. 


Thomas Dickson Frame 


Thomas Dickson Frame, former super- 
intendent of the Palmer Mill of the Otis 
Co., Three Rivers, Mass., died suddenly 
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at his home in Springfield, Mass., on Jan. 
11. He was born in Larkhall, Scotland, 
on Apr. 1, 1805 and came to this coun 
try at the age of 
Rivers about 10 


overseer he 


16, locating in Three 


later. From an 
promoted as 
continued in 


several 


years 
was superin- 
tendent and 


until he 


that position 
and 
He leaves a widow 


retired 
moved to Springtield 


years 


ALO 


Mr. krame was a member 
traterity. 


and one son. 
t the 


lhree 


masonic Burial was m 
Rivers. 


Dr. William H. Houser 


Dr. William H. Houser, aged 58, died 
at Cherryville, N. C., last week follow 
ing an illness of two months. Dr. Houser 


was vice-president of the North Caro- 


lina Medical Society, director of the 
First National Bank, of Cherryville, vice 
president of the Wildan Mfg. Co., and 
vice-president and treasurer of the 


Rhyne-Houser Mig. Co., 
He was a 


ot Cherryville. 
member of the Lutheran 


church. 


Elmer F. Creighton 
Elmer F. Creighton, plant engineer of 
the General Electric Co., 


N. Y., died Jan. 14 at the 


Schenectady, 


Ellis Hospital 


following a protracted illness. He had 
been connected with the company since 
1904 and served for a time as an asso 


ciate of the late Charles Steinmetz. Fol 
lowing graduation trom l.eland Stanford 
University in 1896 he was identified with 
the Ecole Electricite at 


Paris for In carrying on 


Superieure 
several years 


research work. 


Charles Ham 


Ham, widely known in the 
Mohawk Valley knitting industry and for 
the last several superintendent ot 
production at the plant of the Fuld & 
Hatch Knitting Co., Albany, N. Y., died 
last a brief 
born in 


Charles 


years 


week after illness. He was 
\lbany and was 56 years old at 


his death. He held in 


esteem by officials of the firm 


the time of was 


high 
term of valuable 


because of his long 


service. He is survived by two daughters. 


Frank A. Pfaelzer 
Frank A. Pfaelzer, president of Shel- 


Mills, Philadelphia, 


bourne prominent 


manufacturer of men’s wear and dress 
goods, died at his home, 1522 N. 17th 
St., after an illness of two weeks. He 


was 48 vears old. Mr. Pfaelzer was well 
known in the worsted trade, having been 
buyer for this concern for many years. 
He is 


children 


survived by his widow and two 


James F. Rosa 
Rosa, prominent glove manu 
Broadalbin, N. Y., died last 
home following a_ stroke 
He was 79 years old and 
at the time of his death was vice-presi 
dent of the Borst Glove Co. with which 
he had been identified for many years as 
one of its organizers. He 
civic and fraternal 


James 
facturer of 
week at his 
ot apoplexy. 


was prcomin- 
ent in affairs 


J. Clyde Cox 

J. Clyde Cox, aged 29, secretary of the 
Mofht Underwear Co., the largest 
underwear manutacturing plants in the 
South, died at High Point, N. C., Jan. 16, 
following an operation for appendicitis, 
last Friday night. Mr. Cox was a native 
of Cedar Falls, N. C., and came direct 
to High Point from North Carolina 
State college where he graduated. 


one ot 
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“ COMMISSION & CONTR 


UNITED WOOL DYEING 
& FINISHING COMPANY 








FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-~PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. AY) 





Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





Enterprise Garnetting Company 
Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. Our work fully guaranteed. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 






Telephone Woonsocket 2573 Established 1918 






OVERSEER WLN FINISHING OR SECOND 
WANTED HAND Position wanted by man 5 yrs. of age 
American, single Worked on woolen suitings and 
Commission weaving by small plant — Good gi eater ag 5 5 
paeeed amt 16.5 4 = 4 bon, u. B 130, Textile World. Boston, Mass. 


and cotton 


machinery 


Address Adv. 77, 


harness »oms warp prepa os — 


FOREMAN KNITTING IN 
FIXER Position wanted by 


HOSIERY MILL OR 
man 36 yrs. of age 


Textile World, 








34°Fourth Ave., New York gg eh gt 
S & W, Banner, Standard, Wildman, Wright and 
Hepworth machines A No. 1 recommendations 
O. B. 304, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
Sj i . s y > ~ _ ” _ 
Situations Wanted Sona Sal: Sees aeiate ihren 





OVERSEER 
Posit wanted by 


sition man 44 yrs. of age, German 


om American, married. Worked on win. and wst. men’s 
and ladies’ wear bolivias broadcloths, suedes 
Manufacturers who are in need of super-_ velours, etc. Familiar with American, English and 
intendents or overseers for any department German finishing machines. Good references 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 0. B. 165, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


upon application by 
c. T. DONLEVY, 
Franklin Street, 


mail or telephone to — ates sgeeinaata aaa 


care Textile World, 65 | OyeRsEER WEAVING (SILK PREFERRED) OR 
Boston, Mass. 





ASST. SUPT. Position wanted by man $1 yrs. of 
- ae nenaneiacmntae a age, American, married. Worked on worsteds, 
OVERSEER WLN. CARDING. Position wanted by cottons, art. silk and silks in general, georgette 


man 50 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
om all grades of woolens. Familiar with all makes Familiar with C&K, Stafford and Whitin 
of woolen machinery First class recommendations Good recommendations 

O. B. 101, Textile World, Boston, Mass Oo. B. 439, Textile World, Boston, 


crepes, flat crepes, satins, broadcloths, shirtings, etc 
looms. 


Mass. 


WORLD 


Wool Growers Meet 


Annual Conventions in Washington 
and Oregon Consider Industry 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON, Jan. 12.— 

Wool the State opened 

their 26th convention here 

yesterday. About 400 delegates were 
in attendance. E. EF. Burlingame of 

Walla Walla responded to the wel- 

come of the Yakima mayor at the 

opening session. 

Roland H. Hartley delivered 

an address this afternoon, followed by 

}*, J. Hagenbarth, president of the na- 

tional association; D. W. Hartzell of 

Chicago, FE. N. Kavanaugh of Port- 

land, Oregon; A. Riche Smith of Che- 

lan Glen Smith, Mon- 
tana and Idaho representatives of the 

National Forest Reserves. Dr. Robert 

Prior and Dr. J. FE. Exline, federal 

experts, were other speakers on the 


growers of 
annual 


Gov. 


( ounty . and 


program. 
Dr. E. O. 


state 


Holland of Washington 
. Clark V. Savidge, Ward 
M. Buckles of Spokane and Erle J. 
Barnes of Olympia also spoke. 
annual banquet was held tonight. 


College 


The 
Dr. 
Holland gave an address. 


PENDLETON, OreGoNn, Jan. 12.—The 
Wool \ssociation 
on Jan. 10 unanimously reelected K. 
G. Warner of Pilot Rock president 
of the organization. Fred Phillips of 
Baker was elected second vice presi- 
The thirty-first annual conven- 
tion of the association closed Jan. 10. 

Frank J. Hagenbarth, president of 
the national association, told the sheep 


Oregon Growers’ 


men that unless the wool growers wish 
to sacrifice the greater part of their 
revenue, steps must be taken to in- 
crease the use of lambs throughout 
the country. The national association 
already has sponsored an “eat more 
lamb” campaign in the Middle West 
with “‘very satisfactory” results, Mr. 
Hagenharth said. 


Larger China Shipments 
(Continued from page 101) 


trading among the latter has been cur- 
tailed because of the high prices own- 
ers now quote. Dealers quote average 
quality noils on the basis of 60¢ to 62c 
for quarter blood, a high quarter 
73c to 75¢ for three-eighths, 80c 
for half blood and goc and above for 
fine noils. Medium grades of noils are 
the active «sellers at present. 
Pulled and scoured wools are strong at 
prices that current last week, 
dealers quoting LBs, the best B wools, 
at gsc, average Bs at 90c and stained 
3s at 85c: C supers are held at 80c 
with stained five cents less. Combings 
from pulled wools are active. 


grade, 


most 


were 


Joins Brecht, Hayes & Co., Sales 
Staff 


Joseph Lord, Jr., who has been con- 
nected with the Philadelphia wool 
trade for a number of years has be- 
come associated with the sales depart- 
ment of Brecht, Hayes & Co., 1o S. 
Front St., Philadelphia and will assist 
in covering the local trade for this 
firm. 
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Men Wanted 


eae 





WANTED 


Assistant designer wanted with exper 


ence on woolens 

College graduate 

steady 
man. 

Address Adv. 61, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


and worsted. Texti! 
preferred. Good ar 
position for promising your 











Wanted 
work for 
and good 
winding results 


Experienced all round Dyer on S 
Rayon, Cotton & Worsted, must be f 
at matching colors and show 
Give full detail of your exyx 





nee and references and salary wanted 
opportunity for right man 
Address Adv. 7 Textile World, 
4 Fourth New York 








WANTED 


Individual or firm to sell production 
full fashioned ladies’ 45 gauge, pic 
edge; take financial interest. 


Address Adv. 81, World, 


also 


Textile 


334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





Situations Wanted 








Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





MANAGER WOOLEN MILL. Position 
man 50 yrs. of age, English-American 
woolen men’s wear, cap cloth, smoking 
jacket cloth, cloakings, overcoatings, boys’ suitings, 
etc Familiar with all makes machinery used in 
win. mill. A No. 1 recommendations. 

B. 481, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPT. OR 
wanted by 
Worked on 


CHEMIST OR 


mercerizing and 
or 


MANAGER. Cotton 
dyeing, on silk or rayon 
25 yrs. experience as superintendent and 
Expert, well and favorably 
Best of réferences. 

0. B, 732, Textile 


bleaching, 
mixtures, 
manager 
known to the trade 


World, Boston, Mass 











OVERSEER 


DYEING IN WLN. OR WORSTED 
MILL. Position wanted by man 35 yrs. of age 


English, married. Worked on all grades of woolens 
and worsteds, also imitation furs and __plushes. 
Familiar with all makes of machinery. Good recom 
mendations 

oO. B. 785, World, 


er 


OVERSEER DYEING. 


Textile Boston, Mass 





Position wanted by man 


50 yrs. of age, Scotch, married. Worked on stock, 
piece dyes and yarns. Familiar with all makes 
dyeing machinery. First class references. 

O. B. 808, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


FOREMAN DYEING IN WLN. OR WST. MILL 
Position wanted by man 36 yrs. of age, German 
married. Worked on win. and wst. piece dyes, 
union piece dyes, stock dyes, and some yarn dyeing 
Familiar with all makes machinery Good references, 

O. B. 858, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


MANAGER OR SUPT. KNIT UNDERWEAR OR 
OUTWEAR MFG. Position wanted by man 36 yrs 
of age, American, married. Worked on cotton, wool. 


worsted, silk and rayon. Familiar with all makes 
carding, dyeing, drying, spinning, and knitting ma- 
chines, Good references. 


0. B. 867, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


WEAVING IN WLN. OR WST 
MILL. Position wanted by man 36 yrs. of age, Am 
married Worked on plaid backs, cassimeres, 
flannels and worsteds. Familiar with C&K looms. 
Good recommendations 

©. B. 1035, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





OVERSEER 


WOOLEN DESIGNER OR ASSISTANT DE 








SIGNER. Position wanted by man 28 yrs. of age, 
American married Worked on woolens, w teds 
and woolen worsteds, First class recommendations 
oO. B. 1059, Textile World, Boston, Mas 
OVERSEER DYEING Position wanted by man 
48 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 0D 
worsted yarn, slubbing, worsted pe. dyes, ladies 
dress goods, wool raw stock, and some cotton yarn 
Familiar with all makes machinery Good 
recommendations 
oO. B. 1308, Textile World, Boton, Mass 


OVERSEER DRESSING IN WOOLEN MILL 
Position wanted by man 34 yrs. of age, American, 
married. Worked on plaid backs, men’s weal; 
women’s wear, overcoatings, top coating, double end 
twist and lots of fancies. Familiar with all makes 
dressing frames. Good recommendations. 

B. 500, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





WORSTED DESIGNER, ASST. SUPT. OR S!! 
Position wanted by man 32 yrs. of age, Amer 
married. Worked on fancy piece dyes, silks. 
twist, fancy cotton twist piece dyes. famcy mix'u 
and fancy skein dyes. references. 

O. B. 571, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
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